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SIPERINTEXDENPS REPORT. 



On January 1, 1897, I assumed the duties and responsibilities of the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction; and in consequence it has 
fallen to my lot during this last four years of the nineteenth century 
to take an active part in the educational work of our great state. 

These duties were assumed with some hesitation and no little anxiety. 
Four eventful years are past; and December 31, 1900, closes my term of 
service as heaa of this department. These four years have been busy 
years, and I trust they have been profitable to the schools of Michigan. 

At all times it has been my endeavor to increase the efficiency of our 
(Hlucational system, and my full time has been given to the transaction 
of official business. Retiring from office with a consciousness of hav- 
ing done my best, I slxall see my official burdens transferred to other 
shoulders with a sense of relief, and vet shall alwavs recall with much 
satisfaction these years of pleasant relations with the splendid men and 
women who are the teachers and officers in our public sc^iools and edu- 
cational institutions. 

In this report I shall not attempt to comment very fully concerning 
the many phases of educational work in our state. The report of 1897 
gave especial attention to rural schools, the rei)ort of 1898 to text- 
book facts and figures, the report of 1899 to the recently organized 
"Normal School System" and the maintenance of day schools for the 
deaf. This report will make prominent the idea of manual training as 
an educational factor, and I most earnestly call attention to this dis- 
cussion of an educational feature destined in a few years to give city 
and village pupils something of substantial value in place of some things 
of (luestionable value now in our graded school curriculums. 

Except within narrow limits this investigation could not have been 
carried on without the aid of superintendents of schools and directors 
of manual training. We know from experience how much labor is often 
involved in answering a list of apparently simple qaestions, and desire 
here to thank all who have in any way contributed to the furtherance 
of this work. And esi>ecially are thanks due to those in charge of the 
schools visited — several of whom gave considerable valuable time — for 
the uniform courtesy and assistance to our representative. 

From our associations with this class of educators, we have con- 
cluded that manual training creates a spirit of educational enthusiasm 
that carries success upon its very breath. 

First of all I would call attention to what may bt* considered a brief 
resume of the common school situation or, speaking more definitely, 
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that part of our work belonging^ io the Gonntj Commissiooer df fScbooHf 
and, through him^ to the Department of Public Inetruction. 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The common school is now and erer will be the bulwark of liberty 
and the place where a large majority of ^iir citizens are trained for life'* 
service. 

High schools, business schools, academies, colleges, and univemtieSr 
all exert an important influence. Each an^l «II are indispensable Io the 
development of a strong educational system; jet we make no mistaike 
in emphasizing the importance of the "pcopIe'» coMeges'' — the little 
schools in the country and villages throughout our state and nation. 
In some respects we do err in comparing urrfa/vorabfy the work done iii 
country and village schools with that done im the Mgb school and the- 
preparatory departments of our colleges; and we nrust beware lest tfte 
patrons of these common schools themselves^ come to undervalue the 
privileges they enjoy, and seek for that which is- more expeasive and less" 
desirable. 

For my position regarding the rural schools, I refer the* reader to my 
report for 1897. T|ie comments I now make arre intendM SMwe as an 
exhortation to the friends and patrons of the common schools than as 
advice to those who will succeed me in office or to» member* stf the legis- 
lative branch of our state government. 

l^**^ TEACHER8. 

Unquestionably the most important factor in a good scfcoof is the 
teacher. With a tactful, scholarly, and energetic person a» teacher, a 
good school is assured, even thoogh other conditions are not what they 
should be. The true teacher is enthusiastic, earnetrti, and fawthifiiL 

No certificate should be issued to a person who i» young and imma- 
ture, and no person who is nervous, ill-natured, or ^scouraigedi,. should 
ever think of taking a position where young minds^ are infhienced and 
young lives shaped for good or ill. The lives and. charajdters o^ our 
boys and girls are too precious to be trifled with by immature twtchers, 
or by persons who long since should have retired to* the farm:,, factory, 
or kitchen. ' It is my opinion that the age limit should be- raised, and 
that a person twenty years old is young enough to commence aa teacher. 
It is true that many good schools have been taught by those under 
twenty years of age, but who can estimate the failures and the injury 
done by youthful experimenters who have assumed the sacred office 
of teacher! On the other hand, I cannot urge school olBeera too earn- 
estly to spare the children under their charge the misfortune and 
affiiction of a bookish, antiquated, ill-humored teacher^ even though 
they recall the days away back in the sixties, seventies, or eighties, be 
fore misfortunes and afflictions came, when that same teacher, now 
past her period of usefulness, was looked upon as the foremost educator 
in the neighborhood. 

NORMAL TBAIMNG. 

As a state we have only just commenced to provide adequate facilities 
for the normal trainingof our teachers. an<i the demand will not be 
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fully met until one thousand persons yearly graduate from our state 
normal schools and our denominational colleges. Our normal schools 
are now doing great work, yet only a small percentage of the teachers 
now employed have been thoroughly trained for their work. When we 
consider that there are 16,000 teachers now employed in Michigan, and 
that this number changes every five or six years, we soon realize that 
even 500 graduates each year from our normal training schools is a 
small band to accomplish the work before them. 

But school officers are more and more alert as to the professional and 
scholastic qualifications of the teachers who apply for positions, and I 
trust the day is not far distant when the standard of the profession 
shall be so high that the first question asked of a would-be teacher shall 
be whether sufficient stress has been put on the idea that special train- 
ing for the work is indispensable. Nor this alone, but is he fully 
equipped, by education and professional zeal, to become a leader of 
voung people? 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The friends of education should not forget to keep prominently before 
the tax-payers the great importance of providing suitable building^ for 
school purposes. Recent reports of this department have gone some- 
what exhaustively into the subject of school house architecture, and 
we now have in the store room of the department numerous pamphlets 
and reports concerning it. These may be had for the asking. It is 
therefore not essential that it be discussed fully in these pages, yet 1 
cannot refrain from again calling attention to this matter in a general 
way. 

I have often stated at farmers' institutes and school officers' meet- 
ings my belief that the school district should be to the expense of so 
building or repairing the school house that the pupils may breathe pure 
air in a properly ventilated room, and study their lessons in a room 
heated and lighted in such a way that health shall not be impaired. 
This work on the part of the patrons of the school' should be done at 
once, even if it becomes necessary to shorten the school year by a month 
to save money for the extra expense. Few pupils are obliged to leave 
school bcause of over-study, but many abandon their studies and swell 
the army of the uneducated because their health has been undermined 
by a poorly heated, ill-ventilated school room. More head-aches are 
caused by badly arranged lighting than by hours of hard study. 

Teachers should be more zealous along this line, and help to furnish 
building committees and contractors with data leading to the consider- 
ation of this very important and much neglected subject. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The text-book has become a very important factor in the manage- 
ment of our public schools. The enrollment during the present school 
year will reach 500,000, and to this number of young people there must 
be furnished books. The text-book laws of the state are brief and may 
be easily understood by the humblest school officer. Every person 
having an interest in a school has had occasion to learn of the cost of 
books. In my judgment a very slight amendment to our present free 
text-book law is all that is necessary to solve the problem and place 
Michigan out of danger along this line. 
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Publishers, with commendable zeal, have so improved our textbooks 
that, to those who have watched the improvement during the pasf 
twenty years, the progress is truly marvelous. Our text-books are first- 
class, and school officers have little to complain of as to quality. 

Our pamphlet entitled **T.ext-Book Legislation — Facts and Figures'' 
contains valuable information, and quite a large number are still in the 
department store room for distribution to those who apply. But in its 
perusal one should remember that the Uniformity Law has been re- 
pealed, while the Free Text-Book Law of 1889 still remains. 

This law should be amended so that the question of furnishing free 
text-books may be raised by a tax-payer at any annual meeting. It 
should also be recast, and some bungling and ambiguous sentences cor- 
rected or removed. With these slight changes, our laws on this subject 
are good enough and should not be disturbed by the legislature. 

FREK TEXT-BOOKS. 

The free text-book plan has been thoroughly tried in Michigan, and 
under the law of 1889, 38 per cent of all the pupils enrolled in our public 
schools are furnished with text-books free. Fifteen of our largest 
cities furnish free text-books to all of the first eight grades, and the 
city of Muskegon furnishes them to the sixth grade inclusive. Many 
country schools also furnish them. Wexford county has 40 free text 
book districts; Missaukee, 38; Saginaw, 37; Bay, 25; Menominee, 24; 
Osceola, 23; Kalkaska, 22; Huron, 21; Presque Isle, 20; Ottawa and 
Mason, each 19; Cheboygan and Clare, each 17; Antrim, 16; Mecosta 
and Manistee, each 14; besides a number of other counties from 5 to 10 
districts. 

In the entire state there are 671 districts, in which were 
enrolled last 3'ear 56,779 school children. More than double that num- 
ber, or 134,616, are supplied with text-books in the 16 free text-book 
cities of the state. It will thus be noticed that in this, as in some 
other respects, the children of the cities are first to receive the assist- 
ance that comes through improvement in our school system. 

This plan has become so firmly fixed in some localities that I prefer 
to direct those interested to the commissioner of schools of the counties 
above mentioned for data regarding its success. 

Before leaving this subject I would call the commissioner's attention 
to the importance of the text-book question. There are many excellent 
books now published by reputable firms, and school officers should be 
advised by a conscientious commissioner in making the textbook 
adoptions. The commissioner should do his utmost to aid his school 
officers in this regard; and he can, by intelligent elBfort, secure substan- 
tial uniformity in bis county. At the same time he can save the people 
from the corrupting influence of certain agents who go from district to 
district, creating confusion and interfering with the county plan of 
supervision. The people honor the commissioner who keeps the text- 
book agent out of the country school district. 

APPARATUS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Again I urge the commissioner to carefully safeguard the interests 
of the schools by using their influence with officers regarding the pur- 
chase of school supplies. 
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The school law defines the articles that are considered "necessary 
appendages," and every district should be provided with all the articles 
thus enumerated. These may all be purchased at reasonable prices, 
and commissioners and school officers should work together in the 
selection of all needed apparatus. They should also unite in boycotting 
every agent who goes about selling pieces of apparatus at fabulous 
prices. Numerous instances have been brought to my attention of from 
935 to |45 paid for apparatus, when f 10 wisely expended would serve 
the district better. 

UNWISE AND UNNKCKSSARY TAXATION. 

There has been much agitation in Michigan during the past ten years 
on the subject of taxation. Much of this has been occasioned by inequal- 
ities in our system of taxation; and, in view of recent events, the tax- 
payer should not be blamed if he at least makes inquiry concerning 
some of the things which add to the burden of taxation. 

In this report we claim only the right to discuss taxation from the 
stand-point of a school officer, and therefore confine our comments to 
school taxation, and especially to the money raised for the support of 
country schools. On this point several questions arise: 

Teachers' wages are much below what they should be; school officers 
do not always receive a fair compensation for their services; the school 
buildings are none too good, and the apparatus furnished is generally 
less than is needed. Withal, the patrons of rural schools are economical 
people and usually watch expense carefully, and the library books are 
generally provided without adding to the rate of taxation. The query, 
then, is — what is meant by "unnecessary taxation"? Let me enumerate: 

1. Money paid to young and immature teachers is in a large degree 
wasted. 

2. Money paid to strangers for high priced apparatus, is more than 
half wasted. 

X Much of the money paid for fuel to heat old and poorly enclosed 
school rooms, is wasted. 

4. Frequent change of teachers and the confusion resulting there- 
from wastes both time and money. 

5. Frequent change of textbooks at the solicitation of agents and 
without the conscientious advice of the commissioner, causes consider- 
able unnecessary expense. 

These questions have been already discussed, and I pass to the con- 
sideration of some measures which, if adopted, would save some of the 
money raised by taxation, and at the same time secure better results. 

« 

SIZK OF SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

In the first place there are too many school districts, and therefore 
too many school houses and too many teachers employed. 

As the country grows older, the swamps and forests disappear, the 
roads beccmie better, and the means of transportation (*asier. Yet not- 
withstanding the fact that school facilities have greatly increased, the 
number of children of school age in many districts has constantly 
decreased. In manv districts where there were fiftv school childreu 
thirty years ago, there are now s^arrely lialf that number: and the 
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prospect is that schools will not regain their former enrollment unless 
the territory of the districts can be very much enlarged. 

Ordinarily no township should contain more than six school districts; 
eight should be the maximum. A country school of only ten or a dozen 
pupils is too small to support a teacher. It is too small for the best 
work of a teacher. It is too small for the best work of the pupils them- 
selves. Suppose, then, that a county be organized with just seven dis- 
tricts to a township, a county of 16 townships would contain 112 dis- 
tricts. I take for example several counties containing 16 townships, 
each approximately six miles square, or having 36 square miles; ihe 
list will give the reader something to think about: 

Barry county has 146 districts; Kalamazoo, 138; Eaton, 146; Ingham, 
136; Livingston, 135; Clinton, 129; Ionia, 143; and Gratiot, 132. 

In these eight counties there are 1,105 school districts where 900 
would be sufficient. In other words, about 20 per cent of the cost of the 
schools could be saved if the districts were fewer and larger. 

Let us now compare some of the counties having twenty or more 
townships : 

Lenawee has 197 districts; Washtenaw, 167; Jackson, 157; Calhoun, 
164; Kent, 207; Oakland, 207; Allegan, 184; and Genesee, 160; the total 
number being 1,443. Two hundred forty-three of these districts could 
be spared and still enough remain to accommodate all the pupils. 

Our school districts should be reorganized and many of them aban- 
doned. Township boards of inspectors should enlarge districts instead 
of making new ones. The legislature should repeal that part of the 
school law limiting districts to nine sections of land; and grangers' 
and farmers' clubs, when protesting against the inequalities of taxation, 
should commence at home and regulate some of the inequalities fostered 
by themselves. 

Without further comment I refer the reader lo an extract from the 
report of the Commissioner of Menominee county, found on page — of 
this report. 

DOUBLE TAXATION. 

By this I mean the paying of school taxes at home and also of tuition 
to the neighboring city or village. 

*The tax-paying farmer, admitting that his home school does not 
meet the demands of his sons and daughters, pays his school tax 
grudgingly and straightway sends his young people to the nearest high 
school, thus taxing himself again to pay their tuition. He attends the 
farmers' picnic, the meetings of the farmers' club and the grange, 
listens to the speeches of agricultural-political quacks, and then signs 

*The picture on the opposite page represents the young people from the farms adjolnini; 
the cItT of St. Johns in OUnton cronnty. In the winter of lS97 and '98 I made a systematic 
Tisitation of county schools in about a dozen counties of the State. After completing my 
visits in the county I was urged to spend some time in the St. .Tohns schools. Here I found 
a large number of county pupils w^hose grade worlc was done in the rural schools, a large 
majority of whom were admitted on the diplomas issued by the county commissioner of 
schools. At my request this fine lot of young men and women, about sixty In number, were 
photographed, and their picture Inserted in my report for 1897. To empnaslKe what is in 
my comments above, I give the coRt to these young people for tuition. During the year ending 
June. 1897. the school board of the city of St. Johns collected $768.00 as tuition. In 1898. 
$1,066.25, and in 1899. $989.00. The average rate of tuition for different courses in high school was 
$2.18 per month, or nearly $20 for the year of nine months. Tuition for the grades is $1.44 per 
month, or $13 per year, it is easy to estimate that the farmers around St. Johns have paid 
nearlj enough to the city school district in ten years to build and equip a high school of their 
own, where these pupils and many others less fortunate could be educated at home. 

J. E. H. 
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a petition to the legislature protesting against centralization of school 
management. He is told that he must oppose the idea of'making the 
district larger, for that would be the '^entering wedge for the adoption 
of the township unit system/' He is exhorted to beware of centraliz- 
ation, for that would be a blow to "the little red school house" for which 
his orator has such reverence. The school must be kept '*near the 
people," and therefore he often votes for the most ignorant man in the 
district as school officer, and opposes every movement to bring the 
school up to the standard of the one his children are attending in the 
village five or six miles distant. The little red school house — ^we cherish 
it — becomes in many places a miserable structure on a bleak hillside, 
with dingy walls and battered desks within. No shade, no enclosure, 
and no encouragement to the poorly paid teacher and her handful of 
pupils — a standing mockery to the educational system of a great state 
and pointing scornfully to the narrow and misguided policy of those 
who in years past have been the leaders of our agricultural classes. 

Just as consistent would it be to bewail the loss of the little country 
post-office of ten years ago in these days of rural mail delivery, as to 
cling with desperation to the little school house years after it has 
ceased to be a factor for progress. 

f TOWNSHIP DISTRICTS. 

There are 449 teachers and 23,9G6 pupils in all the township districts 
of the state. At the time of the passage of the law of 1891 for the 
organization of township districts in the Upper Peninsula, there were 
but eight township districts in Michigan. Four of these townships were 
in Upper Michigan in Alger county; viz., Au Train, Burt, Onota, and 
Rock River. The other four were in Lower Michigan, as follows: Green, 
Long Rapids, and Maple Ridge townships, Alpena county; Bangor 
township. Bay county. 

In 189.3, 67 townships were reported as organized into single school 
districts, and this number has constantly grown until, in September, 

1898, there were 115 township districts — 92 in the Upper Peninsula, 
23 in the lower. All except four of the 13G districts in Tpper Michigan 
are organize<l under Act 176, Session Laws of 1891, the four exceptions 
being those in Alger county above mentioned. 

As this law applied to the Upi)er Peninsula only, all the Ix)wer Penin- 
sula townships have been establishcnl by special legislative enactment, 
although six of them have followed the law of 1891 in their organization; 
viz., Hanborn, Alpena county; Waverly, Cheboygan county; Union, 
Grand Traverse county; Briley, Montmorency county; Big Creek, 
Oscoda county; and Beaver Creek, Crawford county. The fact that 23 
Ijower Pt'ninsula townships have secured the right to organize as 
single districts, indicates some favorable sentiment in this dire<*tion. 

The last legislature passe<l a township district law applying to all 
the townships of Gladwin county. This law is Act 418, Ijocal Acts of 

1899, and many counties in the northern part of this peninsula wouid 
be beneiitiMl if this law could apply to them. I would call the attention 
of commissioners to this law and urge them to cooperate with members 
of the legislature to secure its benefits in those other counties where 
IK>pulation is scattennl and taxable lands are held by sporulators. 
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Just here j:he words of Commr. Legg of Delta county are so apropos 
that I quote "them in full: 

"We have six townships organized on the unit system that are work- 
ing very nicely. Heretofore much non-resident land escaped paying 
school tax, but they are all 'on the list' under this system. The worst 
enemies of the system are the lumbermen who do not reside in the 
county or even in the state." 

HIGHKR GRADES. 

In farmers' meetings and agricultural journals the question of pro- 
viding longer courses of study has been seriously and favorably dis- 
cussed; and the classification as far as the eighth grade according to the 
State Manual and Course of Study seems to be approved by a large 
majority of the rural population. The question of providing two or 
more grades for the ambitious pupil, is not so easily settled and has 
been the subject of discussion at farmers' gatherings for several years. 
I therefore venture a few suggestions. 

Every district school employing more than one teacher should have 
at least ten grades. The first eight should be the same in country and 
village; the two additional grades should be the same throughout the 
state and should be outlined by the state department. 

The people are thinking, and many innovations are being accepted. 
Arbor Day has come to stay and the improvement of school grounds is 
an assured fact. The State Manual and Course of Study has secured 
unity and cooperation where before was confusion, and the grading of 
rural schools has brought about an affiliation with higher schools. Our 
normal schools are emphasizing the importance of normal training, Jind 
their graduates will, in a few years, be the teachers of our country boys 
and girls. Many people are already asking for the township high school ; 
we predict a rapid growth of sentiment in its favor. The parents want 
their children at home a year or two longer, and the children need the 
parents. T.he country schools must and will keep step in the march 
of progress; and, in spite of obstructionists, the next decade will bring 
to the young people of the farm better educational advantages. To keep 
the boys on the farm, the community must be awake; and no com- 
munity can live up to its highest possibilities and still cling to the 
antiquated ideas concerning the school in its midst. 

RURAL HIGH SCnOOLS. 

How, then, can we have a rural high school to which pupils who wish 
better advantages at home may be admitted without paying tuition, and 
what territory shall contribute to its support? 

First, the unit of taxation must be the township, or the country high 
school can never come to Michigan. A law providing such a system 
should, by all means, be optional for each township. There are many 
localities in need of such a law, and the patrons would hasten to take 
advantage of its benefits if given the opportunity. I have known speak- 
ers at agricultural gatherings to warmly advocate the establishment of 
township high schools, discoursing intelligently on its benefits to the 
young people of the farms and urging their neighbors to activity in 
securing this desired result, and yet, in the same session, frantically 
oppose the very plan whereby it might be secured. This situation would 
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be amusing if it were not so unfortunate for those whose interests are 
at stake. 

Doubtless there is much difference of opinion as to what we mean by 
a township high school. Let me attempt to explain, by an illustration, my 
notion of such a school. Take for example the township of Keeler, Van 
Buren county. This township has ten school houses and 273 pupils of 
school age, 195 of whom attended school during the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1899, averaging less than 20 pupils per school. There is no large 
village or city within its limits or very near its boundaries. So far as 
1 know, the inhabitants are all agriculturists. The schools are probably 
average country schools. I have no knowledge concerning the present 
condition of its school buildings. We will assume that this district 
has taken advantage of an optional township unit law, and has five 
trustees, one elected each year at the spring election, for a term of five 
years. (TJbis trustee could be as well selected as the supervisor.) There 
are six or seven school houses in the township, and at each place one 
teacher with the first eight grades. At a central location is a school 
house having three rooms, one for the resident pupils of the first eight 
grades, the other two rooms set apart as the township high school, 
with ninth, tenth, eleventh, and perhaps twelfth grade pupils. The 
teachers in this high school are selected because of ability to teach the 
higher branches, and the principal teacher of the two is the general 
superintendent of all the schools of the township. Pupils of any school 
in the township who have passed the eighth grade, are admitted to this 
township high school without tuition or examination. 

What, then, is the situation? The taxation over the entire township 
is uniform; there are five school officers where before there were 30; 
the text-books are uniform throughout the township; all schools use 
the same course of study; teachers' meetings are held at the call of the 
principal of the high school; a reading circle is organized and conducted 
by the principal; people are not paying both school taxes and tuition; 
there are fewer school buildings to be kept in repair; the cost of appa- 
ratus is less; the best young people of the farms remain at home two or 
three* years longer, and are i*ducated toward farm life instead of away 
from it. 

True, this is an ideal condition from one man*s standpoint. There 
are other plans just as worthy of consideration, but all are agreed that 
the defects in rural s<*Ihm>1s demand some heroic treatment. Mv onlv 
hope is that reason, and not prejudice, may govern in this most import- 
ant {iroblem. 

TlIK COMMISSIONKR'S WORK. 

The importance of the work of this official has been* very much under- 
estimated. A glance at the abstract of their reports, found in another 
part of this report, will give some idea of the numerous tasks under- 
taken and the kind of service rendered. The earnest commissioner finds 
before him four times the w^ork he can well perform. He must attend 
to grade examinations, teachers' examinations, reading circle meetings, 
graduation exercises, institutes, and county teachers' associations. He 
must deal with school district quarrels, inefficient teachers, and econom- 
ical boards of supervisors, besides his school visitation and office '^or- 
respoiidenc»e. He must pay his own traveling expenses, and to do his 
2 
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work well, must travel a good share of the time. He is the most 
important officer in the county, but the poorest paid and the leaat 
appreciated. 

The commissioner in every county having 75 schools, should be fur- 
nished a competent office assistant at a decent salary, to help him with 
his correspondence and grade examinations. There should be a law 
passed compelling boards of supervisors to audit bills for the salary of 
such office assistant, and the salary of the commissioner should be 
raised, lio competent man can afford to serve as commissioner in one 
of our populous counties for |1,206 per year and pay from 1300 to |400 
per annum for traveling and other expenses when away from home. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In the abstract of commissioners' reports above referred to may be 
found bt*ief discussions on various questions, such as grade examina- 
tions, reading circle, special day observance, libraries, educational meet- 
ings, etc. It therefore seems unnecessary for me to comment further 
on these topics, merely calling attention to the combined judgment of 
the commissioners who have favored this department with their valued 
suggestions. 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

During the four years of my administration there have been pub- 
lished' and distributed from this office as follows: 

Thirty thousand copies State Manual and Course of Study; 10,500 
Arbor bay pamp^ets ; 25,000 Special Day booklets ; 8,000 Text-Book 
Legislation — Facts and Figures; 1,500 pamphlets on Rural School Visi- 
tation; 15,000 Report Committee of Twelve; 10,500 Memorial Day 
pamphlets; 20,000 Outlines for Teachers' Institutes; 65,000 General 
School Laws; 11,700 Department Reports; 10,000 each of Manual Train- 
ing Forms, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, not to mention the large number of 
blanks fo*' certificates, reports, institutes, etc., that are in constant 
demand. 

In addition to this, the department is entitled to some of the credit 
for securing to all the public schools of the state copies of the State 
Legislative Manual, compiled and sent out by the Secretary of State. 

These publications have been widely distributed throughout Michigan, 
and some demands from other states have been supplied. The prepara- 
tion and distribution of this printed matter has involved a vast amount 
of work on the part of my official staff. 

BUSINESS COLLEGES. 

The term ^'Business College'' is a much used term and applies to a 
class of schools existing in Michigan and other states. It is supposed to 
be the general name of an institution where stenography, bookkeeping, 
commercial arithmetic, and kindred subjects are taught. It is difficult 
to say how many there are existing in Michigan, but a list of those 
incorporated under the laws of the State may be found in tables XXIV. 
and XXV. of this report. The Superintendent of Public Instruction has 
a certain jurisdiction over these institutions, and he is expected to 
report to the people of the state certain facts concerning their financial, 
statistical, and educational condition. This information may be found 
in the tables above referred to. 
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The object, however, in calling special notice to this class of schools 
is to mention the necessity of some rigid law which shall define the 
rights and powers of such institutions, and, at the same time, furniish 
some protection to the young people of the state against frauds and 
imposters calling 'themselves ^'presidents of business colleges." 

Judging by the letters of inquiry that come to this office one would 
infer that every city in the state has a "Business College," with a 
. **president" and numerous "professors." All kinds of abuse of confi- 
dence have been reported, and young people have been imposed upon 
by paying tuition to fraudulent institutions, whose teachers are not 
fit morally, or educationally, to have a place in any school. A couple 
of rooms over a grocery store, a few chairs, a typewriter, three or four 
tables, a black-board or two with some specimens of ornamental pen- 
manship, a couple of persons calling each other "Professor," constitute 
in some cities what is called a business college. They advertise to do 
almost everything that a reputable institution can do, promise lucrative 
positions to their "graduates," collect exorbitant tuitions, put a chattel 
mortgage on their equipment, and vanish to appear again in some oth^r 
city in another state as presidents of a Business University, etc. 

We are glad to state that most of the incorporated schools are well 
equipped and under the management of worthy men. We regret that 
some institutions in Detroit and Grand Rapids, bearing excellent repu- 
tations as business colleges, have not become incorporated and that we 
cannot include them in our official list. 

In the autumn of 1899 the following named gentlemen were appointed 
as visitors to the institutions named, and on page — is given a sum- 
mary of their reports: 

Gerrit J. Diekema, Holland. C International Business College, Saginaw. 

Edgar A. Fletcher, Grand Rapids. ^ Bay City Business College, Bay City. 
Ralph C. Ely, Alma. (Lansing Business University, Lansing. 

f Cleary's Business College,Ypsilanti. 



George Clapp)erton,Grand Rapids 
John J. Carton, Flint. 
Patrick H. Kelley, Ann Arbor. 



Michigan Business and Normal College, 

Battle Creek. 
Three Rivers Business Academy, Three 
t Rivers. 

Austin N. Kimmis, Midland. [ Pfnis Industrial School Big Rapids. 
Fremont D. Davis; Negaunee. \ Aldington Business (allege. Ludmg- 
Jason Woodman. Paw Paw. [ g^ «^^j^ ^^^^^^^^ Benzonia. 

" Benton Harbor College, Benton Har- 
bor. 
Grand Rapids Business University, 

Grand Rapids. 
Fenton Normal and Commercial Col- 
lege, Fenton. 

Edgar A.Fletcher, Grand Rapids. .^^ ^ ^ c? u i ^ 

James W. Humphrey, Wayland. I ^Pragme Correspondence School of 
Reuben M. Winston, St. Johns. ^ ^*^' i^etroit. 



Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor. 
Sanford E. Hayes, Standish. 
Charles C. Phillips, Bangor. 
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In my letter of advice to these visitors I gave suggestions concern- 
ing the kind of information desired, as follows: 

1. Do not announce your coming. 

2. Obtain program of work and file it with your report. 

3. Visit all classes taught in the school, each visitor taking a different class, if 

necessary. 

4. Make inquiries as to the method of instruction in the classes. 

5. Secure copies of advertising, circulars used, and enclose with your report any 

circulars which may be exaggerated, marking places where exaggerations occur. • 

6. Make a note as to the value of real estate owned by the school, if any; general 

estimate as to the value of equipment; the appearance of buildings and rooms, 
as to neatness, etc. 

7. Obtain opinions as to the local standing of the i^chool. 

8. Did an educational air prevail? 

9. Number of teachers employed during the entire year. 

10. Number of extra teachers employed in busy seasons. ' 

11. Total number of pupils present the day of the visit. 

12. Total number of students enrolled during the last school year. 

13. Average number of students for the year. 

14. Number of students in each class visited. 

15. Number of different courses of instruction offered. 

16. The length of each course. 

17. Number of graduates during the last 3'ear. 

18. Average length of time each graduate has been in school. 

Judging from the reports received, I am sure their work was faith- 
fully done, and I feel grateful to these gentlemen for the very conscien- 
tious attention which they gave to the work assigned to them. I have 
visited some of the schools myself, and feel justified in making the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. The best business schools of the state should all become incor 
porated under the state law. 

2. The friends of business schools should unite in securing the passage 
of a law that shall prohibit tlie use of the term ^^business college'- or 
^'business university'' by an organization not properly incorporated. 

X The law should give this department authority to close, on short 
notice, any incorporated school whose officers send out false or exag- 
gerated advertising circulars. 

4. The law should fix the financial requirements so high that only 
men of standing and business integrity can engage in the business. 

With these suggestions I leave this subject to the consideration of the 
members of the legislature and to the friends of the young men and 
women of the state, who have a right to expect justice and protection. 

MKIUCAL COLLKGKS. 

On file in this office may be found an able report from the Board of 
Visitors appointed by me for the five medical colleges of the state; viz., 
Detroit College of Medicine, Detroit Homeopathic College, Michigan 
College of Medicine and Surgery, Grand Rapids Medical College, Saginaw 
A'alley Medical College. 

The members of this board were Hon. A. J. Mills, now mayor of 
Kalamazoo, an able attorney and former circuit judge; Dr. F. F. Pitcher, 
a young and energetic practitioner in the city of Battle Creek; and Dr. 
A. W. Saxton, formerly member of the Michigan legislature, member of 
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the State Board of Pardons, and a physician of standing in the city of 
Jackson. 

The object in appointing this board of visitors was not so much 
for the purpose of making an inquiry into the methods of instruction in 
our medical colleges as to secure some general information concerning 
the financial and professional standing of the men who were in control, 
and to ascertain, so far as possible, if the legal requirements were com- 
plied with when such colleges were incorporated under the general law. 
As is well known, some controversy has arisen concerning the estab- 
lishment of certain medical colleges; and these men were selected to 
act as an ad visor v board. Unfortunatelv, the sudden death of Dr. Sax- 
ton deprived the board and the state of his valuable services; but the 
work was carried admirably forward by Judge Mills and Dr. Pitcher, 
jind a very intelligent report was filed, giving their observations on said 
institutions, together with some very practical suggestions. 

I withhold this report from publication, but give in full their recom- 
mendations,* all of which I most heartily endorse: 

"1st. — A standard of preliminary education should be provided, and a 
board created to examine all students before entering upon the study 
of medicine. 

2d. — Some safe, uniform standard for graduation ought to be fixed 
and insisted upon as a condition prei»edent to a license to practice 
medicine. 

'\d. — The financial solvency and stability of each institution should 
be more carefully guarded and insisted upon. 

4th. — Medical colleges should not be chartered in small towns where 
clinical and hospital facilities, so necessary to the proper education of 
a physician, are not ordinarily found. 

5th. — A constant and thorough visitation and inspection of such insti- 
tutions should be regularly made by a board of visitors competent to 
fairly judge of their merits. 

6th. — The capital of every medical college should be large enough to 
warrant the employment of men learned in their profession and the 
provision of equipment in all branches adequate to promise a proper 
medical course.'' 

VALKDIlTORY. 

In closing this record of my official life I desire to, acknowledge the 
value of the services of my genial and popular deputy, Mr. Daniel E. 
McClure, and mention individually an official staff composed of men 
and women as true and loyal as was ever gathered to the support of 
any man. These parting words may have little meaning to the thousands 
of persons who will read this report. Those who have borne with me 
the labors of these four busy years will, I am sure, appreciate a word of 
recognition from the one whose name has been known to the public as 
the head of the department. The state will never know what has been 
the value of their services as individuals. History, ever charitable, 
may give a full measure of praise to him who was the superintendent, 
but it remains for him to acknowledge their valuable assistance and 
encouragement by giving, at least, their names, residences, positions, 
and time of service: 
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A. Hainlin Smith, chief clerk, Grand Rapids; March 1, 1897, to De- 
cember 31, 1900. 

Cora D. Martin, editor, Paw Paw; May 10, 1893, to August 31, 1900. 

Nora B. Sharpsteen, statistician, St. Louis; February 1, 1893, to De* 
cember 31, 1900. 

Emilie R. Mack, statistician, Niles; January 1, 1897, to December 
31, 1900. 

Mrs. T. B. Hartley, statistician, Bessemer; January 1, 1900, to De- 
cember 31, 1900. 

Georgia Haggart, stenographer. Grand Ledge; May 1, 1899, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1900. 

Violet A. Mode, stenographer. Midland; January 1, 1897, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1898. 

Sarah L. Gilliland, stenographer, Lansing; January 1, 1893, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1897. 

Howard W. Arbury, shipping clerk, Detroit; July 1, 1898, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1900. 

Three of the above named persons resigned before the end of the term. 
Miss Gilliland became Mrs. M. A. Ghapin of Lansing, Miss Mode became 
Mrs. A. N. Kimmis of Midland, and Mrs. Martin engaged in business at 
Colorado Springs. 

This parting word must yet include the humblest worker of us all, — 
Mr. Byron Derthick, janitor. "Uncle By" — always a gentleman — was 
the teacher of my boyhood. He taught me long division, fractious, com- 
pound numbers, participles and infinitives. Farmer, carpenter, soldier, 
teacher, friend — his life has been a success. May he yet live many 
years. 

TO MY SUCCESSOR— DELOS FALL 

I extend my warmest congratulations upon his election to the high 
office to which he is called. The state is to be congratulated that a man 
of his scholastic attainments and executive ability will occupy the office 
during the next two years. I cheerfully transfer the official toga to his 
most worthy shoulders, and wish for him unbounded success in his 
new work. 

JASON E. HAMMOND, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Seven per cent fund: 

Amount on which State pays interest, June 30, 1900 $3,984,562 05 

Due from purchasers of lands, June 30, 1900 201,630 52 



Total seven per cent fund, June 30, 1900 $4,186,192 57 

Five per cent fund: 
Amount on which State pays interest, June 30, 1900 868,503 46 



Total school fund, June 30, 1900 $5,054,696 03 

INCOME ON PRIMARY SCHOOL INTEREST FUND. 

Interest paid by State on 7 per cent fund during year 

ending June 30, 1900 $276,465 24 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of lands on 7 per 
cent fund during year ending June 30, 1900 8,473 44 

Interest paid by State on 5 per cent fund 42,595 80 



Total income from both funds $327,534 67 

Surplus of specific taxes transferred $918,898 62 

Paid by trespassers on school land 3,750 31 



Total 922,648 93 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1900 $1,250,183 60 

UNIVERSITY FUND. 

Amount on which State pays interest, June 30, 1900 $534,283 05 

Interest paid by State. $37,375 49 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of lands 1,117 83 



Total income for year ending June 30, 1900'. $38,493 32 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

Amount on which the State pavs interest. June :M). 1900. . *S1H.1M:< 7«5 

Interest paid by SUte ' $54,882 12 

Interest and penalty paid by holders of lands 5,985 31 

Paid by trespassers on lands 12,468 95 

Received from United States governme t 26,000 00 

Total income for year ending June 30, 1900 $98,336 38 

NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

Amount on which State pays interest, June 30, 1900 $66,852 62 

Interest paid by SUte $3,999 62 

Interest and penalty paid by holders cf lands 266 10 



Total income for year ending June 30, 1900 $^ •** •• 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 

Manual training is not a new idea in America. As early as 1642 
Massachusetts passed a law ^^that all parents and masters do bring up 
their children and apprentices in lawful calling, labor or employment, 
or some other trade profitable for themselves and the commonwealth." 
Benjamin Franklin included the idea in his plan for an academy, and 
later Thomas Jefferson also re(*ommended it. 

These efforts, like many other movements of those early times, sym- 
bolized the existence of an idea, but an idea veiled in the mists of inex- 
perience, and the gloom of an undiscovered philosophy. Pestalozzi's and 
Froebers teachings had not yet been accepted by the educational world. 
But probably the first gleam of the idea, as seen and practiced today, 
is found in the Boston **Whittling School," introduced about 1871 by 
Mr. Frank Rowell. This interesting school, designed to teach boys 
how to use and care for tools, was in charge of ''The Industrial School 
Association," composed of a number of public-spirited persons, who 
elected the Rev. George L. Chaney president. 

After five years of existence the school was merged into the "Indus- 
trial School." Later, in 1884,- several larger and more extensive schools 
were organized, but they, as well as the manual training schools of 
today, based their work upon the same idea — that training of the hand 
gives mental power. 

But it was left for "Darkest Russia" to reveal to the world the method 
by which manual training can be engrafted into the public school sys- 
tem. The Russian educational exhibit at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876 was a revelation to the American people. Not only did art as an 
element in education receive a new baptism, but the manual training of 
today received its greatest impulse from the same source. 

The Russian manual training exhibition was under the direction of its 
originator, Victor Delia- Vos. This method differed from other methods 
in that it had a scientific method of tool study. Heads must think, 
while hands worked. 

But Russia accepted students only of 18 years or more. There was 
no thought of offering the intellectual benefits of shop-work to the grow- 
ing boy of 14 years and younger. America has the credit of having 
adjusted it to his needs. While Dell«a-Vos was genius enough to dis- 
cover methods of tool study, there were other educational thinkers 
develoi)ing work along the same line. Prof. Channiug Whittaker, Mr. 
George H. Chapman, Mr. D. T. Kendrick, all of Boston, joined in pre- 
paring a '^Manual" containing a series of 14 lessons for beginners in 
woodwork. This "Manual" was published by Ginn & Heath in 1881. 

Under the impulse given by this exhibit manual training schools were 
soon organized in a number of the large cities of the United States: 
St. Louis in 1879; Baltimore in 1883; Chicago, Eau Claire, Toledo, and 
New York in 1884; Philadelphia and Denver in 1885; Cleveland in 1886. 

About this time Dr. Felix Adler of New York called the attention of 
educators to the mental development possible in the creation of ideals 
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in drawing classes, by referring to a kindergarten and primary school 
which had for five years applied the "creatine method" to the ^'training 
of the intellect, the development and refinement of taste, and the form- 
ation of character." He maintained that there must be an intimate 
relation recognized between drawing and manual work with tools. To 
quote his language, *Thus while he (the child) is shaping the typical 
objects which the instructor proposes to him as a task, while he pores 
silently, persistently, and lovingly over these objects, reaching success 
by dint of gradual approximation, he is at the same time shaping his 
own character, and independency of mind is created from which will 
eventually result the loftiest and purest morality." 

The St. Louis school, too, under the direction of C. M. Woodward, 
attracted wide attention and soon became the center of general educa- 
tional interest and investigation. At the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, held in Saratoga in 1882, after a spirited discussion of the sub- 
ject, a committee on industrial education made a report in which oc- 
curred the following recommendation: **The teaching of drawing, not 
as an accomplishment, but as a language for graphic presentation of 
the facts for form and matter, — and also as a means of developing taste 
in industrial design. ♦ ♦ ♦ The introduction into grammar and 
high schools of instruction in the use of tools, not for their application 
in any particular trade or trades, but for developing skill of hand in the 
fundamental manipulations connected with the industrial arts, and also 
as a means of mental development." 

In the discussion, James McAllister, later of Philadelphia schools, and 
after that president of Drexel Institute, said: '^It is an egregious mis- 
take to suppose that those who favor manual training wish it to take 
the place of mental training, or seek to deprive any class of pupils of 
the portion in intellectual culture they now receive. But I would like 
to know why the hand should not be trained as well as the head. The 
perfectly educated man is he whose facile hand follows obediently the 
clear and ready promptings of a well developed brain. * * * It is 
the hand that ^rounded Peter's dome'; it is the hand that carved those 
statues in marble and bronze; that painted those pictures in palace and 
church which we travel into distant lands to admire; it is the hand that 
builds the ships which sail the sea; * * * it is the hand that con- 
structs the machinery which moves the busy industries of this age of 
steam." 

Dr. E. E. White, well known in our state, opposed the resolution with 
his customary force and power. He said in part, "this doctrine saps the 
very foundation of the public school system, puts a magazine under it, 
and then lays a train out to fire it. The educator who does that cannot 
blame the outsider if he fires that train, and the public school system in 
some of its important departments is blown up before his eyes." 

Surely the friends of manual training could wish for no more rapid 
growth in popular sentiment than the above indicates. From this time 
the educational leaders discussed manual training on every possible 
occasion, its opponents claiming that it would sap the very foundations 
of the school system by depriving pupils of the mental culture given 
in the schools; its supporters, on the other hand, insisting that thi- 
ruHure benefits would be increased by manual training. 
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Notwithstanding the opposition from many school men, manual 
training has steadily grown upon the public belief, until in 1896 it was 
an essential feature in the public schools of ninety-flve cities, and was 
recognized to a greater or less extent in 359 institutions of learning not 
connected with the city schools. In several states legislatures have 
recognized the valid claims of the movement, and passed laws favorable 
to its growth. Massachusetts requires every city of 20,000 inhabitants to 
maintain manual high school training courses approved by the state 
board of education; Maine authorizes any city or town to provide indus- 
trial or mechanical drawing to pupils over fifteen years of age; Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Utah, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, authorize industrial training by general laws. Congress 
makes regular appropriations for manual training in the District of 
Columbia. 

Germany, however, leads the world in the numb^ of its manual train- 
ing schools, having 1,574 workshops in which manual training is carried 
on in 605 different towns. Of this number 836 are schools conducted on 
a pedagogical basis. Of these 1,574 workshops, 435 are devoted to wood 
carving; 527 to working in cardboard; 356 to the carpenter's bench. 
Over 2,000 German teachers have qualified to teach manual training. 

The steady growth of manual training sentiment and the increase 
in the number of cities adopting it; the enthusiasm of its supporters, 
and the intense opposition of some leading educators, together with the 
belief that some element is lacking in our educational system, led to the 
idea of an investigation of the question by this department. Accord- 
ingly the matter was brought before the State Board of Auditors, and 
an allowance of |100 secured for the investigation. 

Correspondence was at once opened with the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the principal states of the Union, and with the 
superintendents of schools in the various leading cities having manual 
training. From these sources much information was received. 

A representative from this department was also sent out to make per- 
sonal investigation of the manual training work in as many cities as 
possible with the allowance made. In our own state the following cit'es 
were visited: Calumet, Detroit, Ishpeming, Kalamazoo, Marquette, 
Menominee, and Muskegon; and in other states those of Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Menomonie, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

In order to awaken a general interest in the subject of manual train- 
ing, the monthly Manual Training Forms, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 — fnira 
7,000 to 10,000 each — were issued. These bulletins were sent to every 
part of the state, and, judging from the general interest manifested in 
the subject, we believe were very generally read. We reprint them 
below. 



BfANUAL TRAINING. 
(Manual Training Form No. 1.) April 1, 1900. 

What is manual training? Manual training is not the teaching of 
trades, nor handicraft even. Neither has it for its purpose the develop- 
ment of manual dexterity, nor the awakening of slumbering ingenuity, 
nor the discovery of natural aptitudes. It does, to a degree, gather to 
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Itself all of these; but they are not the prime reasons for the need of 
manual training in the public schools any more than the pleasures of 
taste are the prime reasons for a child's eating. However, as the use of 
food is to produce in the immature child growth, so manual training has 
for its purpose growth. 

We recognize man as a creature possessing body, intellect, and soul; 
an4 while we recite in the parrot-like way that '^Education is the devel- 
opment of the whole man," there is a tendency to treat education as the 
development of the whole man in general, and the intellect in particular. 
We assume that the activities of life — athletic sports, social demands, 
and, later on, the struggle for sustenance — will force men and women to 
the development of the physical. The result is that systematic physical 
exercises throughout the entire courses of any of our high schools is a 
thing almost unknown. There are various reasons for this, but the prin- 
cipal one is that ordinary physical exercise lacks a very essential ele- 
ment — purpose. A little child can be entertained by gymnastic exercises 
because he is a child, but with the older pupils there must be motive. 
Manual training furnishes this motive; and every action being vitalized 
by definite purpose, both pupils and teachers cease to act as automatons, 
(rymnastics, with the exception of a little mental drill — rhythm and the 
.simplest arithmetical concepts — are, moreover, almost purely muscular. 
This may develop attention; but the most elaborate system of calis- 
thenics is soon memorized, and even this slight intellective benefit then 
ceases. 

On the other hand manual training absorbs every element of atten- 
tion; attention to instructions given, attention to dimensions and meas- 
urements, attention to drafting patterns from which work is to be con- 
structed, etc. Each new lesson makes new demands; and as the 
work advances, these become more and more complex throughout the 
course. 

Specifically, the boys give attention to tools, woods, and metals; the 
girls to foods, fabrics, and home decorations. Critical observation is thus 
enforced. The boy is directed to use pine, whitewood, beech, or maple; 
ajid the girl to use cambric, calico, or gingham, thus perfecting the 
critical inspection. 

Again, it enforces judgment. The instructor asks "What material 
shall be used for this, and why?" In short, manual training supplies 
the "missing link" in our present school system — the practical. "But," 
say our educators who object to manual training, "we cannot speciaHze. 
We must make our teaching general, and let special instruction be done 
by schools of technology, etc." But manual training simply makes the 
education nearer general and less specific than it now is. The high 
school gives training to the intellectual powers of the students, thus 
imparting facility for further intellectual preparation. It thus happens 
that a young man or woman who follows some purely intellectual pro- 
fession or calling, receives in the high school a training which prepares 
him to more easily enter his profession. Why should not the same school 
give facility to those faculties or powers that the mousses need in their 
callings? The state pays out its money for a better citizenship. The 
hungry citizen is always a dangerous citizen; hence it is one of the 
duties of the public school to so educate young men and young women 
that they may better earn a livelihood. 
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The friends of manual training make the following claims: 

1. . That it develops and enriches the intellect, strengthens the will 

by developing the power of concentration, and by its social development, 

fosters public spirit. 

2. That it saves time. It is the testimony of those giving careful 
study to the subject that, by reason of the development of the practical 
side of education and a greater concentrative power, pupils accomplish 
as much in history, English literature, German, and bookkeeping as do 
high school pupils not taking manual training, and a good deal more of 
science and mathematics — not to mention the additional work of manual 
training proper. 

3. That it removes the common objection that our schools do not fit 
pupils for the duties of life, an objection that seems to have vitality if 
the following figures, taken from the report of Mr. Hodge, international 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., are true: 

Of the 13,000,000 men in the United States between 16 and 35 years of 
age, who are engaged in different pursuits, 5 per cent only received in 
school an education which prepared them for their occupations. 

Of these 13,000,000 men, 92 per cent earn a living by their hands. If 
we add to this 92 per cent the idle man — who may be idle because he has 
not been introduced to his powers by his school education — the problem 
of the education of the masses in the public school becomes a very grave 
one. 

4. That it develops the sensibilities, and thus quickens the moral 
nature, while purely intellectual attainments do not. 

5. That in the final analysis of progress we are astonished to per 
ceive its dependence on the manual. Every work of art, be it painting, 
sculpture, or edifice, is of the manual. Every visible feature of civiliza- 
tion is the product of the manual, and dependent upon it for its 
(continuance. 

6. That manual training is elevating; that it is the worst foe to vice 
and crime. The ranks of the vicious and criminal are not replenished 
by busy young men and women. 

7. That it is delightful. One needs but to visit the manual training 
work of a school to appreciate the real delight there is in that sort of 
study. Not that all pupils love all the work, although many claim that 
they find real enjoyment in it all; but everj^one, except the hopelessly 
indolent, finds in it somewhere his delight, and thus learns from his 
o^Ti experience how elevating and hence how noble, is labor. 

8. TJiat the principal of '*the greatest good to the greatest number'* 
is not ingrafted in our present school system. Of the more than 150 
vocations followed in this state, the following eight are purely intel- 
lectual; viz., that of clergyman, lawyer, lecturer, physician, author, 
teacher, editor, and reporter. 

From the remaining vocations we select a few of the most common 
dependent largely upon the trained hand, eye, or ear; viz., that of thi^ 
architect, artist, baker, barber, blacksmith, book-binder, carpenter, cook, 
day-laborer, dentist, designer, dressmaker, electrician, engineer, en- 
graver, factory or shop hand, farmer, glass-worker, harnessmaker, 
jeweler, machinist, miner, milliner, musiiMan, sculptor, shoemaker, ste<»l 
smith, surveyor, tailor and typo. 
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The last state census shows that the above intellectual pursuits were 
followed by 32,426 persons, while the others mentioned were followed by 
714,535 persons, or more than 21 times as many. Surely the interests of 
this large number are many times greater than those of the more or less 
professional class. 

9. That manual training would add to the years of the school life of 
the masses, thus giving them school influences during the most critical 
years of youthful development — the years of social growth and inde- 
pendent thinking. 

SOME MICHIGAN STATISTICS. 

From the latest reports received -in this office from 43 leading cities 
of Michigan, we have compiled the following statistics for 1899: 
Total enrollment, 173,250. 
Number in high school, 13,270. 
Number graduating, 1,332. 

From the most careful computations, taking into consideration that 
there are four high school and eight primary grades, and that only one 
class graduates each year, we deduce the following: 

Less than 16 per cent of the total enrollment enter the high school; 
and less than 40 per cent of this 16 per cent, or less than 7 per cent 
of their total enrollment, graduate from the high schools. And of these 
graduates, so far as we can determine from the reports made, not to 
exceed one-third, or two per cent of the total enrollment take a college, 
university, or professional course in any of the higher institutions of 
learning. We are forced by these statistics to the startling conclusion 
that only about two per cent of the pupils enrolled in the public schools 
of this state fit themselves professionally in higher institutions. • 

OTHER STATISTICS. 

Startling as are these figures, they are much above those found in 
some cases. The following are taken from .a paper prepared by Dr. 
Daniel Folkmar of the University of Chicago, on "The Duration of 
School Attendance in Chicago and Milwaukee." 

Of those who enter the schools, 

1. About one-third go no further than the first grade. 

2. About one-half go no further than the second grade. 

3. About two-thirds go no further than the third grade. 

4. About three-fourths go no further than the fourth grade. 

5. About nine-tenths go no further than the sixth grade. 

6. About 97 per cent go no further than the eighth grade. 

7. About 3 in every 1,000 graduate from the high school. 

In the face of such facts, the most optimistic imagination must stand 
almost aghast. The schools are not doing that for which the public 
treasury pours out its wealth, namely, to produce a self-reliant, self-sup- 
porting, thinking citizenship. 

Something must be done to improve these conditions. Will manual 
training do it? 
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THE ADVANCED laNDERGARTEN. 
(Manual Training Form No. 2.) May i« 1900. 

Many, possibly the majority of those who favor manual training 
understand it is intended to develop mechanical skill or a taste for 
mechanics, and thus prepare students for industrial pursuits. This idea 
being antagonistic to the very essence of education, naturally arouses 
vigorous opposition from the teaching fraternity. That this is an error 
has been many times stated. It therefore becomes necessary in the in- 
terests of education that all understand the real purpose of manual 
training in the public school, and by what right it demands recognitipn. 
When this is done, much of the opposition will disappear. 

Manual training, in its ethical sense, has the creative rather than the 
industrial idea. Pestalozzi turned from the names of things to the 
things themselves. This was a great forward movement in ^ucation, 
and revolutionized methods in primary work. Froebel further advanced 
the evolution of the educational idea when he stepped from the study of 
the object to its creation. Manual training simply takes this Froebelian 
idea into the higher school life of the pupil. In other words, manual 
training is the advanced kindergarten, and it is difficult to understand 
how a believer in the kindergarten can oppose manual trjiining in the 
higher grades. 

In Manual Training Form No. 1 we said, "It is one of the duties of 
the public school to so educate young men and women that they may 
better earn a livelihood*," but we would say in the same breath that the 
state violates the freedom of its coming citizens when it undertakes to 
prescribe their future careers. Slavery is not confined to the use of the 
lash nor the restraints of freedom of locomotion. The silent workings 
of environment may produce the most abject slaves — witness the super- 
stitions of the past and present — he alone is free whose thought is free; 
hence the state cannot produce free citizens while pressing in upon its 
susceptible youth, through systematically arranged environments, un- 
natural tastes and tendencies. It is the duty of the schools to produce 
parallel growths of all the faculties, leaving the pupil free to swing out 
into the realm of choice with no distorted tastes nor shortened powers. 

The training of the hand ministers to this parallel development. We 
remember when the sciences were taught wholly from the text. Later 
the principles of Pestalozzi entered the class-room and we stood open- 
eyed and open-minded, as the truths of science were demonstrated with 
the proper apparatus in the hands of the teacher. But today FroebePs 
idea has taken possession, and the pupil performs the experiments. It is 
his hand that creates the conditions; it is his eye that watches the 
changes, his hand that notes them. Science teaching has thus adopted 
the manual training idea; and such are the results in intellectual devc4op- 
ment that I^tin, Greek, and mathematics are no longer considered as the 
only intellective subjects for college training. 

What the manual training idea has done for science teaching, it will 
do for mathematics and other kindred subjects. The dissatisfaction 
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among profeBsional and business men regarding the teaching of practical 
things in our schools is widespread. This is especially true regarding 
arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, and language. Any one who doubts 
thiSy needs but to enter the business places of his own city and make 
inquiry. There is a well-grounded feeling that in the mastery of arith- 
metic is a discipline closely allied to that needed in the activities of life; 
and when a father discovers that his child of 16 or 17 years has no idea 
of practical business questions and little skill in analytical processes, 
he justly charges the school with inefficiency. The difficulty, however, is 
that the pupil has had no opportunity to sense arithmetic. To him 
measurements and values are indefinite ideas. He commits facts to 
memory and blindly tries to work out problems. If his memory and 
imagination are good, he stands well and receives a high mark. But still 
the work is vague; it does not touch his life or experience; it has no 
meaning. Put that pupil into a manual training school — the boy in the 
shop, the girl in the kitchen — and at once mathematical facts become 
distinct ideas. 

Step into the shop of a manual training school and observe the boy 
with a project before him. What are the steps through which his mind 
must bring him to the final perfection of the work? 

First. He must give the project careful study. He must note shape, 
dimension, material, construction, and finish. 

Second. He must design it and make a drawing of it. This at once 
puts mathematics into his hand as well as his head. He must use square, 
compass, try-square, and pencil. Exact measurements must be made, 
divisions and subdivisions calculated, lines carefully drawn. 

Third. He must select material of proper dimensions and fiber, and 
then must reflect how to apply it to the draught made so that there 
is no waste. 

Fourth. He must plane and saw to the line, correct and fit; in short, he 
must create the project that has had existence in his mind and upon p ip'ir 
only. Then it is that his arithmetic begins to throb with life, his judg- 
ment to command, and his ethical sense to unfold. 

Fifth. He is in the midst of o})en competition. On every hand are 
his mates, each engaged in similar hand-work. There is no escaping 
their scrutiny and criticism; no weak-kneed teacher can bolster him up 
by high per cents. As in real life, he stands or falls by his own work. 
His powers of concentation are forced to the highest tension, and his 
self-control develops in the natural way; for upon it rests the tiuccess of 
his effort. He knows that the mistake of a hair's breadth with chisel, 
saw, or plane, means failure. His mental activities respond as never 
before, and the listless, careless boy begins to think as a man. 

But in summing up the benefits of the exercise, the project itself dis- 
appears. The benefits do not lie in its value, perfection, or finish, but in 
the mind of the hoy. He is more than he could be without that experience. 
He has been touched by the activities of a miniature world and his 
powers are greater, because he can better command them. As a result 
his academic tasks are done more easily and better. T.his is the uni- 
versal testimony of teachers of such pupils, and dissipates the objection 
often urged that pupils are already overloaded and that manual training 
would add a grievous burden. 
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These benefits are general but they are not the sum. There is a 
special benefit in many cases. Take, for example, the pupil whose 
memory is poor or whose imagination is dull or who, in his early school 
days, has been injured by a careless teacher and, in consequence, falls 
behind his fellows and is set down by his teacher as a dullard — ^though 
he is never so dull that he does not feel throughout his entire being the 
stab of the fatal verdict "stupid.'' He senses with downcast eye and 
throbbing heart, the oft intimated and — shame to say it — sometimes 
spoken comment, "It is as good as I can expect of youJ^ He loses self 
reliance, courage, hope, and sinks into a state of mental somnambulism 
from which he arouses only when outside the influences of the school 
room, where he often proves that he has faculties of no mean order. He 
may be kept in school by social influences and the appeals of those whom 
he loves — for he is often an affectionate child — but no prisoner ever 
counted the months to the termination of his sentence with more desire 
than does this pitiable one count the slow-moving years that shall bring 
his release. But put this pupil into the manual training work and you 
find him just as capable as his brighter classmates — indeed, here he often 
excels. The result is a wonderful transformation. Self-reliance springs 
into life; courage and hope revive. His grip upon his faculties becomes 
firmer; he comes to possess himself. Slowly, but surely, he emerges from 
the mental gloom that has encompassed him until he becomes a strong, 
practical, clear-headed student. An intellect has been saved to the 
nation, and a human life made larger and capable of greater enjoyment. 
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SOMK FACTS AND FIGURES. 
(Manual Trainiug Form No. 3.) June 1, 1900. 

In Manual Training Form No. 1 we mentioned some of the "claims" 
made by the friends of manual training. To assure ourselves that these 
claims are founded upon facts, a letter of inquirj" was sent to the manual 
training schools of the following cities in other states, as Michigan 
schools were to be personally visited: 

Albany, N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago, 111.; Concord, N. H.; Denver, Colo.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Janesville, Wis.; Lowell, Mass.; Men- 
omonie, Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Orange, N. J.; Oshkosh, Wis.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Somer- 
ville, Mass.; South Omaha, Neb.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Walton, Mass.; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn. Below is the letter: 

Dear Sir — I shall greatly appreciate the favor if you will kindly 
answer the questions below, as I am making an investigation of manual 
training. 

Yours very truly, 

JASON E. HAMMOND. 



QUKSTIONS 

1. Is the work obligatory or optional? 

2. What per cent of the entire enrollment take manual training? 

3. What are its effects upon (a) originality; (b) intellectual energy; 
(c) length of school life; (d) studies; (e) pupils' social life; (f) tendency 
toward trades or professions; (g) esthetic taste? 

4. What is the attitude toward the work, (a) of parents; (b) of pri- 
mary and high school teachers? 

4 
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A number of the above answers were accompanied by personal letters 
of explanation and emphasis. Below we quote from a letter of G. M. 
Woodward, Director of the St. Louis Manual Training School — ^a man 
with probably as much manual training experience as anyone in the 
United States : 

"1 venture to call your attention to the record of the Alumni of tho 
Manual Training School as furnished in the catalogue. This record is 
as accurate as I can keep it. I am in touch with nearly all my graduates, 
and the record is kept up for the purpose of answering questions like 
yours as to what the social, intellectual, moral and industrial effect of 
our training is. 

"As to the permanency of the interest, I think it is safe to say that 
the interest increases from the beginning to the end. No high school 
in the country is able to hold its boys as we hold ours, and this interest 
and enthusiasm results, not from mere novelty or release from the or- 
dinary work of a school, but from the fact that the work is intrinsically 
interesting and rational all the way through. It throws light upon the 
ordinary academic work, particularly in mathematics and science, so that 
the work finds abundant justification at every step. This produces in 
the mind of the pupils a sense of satisfaction which the ordinary pupil 
often lacks." 

We feel that the above summary is very conservative. The repre- 
sentative sent out from this Department to investigate the work of man- 
ual training schools, found teachers enthusiastic, and their answers to 
some of the above queries were uniformly much more emphatic than 
these. Members of boards of education, too, were very positive in their 
attitude in favor of manual training in their schools. Both they and the 
teachers, reported the patrons as very friendly to the work. For exam- 
ple, a member of the board of education in one city, when asked as to the 
"attitude of parents," answered, ''To drop the shop-work in this school 
would cause an insurrection. We could easier dispense with the high 
school than with that." Teachers, when asked as to the effect of shop- 
work upon the academic work of their pupils, were often ready to give 
striking illustrations of its wonderful benefits. Not a solitary example 
was found in which teachers reported the academic work as being poorer 
after shop-work was taken up. The verdict that arithmetic, drawing, 
and penmanship were improved, was almost universal. Several teachers 
mentioned, also, the relief they experienced in controlling restless, list- 
less boys after shop-work was commenced by them, one of the most 
effective punishments for bad deportment being to deprive pupils of it. 

There is no divergence of opinion as to the length of school life being 
increased by manual training. The most striking illustration of this 
was found in the Jewish Training School of Chicago. This school, 
founded by Jewish capital, is Jewish in name only, being entirely non- 
sectarian. The children of all nationalities are admitted, the Jews en- 
rolled being a very small percentage. The only discrimination is against 
the well-to-do. Pupils are thus from the homes of the very poor, and 
mostly of foreign parentage. There is no law to compel regular attend- 
ance, or indeed to compel attendance at all. The following figures, 
showing enrollment and per cent of attendance, wore taken from the 
records of the last month preceding the visit: 
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Knrollment. Par cent. 

First Grade 61 96 

Second Grade 67 OT 

Third Grade 55 96.6 

Fourth Grade.^ 68 84 

^rthGrtide {%,Tl\"^ • iJbisU-" 

Sixth Grade : f 2 96 

Seventh Grade 33 «T 

Eighth Grade 30 IW 

The most striking thing connected with the eighth grade above is 
the fact that every one of its thirty pupils has been in the school from 
the kindergarten up, being over 60 per cent of the original kindergarten 
class. According to reliable statistics, the public schools of Chicago do 
not retain 10 per cent of their first grade pupils through the first eight 
grades of school; and yet this school, having its students from the homes 
of the very poor, whose parents so much need the help of the boys and 
girls above twelve years of age, retains 60 per cent of its kindergarten 
pupils throughout the entire course. When the principal, Mr, Bamberger, 
was asked how it was done, he replied that both pupils and parents saw 
in the work that which would aid in getting a livelihood. When asked as 
to the quality of work done by these pupils reared in the homes of pov- 
erty, without the common refinements of an average homo, without the 
help of newspapers, libraries, periodicals, or educated parents, he replied 
that they were received into the Chicago high schools without examina- 
tion. When asked as to the quality of the work these pupils do in the 
high schools, he produced a Chicago paper containing the pictures of 
the four valedictorians of the Chicago high schools last June, one of 
whom was a Russian girl, a graduate of the Jewish Manual Training 
School. 

If facts and figures can prove anything, the above are worth careful 
study. 

There is, however, more than figures in the daily record of this won- 
derful school ; there are great heart-throbs and tears. A careful record 
of the homes of the pupils is kept — the nationality, number in the family, 
occupation of parents, wages received, rent paid, and in general the 
changes that occur from time to time. In this way each pupil's en- 
vironment is understood. Some of the stories of deprivation told of 
these parents are heartrending. A teacher pointed out a strong, clear- 
eyed young man in the senior class, and said: ^^Last fall that lad's 
mother came to us with tears in her eyes, saying, *I cannot send T. next 
year; he has been offered |12 a week, and I cannot get along another 
year .without his help.' I knew how great had been her struggle and 
could not urge it further. But a few days later she came with her boy 
and, after asking me a few questions, said: *Well, I've lived on bread, 
potatoes and salt tot two years, and Fll do it another for you, my boy.' 
Then we all laughed and cried together." 

This is but one of the many examples that go to show the hold upon 
''the masses'' that a manual training school can gain. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN CHARACTER BUILDING. 
(BCaniial Training Form No. 4.) Sept. 1, 1900. 

It is a principle of physical growth that normal development in one 
direction stimulates development in all directions. For example, the 
person who practices right-arm exercises strengthens not only the right 
arm, but the left one also. The same principle applies to mental and 
moral growth. Normal development of the memory, reason, imagination, 
or other faculties, stimulates all mental growth. Development of sym- 
pathy, love of truth, etc., stimulates all moral growth. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the New Education is action. "Learning by doing" 
is not an educational fad. It is the vital element in all education, phy- 
sicaly mental a^i moral. 

If it can be shown that manual training enforces the use of the facul- 
ties with more certainty than do the academic studies, thus developing 
some phases of mental or moral growth with greater rapidity, a ped- 
agogical reason for its introduction into school courses of study is 
established. 



SOMB MANUAL TRAINING KFFKCTS 
Effects Upon ihe Will. 

Manual training calls into use activities that ordinary school work 
leaves untouched, or only passively active. It develops nerve-power — 
another name for physical strength — and nerve control — another name 
for self-control or will-power. In colleges, athletics have become a per- 
manent factor; not to gratify a carnal desire for physical prowess, but 
because they cultivate nerve-power, self-control, decision, etc. They are. 
however, spasmodic in their application, and tend to deteriorate into 
mere gladitorial contests, with no commensurate benefits. Manual train- 
ing, on the other hand, has all the requisites for severe physical exer- 
tion, and also painstaking muscular action, the former developing nerve- 
power, the latter nerve control or will-power. Will-power for a partic- 
ular kind of action stimulates will-power for all action. The will is the 
executive faculty of the mind. Without an active will all education 
IS useless. 

That manual training will develop will-power, even in those abnor- 
mally lacking in it, is proved by the history of the New York State Re 
formatory at Elmira. In this institution manual training is based upon 
two well established facts; viz.. First — that every part of the body con 
trolled by the will is really controlled by a region of the brain known as 
a "center." Second — that if a center controls the activities of a certain 
part of the body, it is possible by cultivating these activities to produce 
better brain conditions in that center. The inmates of this institution 
are classified into three groups, as follows: Mathematical defectives, 
control defectives, general defectives. Those belonging to the second 
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group are given athletics, calisthenics, geometric construction, wood- 
carving, pattern-making, mechanical drawing, and Sloyd. 

We give below a specimen record, taken from page 89 of the Year Book 
of this institution for 1899: — 

"Cons. No. 8082. 

"Received, March 27, 1887; age 21; maximum sentence, 20 years. 
Italian; father an editor; was intractable at age of ten; accompanied 
his father to America; became a rover, following petty thieving, saloon 
work, and later, driving on a canal boat. 

"First month*s fines, |1.7(); second month, degraded for insubordina- 
tion; following three months, fines averaged f5.23; sixth month, began 
manual training work; fines for next three months averaged f4.46; for 
next five months, fines averaged f3.08. 

"In June, 1 898, after ten months' manual training treatment, he made 
a perfect record. He was the next month restored to his original grade. 
For the next six months, the endeavors to honest habits, enforc^ — ^as 
the work in tool processes does — to honesty in detail ^nd mental and 
muscular control, bore fruit in well-regulated habits. For the succeed- 
ing three months in 1899, each were perfect in all respects, and consec- 
utive number 8082 was graduated from Manual Training and returned 
as an assistant instructor in the department. He was paroled after the 
usual six months* perfect standing. Reports from this man show him 
to be doing well." 

Added to the above report, is the very pertinent observation that this 
man, through the benefits of manual training treatment and the opera- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence, served only two years and four 
months of his maximum commitment of twenty years. 

Since its opening, this institution has received 9,865 inmates. Of the 
8,542 dischargi»d, 6,190 have been paroled, and it is estimated that 86.4% 
of these were permanently reforme<l. If manual training produces such 
marvelous results in full-grown, abnormally weak men, who can esti 
mate its powers on the growing youth? 

Moral Effects, 

The basis of all immorality is untruth. The fall of the great nations 
of the past was caused by substituting the false for the true. Truth is 
exact. Therefore the inexact man is not essentially a truthful man — not 
that he wilfully prevaricates, but not being an accurate man, he is not 
impelled to painstaking investigation; his motto is, "That is near enough 
and good enough." 

Love of truth is a distinguishing feature of great minds. Milton, Web- 
ster and Gladstone have left no more infallible proof of greatness than 
the historical fact that each at some period of his life had the courage 
to espouse a cause which he had before combatted. Men have given their 
lives to establish a single truth; they were great men. To such all lines 
of truth radiate from The Great Source, and hence there are no grades of 
truth — a religious truth being no more sacred than a moral, a social 
or an intellectual one. There is a sense in which goodness and greatness 
are synonymous. 

Truth is taught by "doing." Those subjects that demand exactness 
and emphasize the value of accuracy, teach truth. Mathematics and the 
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sciences do this, and hence are moral in their tendencies. To teach ac- 
curacy is the business of manual traininp^, and the rapid growth on the 
part of its pupils toward exactness is a marvel. At first the pupil says, 
'^O, that's good enough/' although his line is not straight, his circle not 
.round, and his joint not tight One-eighth inch is of no account. But 
he soon changes his measure of '^good enough." The one-eighth inch be- 
comes one-sixteenth, then one-thirty-second, and then one-hundredth, 
untlKfinally he demands absolute accuracy. Truth thus becomes more 
satisfying than untruth, and he grows toward all truth. 

Social Effects. 

• 

There is no phase of education more often ignored by the superficial 
thinker than the social phase; and yet, no question of more significance 
in its far-reaching influence confronts th6 student of government. 

This is pre-eminently the industrial age. Invention has solved the 
problem of cheap production and manufacture. The introduction of 
machinery has forced the division and subdivision of labor, until today 
the spirit of industrial and professional life is specialization. These 
conditions have produced a growing tendency to caste in vocation. The 
employer assumes a superiority over his employed; the mechanic over 
the agriculturist; the clerk over the mechanic; the professional man 
over the clerk; and the wealthy man over all — a condition contrary to the 
very genius of our institutions. 

Our schools should safe-guard against this tendency; but instead, by 
emphasizing false ideals of success, they more frequently contribute to 
this aristocracy of vocation. Moreover, the real tendency of higher edu- 
cation is towards self. The person striving after Uterary excellence be- 
comes self-centered; as a consequence, selfishness and a higher educa- 
tion often go hand in hand. ^'How am / getting along? How fast am / 
growing? Am / developing symmetrically?" These are the questions 
constantly confronting him. In the manual training work all this is 
changed. The desire for perfection in self is overshadowed by desire for 
perfection in the project. Moreover, as the project is not for himself, 
the pupil is working for others, so that the thought of others must, to a 
degree, influence him, and develop unselfishness. 

Referring again to athletics, the person who has no experience in them 
cannot appreciate the athletic feat. He sees only physical strength or 
activity, while the man who by such experience knows the average limita- 
tions, is able to fully appreciate the extraordinary and sees more than 
the physical; he sees judgment, co-ordination, courage, will — in short, 
brain-power and character. So in manual training, the pupil learns from 
experience how much of will, self-control, judgment, accuracy of sight, 
delicacy of touch, and real thought there is in the finished product, and 
he comes to appreciate skill. Artistic designs, perfect joints, fine finish, 
harmonious coloring come to mean brain-power, and he unconsciously 
pays the homage of respect to all skilled workmen. Thus manual train- 
ing, by giving to all a common sympathy, keeps us kin. 
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COURSES OF STUDY AND COST OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
(Manual Training Form No. 5.) Oct 1, 1900. 

'*What should pupils learn in the manual training; school^ and particu- 
larly jprls?" is a question often asked. It is not easy to answer the 
above question, as the opinions of educators differ regarding the re- 
sults to be achieved by manual training. The believer in Sloyd thinks 
that much of the pupil's personality is ignored if he does not make 
things — see their growth from the draft of the project to the finishing 
touches. On the other hand, the believer in purely abstract intellectual 
development thinks any approach towardip utility degrades the mind's 
powers. To him the educative quality of the project is exhausted when 
the hand has fashioned its different parts. He considers .the effort to 
assemble them into one complete whole a waste of time and a lapse of 
mental activity. As a result of these divergent opinions, courses ef 
study differ widely. However, as experience alone has taught us the 
proper academic work for different grades, so it must finally determine 
the work of manual training as well. 

We give below a synopsis of a course of study for sewing, cooking and 
carpentry, selecting those features upon which there is a general agree- 
ment among educators. The work given for the kitchen is quite specific, 
but owing to lack of space, only a general outline of shop-work is given. 

MANUAL TRAINING COURSK FOR GIRLS. 
Third Grade— (First Tear Work,) 

1. Basting. 6. Hemming. 

2. Running. 7. Making work-bag. 

3. Stitching. 8. Cutting and making under 

4. Running and back-stitching. waist. 

5. Over-casting (top-sewing). !♦. Stitching simple dosiffiis. 

Fourth Grade — (Second Tear Work.) 

1 . French seam. 7. ButtonholcH. 

2. Patching. 8. Sewing on buttons. 

3. Gathering — plain. !>. Drafting skirt patterns. 

4. Gathering — French. U). (cutting and making skirt. 

5. Stroking gathers. 11. Additional work: aprons, 

6. Putting on bands. skirts, nuder-waists, etc. 

Fifth Gradc.^(Third Year Work.) 

1. Felling. 8. Drafting patterns for sbme un 

2. Gusset-making. der-garment. 

3. Hemstitching. 9. Cutting and making the same. 

4. Tucking. 10. Fancy stitching. 

5. Cloth-darning. 11. Additional work: night shirts. 

6. Weaving. gowns, under-garments,draw 

7. Stocking darning. ers, shirt waists, etc. 
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Sixth Grade— (Fourth Tear Work,) 



1. Review of pattern drafting. 

2. Sleeve. 

3. Collar. 

4. Waist. 

5. Cutting the above. 



6. Basting and stitching the same. 

7. Finish seams. 

8. Tailor button-holes. 

9. Loops and eyelets. 

10. Sewing on hooks and eyes. 



Seventh Grade— (Fifth Year Work.) 

(A) 



Cooking: 
1. Discussion of — 

(a) What it is. 

(b) Effects upon foods. 
Fuel: wood, gas, coal. 
Starting the fire. 

4. Boiling — 



2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 



(e) Make beef tea. 

(f) Experiment with starch and 
flour. 

Make blanc mange. 
Make a saiad — serve the same 
with vegetables or meat. 

(a) Note with thermometer 7. Boil potatoes; beets; onions; 
changes of temperature of squash, etc. 

water. 8. Make vegetable soup. 

(b) Effects upon the white of an 9. Boil oat meal — other cereals. 



egg: of cold water; of hot 



Study cereals. 



water; of continued boiling; 10. Boil rice; make custard. 

of simmering. 11. Boil coffee, and cocoa. Study 



(c) Study in similar manner ef- 



them. 



fects upon fresh meat. De- 12. Boil and bake macaroni. Study 
duce that the proper temper- its manufacture, 

ature for cooking albumen is 13. Make corn starch pudding, 
just below simmering point, 
(d) Experiment in similar man- Lessons on utensils used in cooking, 
ner with salted meats; smok- 
ed meats. 

(B) 
Stewing: 

Experiment with tough meats with and without acids — (lemon 
juice, etc.). 

(C) 
Broiling: 

Study names and positions of steaks; selection of different meats. 
Toast bread. Make milk toast. Study utensils used in broilihg. 



(D) 
Baking: 

1. Experiment with yeast, soda, 3. 

cream of tartar, sour milk, 
baking powder. Show in 4. 
each the presence of carbonic 
acid. (Lighted taper extin- 
guished.) ' 5. 

2. Distinguish soda from cream of 

tartar. 



Make yeast. Discuss the yeast 
plant. 

Make pop-overs, biscuits, muf- 
fins, corn-bread, wheat bread, 
etc. 

Bake meat: compare with broil- 
ed and boiled meat. Select 
best pieces; basting; solid 
and rolled roasts. 
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Eighth Grade— (Sixth Year Work.) 

1. Review of previous year's work. 

2. Particular attention to pastry cooking. 

3. Household economics: — 

(a) Prepare menus for different seasons. 

(b) Prepare menus for certain number of persons at stipulated cost 
for each. 

. (c) Comparison of cost of different menus. 

MANTAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SHOP. 

1. Drawing: Geometric forms drawn to a scale; projections, (a) of 

line, (b) of plane; beveled corner of frame; mortise; dovetailed 
tenon; various kinds of joints; drawing from objects; making ob- 
jects from drawings; lettering. 

2. Use of Instruments: T-sqimre; 45°-triangle; 30° and 60°-triangle; 

dividers; compasses; drawing pen; bow pen; protracter. 

3. Woodwork: (a) use of tools: saw, plane, chisel, square, try-square, 

bevel-square, compasses, gauge, 
(b) Making joints: half-and-half closed joints, half-and-half open 
joints, miter joint, simple mortise and tenon joint, double mortise 
and tenon joint, oblique mortise and tenon joint, dovetail joint, 
dowel joint, rafter joiiit. 

4. Projects: boxes, chests, tables, step-ladders, wardrobes, book-cases, 

or any other article not beyond the pupil's skill that does not take 
too much time. 

COST OF MANUAL TRAINING. 

Owing to the great variety of manual training work the "cost" is a 
very elastic term. While there are in the United States a number of 
manual training schools whose couri^es of study compass everything 
pertaining to the subject, the necessary expense is so great as to be 
practically prohibitive except in the largest cities ; and even there, but 
for endowments, few of them would have an existence. 

It is not necessary, however, to the success of the manual training 
idea that such extensive courses be adopted. The fundamental benefits 
may be compassed by a course so narrow as to include only carpentry 
and cooking. These are within the financial reach of every small city. 

We give below the estimated cost of an equipment sufficient to meet 
the necessities of a shop and kitchen each fitted for from 24 to 30 pupils. 
These figures are fui-nished by men experienced in outfitting and direct- 
ing manual training laboratories. 

Equipment, 

1. Ward buildings for 5th and 6th grade, sewing and knife-work, |25 

each. 

2. Woodwork Laboratory for higher grades, $400 to $000. 
:\. Cooking Laboratory for higher grades, $300 to $000. 
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Running Expenses* 



n 



5tb and 6tli grades. No. boys, 298. Total cost of materials for 

year, |34; per pupil 10.113 

5tli and 6th grades. No. girls, 342. Total eost of materials for 

year, ^30; per pupil 0.087 

Higher grades. No. bovs, .*U56. Total cost of materials for year, 

?88; per pupil.. .\ 0.219 

Higher grades. No. girls, 408. Total cost of material for year, 

f300; (a) per pupil 0.735 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From our investigations of manual training in the public schools we 
m'e fully convinced of the following: 

First — That the pupils, especially boys from 14 to 16 years of age, 
4ire better satisfied with school. 

General Francis A. Walker says, '*There is no place, or only a most 
uncomfortable one, for those boys who are strong in perception, apt in 
manipulation, and correct in the interpretation of phenomena, but who 
are not good at memorizing or rehearsing the opinions of others, or 
who, by their indifference or slowness of speech, are unfitted for ordi- 
nary intellectual gymnastics.'- 

Second' — That it tends to create and maintain interest in other school 
work. 

Third — That it offers a broad culture. 

Supt. C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass., says, '*What we most regret 
is that some of those who are heard the oftenest upon educational ques- 
tions, have not yet caught the significance of the doctrine that manual 
training is from the beginning, an indispensable part of a liberal 
<Miucation.'' 

Fourth — That it does not add anything to the school burden of pupils, 
but by developing the pupil's practical side, enables him to master his 
academic work enough easier to more than off-set the time put upon the 
manual training work. 

Fifth — That it encourages thrift, industry, and love of skillful work, 
and cultivates a respect for the skilled workman. 

Sixth — That it is a protection against the deadening effect of our pres- 
ent system of labor. Ordinarily a lad enters a shop not to learn a trade, 
but to become expert in the running' of some machine. He succeeds, and 
day after day, month after month, year after year, stands before that 
same machine a mere automaton, — as soulless as the machine he con- 
trols, and about as little considered in the industrial world. No wonder 
he is in want when some invention supplants the machine which has 
become a part of his existence. Had his aptitudes been developed by 
manual training in school, he would be able to quickly adjust himself to 
the new condition of things. Or a girl enters a kitchen not to become a 
housekeeper, but to execute in a machine-like manner the plans of 
another. Week in, week out, she prepares the menu planned by another; 
8he sets the table at the time and in the manner planned by another; 

*Tli(*Ke flinir^ii wer^ taken from Annual Report of the Kalamazoo Manual Tralnlnir School, 
la) This Includes wood, coal« gas. and prlntloR of cooking let^^onH. 
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she washes the dishes and arranges them in the china closet as directed 
by another. She sweeps, dusts, and does the washing on days selected 
by another. In short, her personality is quietly smothered. Is it any 
wonder that girls with actiye minds and some originality cannot con- 
tent themselves with the automatic round of the ordinary domestic? 

Creativeness puts soul into work. Who has not seen the eye of the 
aged farmer sparkle as its ow^ner recounts his conquests of the forest, 
changing year by year the face of nature itself — creating a new earth? 
And how like drudgery farming must become when nothing new enters 
into the work! 

Seventh — ^That it develops love for order, exactness, and cleanliness, 
and teaches the principles of economy. 

Eighth — ^That it trains and develops the perceptive and analytic, con- 
structive and inventive faculties, and gives excellent opportunity for 
originality. 

Ninth — ^That it lengthens the school life of those boys whose tastes 
are not especially intellectual by giving them school work in which 
they can see tangible benefits. 

About three-fortieths of the population of a city are of high school 
age. In a city of 20,000 people there would be, then, 1,500 young people 
of high school age; in a city of 100,000 population, 7,500 such pupils. 
Statistics show, however, that not one-fifth of that number are enrolled 
in the high schools of the cities of this state — in many cases not one- 
tenth. This is not because such pupils come from poverty-stricken 
homes, but because they — especially the boys — do not find in the high 
school that which appeals to them, either from an educational or prac- 
tical point of view. On the other hand, manual training work has a 
wonderful attraction for boys. Take as an example the experience 
of The Chicago Manual Training School. Tiiis school exacts regular 
high school work, and, in addition, one hour a day in drawing and two 
hours in shop-work; and yet, although Chicago has plenty of high schools 
so situated that some one of them is within easy reach from any part 
of the city, many boys elect to go miles to attend this school. Some of 
them must start early and return late; two of its graduates, for three 
years, made a daily journey of eighty miles to attend this school, 
although a good high school existed near their own home — a city near 
Chicago. 

Tenth — That it gives the great mass of pupils — children of the poor, 
who cannot finish the high school — a mental equipment for the activities 
of life which the ordinary schools cannot give. 

Eleventh — And last, though by no means least, that the practical 
business men and women believe in the idea. 
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MANUAL TRAIXIXG IN MICHIGAN. 



ANN ARBOR. 



Manual training was introdaced in Ann Arbor in September, 
1900. It begins in the fourth grade and continues through the eighth. 
Some elective high school work is also done. About 900 pupils are 
taking the w#rk this year in the different grades. Instruction at present 
is given by two teachers. It includes Sloyd and shop-work in wood for 
the boys;" sewing and cooking for the girls. The work is under the 
supervision of Superintendent of Schools H. M. Slawson. 

The work so far is favorablv received and the outlook for its further 
introduction is good. 

BAY CITY. 

Manual training was introduced into Bay City high school in 1891. 
It consists of carpentry and wood-turning in ninth and tenth grades, 
with about 60 pupils taking the work. This year cooking has been in- 
troduced in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Over 550 girls take 
this work. The boys in these grades take mechanical drawing while the 
cooking lesson is given. Sewing is taught once a week in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades to about 600 girls. Until this year sewing had 
been taught after school to such as desired to take it. There are two 
"centers" for cooking* to which pupils from different ward schools ^o 
for instruction. The work here is very popular. 

CALUMET. 

The Calumet manual training plant was established by the Calumet 
& Hecla Mining Company in 1899. It was introduced first into the high 
school. The boys have carpentry and wood-turning one hour each day; 
forging and machine-shop two hours each day. The girls have sewing 
one hour each day. Both shop-work and domestic science extend 
through the entire four years' work of the high school. All the work 
is based upon mechanical drawing. As the work was so recently intro- 
duced, the domestic science laboratories were not equipped at the time 
of the visit by our representative, but were to be as soon as the new 
plant authorized by Pres. Alexander Agassiz, of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company, is completed. 

The shop-Work here differs quite materially from that of other schools 
visited, in that the work is all directed to utility. Pupils make things 
• to be used. This is especially true of the work in iron and steel. Every 
piece made is for use in the mining work, and we were informed that 
it would cost the company as much to buy the pieces made by the 
students as it did to run that part of the school; in other words, the 
work is self-supporting. Here was found some of the most remarkable 
work seen anywhere. It seemed incredible that boys could so quickly 
learn the secrets of such skill, and tends to show how much time is 
wasted in learning a trade in the ordinary haphazard way. Here, too, 
was found the most intense interest in the shop-work. There seemed 
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to be a feeling of ownership in every piece of work being made. The 
boys said, "This is my job," and there seemed to be a sense of personal 
responsibility not manifest where several worked on the same project. 
It would be difficult to determine whether this was owing entirely to 
the Sloyd idea, or whether it was not in part owing to the environments 
of the pupils. They have been reared in the midst of a wbrld by itself, 
for Calumet is not like any other city in Michigan. All the work they 
had ever seen was in the line of mining. Their fathers and brothers 
are miners, and they expect to be connected with that industry in some 
of its departments. All these conditions give to their work a reality 
not found in the ordinary manual training schools. Supt. F. W. Cooley, 
of the Calumet schools, says, "We have found that this idea of prac- 
ticality adds much interest to the boy's idea of the work. It means much 
to the boy to realize that his work, if well done, will be placed alongside 
of the work of men, and will be useful in the practical world." 

We shall watch with much interest the outcome of this phase of 
manual training in its effects upon the academic work of pupils. 

DETROIT. 

At different times during the past decade efforts have been made to 
establish manual training in the Detroit city schools, but no definite 
action was taken by the board of education until the spring of 1899, 
when an appropriation of |5,000 was made for the purpose of intro- 
ducing it in the elementary schools. Following this action a manual 
training center wa« established in the Tilden sctfool in October, 1899, 
and a few months later, at the Campau school. 

These centers accommodated the pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades from the ten schools in their vicinity. 

This year an appropriation of |6,00() was made, and centers have been 
established at the Duffield and McGraw schools. These centers each 
accommodate 750 pupils — ^.'^75 boys at bench-work and the same number 
of girls in the cooking class — each receiving instruction one and one-half 
hours per week. 

The general plan of the work is as follows: In the fourth grade both 
boys and girls are taught cardboard construction by the grade teachers, 
the work being so arranged that instruction can be given to a class of 
fifty pupils. In the fifth grade the regular teacher continues the card- 
board instruction for the boys, while a special teacher instructs the 
girls in sewing. In the sixth grade the regular teacher carries on the 
cardboard work with the boys — knives being substituted for scissors, 
and thin wood taking the place of the cardboard during the latter half of 
the year. The girls in this grade are taught sewing by a special teacher. 

In the seventh and eighth grades bench-work is given the boys — the 
models being selected with reference to utility — while cooking is taught 
to the girls. It will thus be seen that special* teachers are employed 
only for the girls in fifth and sixth grade sewing and seventh and eighth 
grade cooking, and for the boys in bench-work. 

The use of cardboard instead of wood in the lower grades is an inno- 
vation peculiar to Detroit among the Michigan cities visited. Its sub- 
stitution for wood is an outgrowth of the demand in Boston for manual 
training work which could be carried on by the regular grade teacher. 
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Prof. Trybom, director of Detroit manual training work, with the assist- 
ance of Misses O'Connor and Wilson, developed a constructive card- 
board system which seems to meet the demand and is now on trial in 
Boston as well as in Detroit. The friends of manual training will watch 
the experiment with much interest. 

In the adoption of manual training in the grades before its introduc- 
tion in the high school, Detroit has departed from the customary pro- 
cedure. It is, however, expected that the work will be extended to 
include the primary grades at one end of the system and the high school 
at the other. Detroit has taken up the manual training idea with its 
usual conservatism, introducing it by easy stages and placing it under 
competent instructors. The work has the firm,' unqualified support of 
Superintendent of Schools, W. C. Martindale, which fact insures its 
success. 

FLINT. 

• 

Flint introduced manual training on a small scale in 1899. This year 
the work has been much extended and includes the following: 

For Boys — Seventh grade, Sloyd, drawing of articles first made. The 
course begins with plain geometrical figures and is graduated up to 
projects of three dimensions. In eighth grade bench-work, including 
trifing, planing, sawing and filling is introduced. In ninth grade more 
advanced bench-work, and in the higher grades mechanical drawing, 
leadlQg up to machine designs. 

For Girls — Seventh and eighth grades, sewing, including the various 
kinds of stitches, etc., followed by the making of articles, garments, etc. 

GRAND RAPIDS. 

Manual training in Grand Bapids has had a peculiar history. Several 
times the board of education placed an appropriation for its introduction 
in the school budget, but it met with sufficient opposition in the council 
to secure its defeat. The friends of the idea, however, were not dis- 
mayed. A systematic plan of education on the subject of manual train- 
ing was inaugurated. Lectures upon the subject were given; influential 
men among the opposition were persuaded to visit manual training 
schools and study their workings and the idea. Newspapers gave much 
space to its discussion. With increased knowledge concerning the sub- 
ject came an increase of support and a corresponding weakness in the 
opposition, until at last, in 1900, an appropriation of $5,000 passed the 
council with but four dissenting voices, and the work is being inaugu- 
rated at the present time. 

The boys in the fifth and sixth grades will have knife work, the girls 
sewing; in the seventh grade the boys will have shop-work and the girls 
cooking. The work will be extended next year. 

The Grand Bapids experience is the experience of many other cities; 
viz., first, that much of the opposition to manual training comes from 
those who would be the most directly benefited — the poor man; second, 
that opposition vanishes in proportion as the manual training idea is 
understood. 

We consider Grand Bapids a typical city for manual training, and 
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shall be much disappointed if it does not meet with marked success 
there. The present movement, we believe, marks an era in the educa- 
tional history of that city. 

ISHPEMING. 

The present condition of manual training work in the Ishpeming 
schools is the result of a growth of public sentiment brought about by 
witnessing its workings. Several years ago a small amount of shop- 
work was introduced as an experiment. It proved a success and more 
was added. Each addition but increased the demand for a wider range 
of work, until at the time of our visit the work included carpentry, 
forging, use of jig-saw, planer and shaper, molding, and casting. 

One of the special features of this school is the making of physical 
apparatus and school fixtures, such as shelves, cupboards, etc. Free- 
hand drawing is not commenced in the schools until pupils reach l^e 
manual training work. But here both free-hand and mechanical draw- 
ing are given special attention, and the results obtained are something 
surprising. The question, "Is time not lost in teaching drawing in the 
grades before pupils appreciate the value of it?" continually presented 
itself; but an anchorage, grown gray with years and strong with un- 
questioning acceptance, prevented any great amount of drifting from 
orthodoxy. 

During the past summer a manual training building was built in which 
the work will be very much extended; the old manual training room was 
also fitted up as a laboratory for the girls' manual training work. A 
very interesting thing in connection with the completion of the new 
building is that the manual training students are doing all of the inside 
work, and making every piece of new apparatus — benches, drawing 
stands and dynamo — and putting in the electric lighting plant and motor. 

T^e manual training work is under the control of Supt. J. E. NeCollins, 
of the city schools. The director of the work is O. G. Peterson, formerly 
of Ann Arbor. 

KALAMAZOO. 

The proposition to establish manual training in the Kalamazoo public 
schools was submitted to a vote of the people at the annual school meet- 
ing held June 5, 1899, and carried by «a vote of 265 for and 160 against. 
This proposition allowed the sum of |4,000 to be spent for equipment 
and expenses for the current year. 

The equipment in each ward school building consists of a cabinet 
containing thirty trays to hold the tools for boys, and thirty drawers 
to hold sewing materials for girls. Each tray contains a T-square, 45"^ 
and 60° triangles, rule, pad of drawing paper, compasses and a carving 
knife. The trays fit upon the school room desks, and while protecting 
the desks, serve as tables on which to work. 

The manual work starts in the fifth grade and during fifth and sixth 
grades the boys work at mechanical drawing, knife work and chip carv- 
ing and the girls at plain sewing and the making of simple garments. 

The manual work of the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth grsule pupils 
is done in the cooking and woodworking laboratories in the high 
school building. These rooms are directly under the assembly room. 
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The pupils are sent from the ward school buildings once a week and 
the lessons are for one and one-half hours. 

Nothing is made to sell and the exercises are not always of practical 
use, as the object sought is education. If anything can be made that 
is needed in the school, and it is considered that education can be devel- 
oped at the same time, the article is made. 

Tiie eighth, ninth and tenth years' work, when the course is com- 
pleted, will consist in more advanced woodwork exercises and include 
some cabinet making, pattern making, wood carving and mechanical 
drawing. The pupils will be taken to visit and inspect manufactories 
and various industries in the city, so they will understand how articles 
are manufactured for the market. 

The girls work in the domestic science laboratory one and one-half 
hours a week. This room is equipped for classes of thirty-two pupils. 

The public night school is held in the high school building Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday evenings, and two classes in cooking, for women, 
are receiving instruction. There are also two classes for men in 
mechanical drawing and shopwork, also classes in chemistry and book- 
keeping. 

Kalamazoo stands in a position by itself, different from most other 
cities. The people of Kalamazoo voted to start the school and instructed 
the Board of Education to do so. Generally cities have had some citizen 
who establislied a manual training school and afterwards gave it to 
the city. 

MARQUETTE. 

Marquette had the misfortune to lose its high school building by fire, 
and at the time of the visit was considering plans for a new building. 
These plans contemplated provision for a well equipped manual training 
department in connection with the high school. Certain public-spirited 
citizens had already signified their intention of donating f 1,000 or 
more, to be applied in the equipment of such a school; consequently, we 
anticipate that in the near future Marquette will have a manual training 
department second to none in any city of its S'ze in this state. 

MUSKEGON. 

The manual training work in Muskegon began in 1896. Shopwork and 
drawing were introduced for boys in connection with the commercial 
and mechanical courses, and sewing for girls of the commercial and 
domestic courses. The boys worked in the high school basement, the 
girls in the attic. 

In October, 1897, the Hackley Manual Training School was dedicated, 
being the first building of its kind in Michigan. Two years before this 
Mr. Charles H. Hackley had, through the Board of Education, tendered 
to the city of Muskegon f30,000 for building and equipping a manual 
^ training school. He also agreed to give annually ?5,000 towards the 
running expenses, and at his death to provide an endowment of f 100,000, 
the income of which should be used to defray running expenses of the 
school. In this year (1897) the work included carpenter shop and wood 
turning shop for boys; sewing room and kitchen for girls. In 1898, a 
foundry, blacksmith shop, gymnasium, laundry, and additional sowing 
6 
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room were added. In 1899 the machine shop was equipped, and in 1900* 
a room for clay modeling was fitted out. Plans were also drawn for 
the addition of two wings when the present building shall become to(> 
much crowded. The plan of the building, the equipment, and course or 
study, were made after an extensive investigation of manual training, 
schools in several states, by David McKenzie, superintendent of Mus- 
kegon city schools, and a committee of the school trustees. The coorse- 
of study is very complete, and it is compulsory from the fifth grade to 
the tenth inclusive. The enrollment in 1899 was 620. 

As the Muskegon manual training school is the most complete in the- 
state, we give below one of its long courses of study, and also its domes- 
tic course in drawing. 

Mechanical Course. — First year. 

Joinery: Ten periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

The care and use of different hand tools, and the making of joints; the- 
nature, growth, preparation, and preservation of wood. The collec- 
tion of different varieties of wood. 

Carpentry and Cabinet Work: Ten periods a week for nine weeks^ 
The elementary principles of carpentry; the application of board and 
brace measure as found upon the carpenter's square; tension, com- 
pression, and cross-strain; project work; construction of a desk or book: 
case. 

Wood Carcing: Five periods a week for nine weeks. 

Mechanical Drawing: Four periods a week for twenty-seven weeks. 
Geometric construction and interlaced design, involving the use of the* 
drawing board, T-square, triangles, and scale, and the application of 
India ink; the care and use of instruments; working drawings to scale;, 
orthographic and isometric projection. 

Free-Hand Drawing: One period a week for twenty-seven weeks. 

Practice with straight and curved lines, and flat tinting with pen and 
ink; outlining and shading a rectangular block and a cubical frame- 
from the model; lettering practice on some single style of alphabet. 

Designing: Five periods a week for nine weeks. (Jeometric and 
free-hand designs related to carving and surface decoration. 

Mechanical Course. — Second year. 

Wood Turnery: Ten periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

Center, face-plate, and chuck turning; staining and polishing; sources- 
and uses of oils, gums, and resins. 

Pattern Making: Ten periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

A large proportion of the i>attern work is for projects to be built io' 
the machine shop. 

Mechanical Drawing: Three periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Pattern drawing and design; tracing and blue printing; sketching part»^ 
of machines from which working drawings are made. 

Designing: One period a week for eighteen weeks. 

Free-Hand Drawing: One period a week for thirty-six weeks. 

Principles of perspective; wooden models outlined with the penciC 
and shaded; representation of their shadows with pen and ink. 

Oeomctrical Drawing: One period a week for eighteen we(»ks. 
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The construction of problems with the steps of the processes ex- 
pressed in order by equalities, and the signs of parallelism and i>er- 
pendicularity. 

Mechanical Course. — Third yea/t\ 

Moulding and Casting: Ten periods a week for fifteen weeks. Bench 
and door moulding; making and baking cores; casting iron and brass; 
principles of metallurgy. 

Brazing and Soldering: Ten periods a week for three weeks. Brazing 
steel, brass rings, and band saws; cutting out and soldering sheet metal 
work. 

Forging: Ten periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

The elementary processes of forging, including welding and temper- 
ing; the making of useful articles, such as chains, tongs, bolts, a set of 
lathe tools, and a set of moulders' tools; study of the properties and 
manufacture of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. 

Mechanical Drawing: Three periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Principles of descriptive geometry. Assuming geometric solids in 
simple position, and rotating them into compound positions; shading 
them with water color or India ink, and casting their shadows; proof 
of the method of isometric projection; passing a plane through a cone 
and the development of the conic sections; orthographic projections of 
intersecting solids and the development of their surfaces; ornamental 
lettering and border design. 

Free-Hand Drawing: Two periods a week for thirty-six weeks. Draw- 
ing from casts; shading — (a) ink, (b) pencil, (c) charcoal. 

• 

Mechanical Course, — Fourth year. 

Machine Work: Ten periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

Exercises in turning and screw cutting; use of the drill, planer, 
shaper, milling machine and emery grinder; chipping, filing, scraping, 
and inlaying. 

Domestic Course in Drawing. — First year. 

Free-Hand Drawing: Three periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Copying two or three picture sketches to acquire touch and method 
of shading, after which models from still life may be shaded with i>en 
and ink. 

Mechanical Drawing: Two periods a week for thirty-six weeks. Stn? 
mechanical drawing in mechanical course. 

Domestic Course in Dratcing. — Second year. 

Free-Hand Dratcing: TJiree periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Principles of perspective; wooden models outlined with lead pencil, and 
shaded with ]>en and ink, including shadows; copying one or two cast 
drawings. 

Designing: Two periods a week for eighteen weeks. 

Free-hand and geometric designs suitable for wood carving and sur- 
face decorations; border design; tinting with water color; practice in 
free-hand lettering. 

Mechanical Drawing: Two i>eriods a week for eight tH*n weeks. Geo- 
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metric problems, with the orderly steps of construction expressed by 
writing relations ; geometric solids in simple position drawn in plan and 
elevation, and shaded with water color; their shadows cast mechanically. 

Domestic Course in Drawing. — Third year. 

Free-Hand Drawing: Three periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 
Drawing from casts with pencil, charcoal, pen and ink; sketching from 
life; out-door sketching from nature. 

Decorative Demgn: Two periods a week for thirty-six weeks. 

Domestic Course in Drawing. — Fourth year. 

Water Color Painting: Five periods a week for eighteen weeks. 
Painting of flowers, fruits, vegetables, books, furniture, draperies, land- 
scapes, stuffed birds, animals, etc. 

Oil Painting, China Painting, or Advanced Electives: Five periods a 
week for eighteen weeks. 

In this school, as in most manual training schools, drawing is the 
basis of all the work. No pupil is allowed to construct a project except 
he first has made a drawing of it. 

Connected with the school is a well equipped gymnasium also, for 
girls. This will be made more extensive when the additions above men- 
tioned are built. 

There are eight instructors employed, under the direct supervision 
of E. D. Hoyt, formerly of Ann Arbor. 

The Muskegon manual training school has had financially ^'easy sail- 
ing." The cost of outfitting a complete manual training school often 
staggers the tax-payer, and many a believer in the idea hesitates to 
incur the necessary expense. Many cities might well wish that they, 
too, possessed a Charles H. Hackley. But where "much is given, much 
shall be required," and manual training under the best conditions is on 
trial in Muskegon, and we believe that much of its future in Michigan 
will depend upon the results here. We have, however, no fears of the 
outcome. 

MENOMINEE. 

Manual training work in Menominee is the result of a sentiment 
created by a zealous, believing, working woman's club, seconded by a 
progressive, courageous superintendent of schools. At first a small 
amount of money was raised by subscription as an experiment. Mem- 
bers of the Woman's Club attended the schools and supervised the sew- 
ing work. Meetings were held to discuss the matter. As a result, 
sufficient interest was developed to secure a vote for an appropriation to 
establish manual training in the schools. 

A room in the basement of the beautiful high school building was 
fitted up with drawing stands, benches with vises, turning lathes, all 
with proper outfits for twenty boys. To this was added a five horse- 
power motor. The cost of all this was in round numbers only f 1,000. 
(It is but just to say, however, that the benches were not purchased, 
but were made under the guidance of a practical mechanic.) 
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Sewing is taught to 300 girls, in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, by a teacher who gives half-time to the work. 

The boys in the sixth grade take Sloyd. Those in the seventh and 
eighth grades take shop work. In all these grades the work is com- 
pulsory; in the high school it is elective, and yet about two-thirds of 
the high school boys take the work. 

Supt. Woodley believes that the main manual training benefits lie 
in the drawing and carpentry, and he states that a working outfit for 
twenty pupils need not cost over f300. The shop work is under the 
direction of F. B. Williams, who is an enthusiast in the work. The sew- 
ing is under the direction of Mrs. F. B. Williams. In no place did the 
Board of Education, citizens and pupils show greater enthusiasm for 
manual training. 

SAGINAW. 

Saginaw introduced manual training in the fifth and sixth grades at 
the beginning of the present year. Knife work is taught to about 450 
boys, and sewing to 525 girls. Two special teachers are employed, who 
go from building to building giving instruction one hour each week. The 
interest is good and the work promises to grow until a very complete 
manual training school is supported. E. C. Warriner, superintendent 
of the city schools, is enthusiastic and hopeful. 

The above list of Michigan cities shows that manual training has a 
strong hold upon the school sentiment, but it does not show its full 
strength. Another year will see its introduction into many more 
schools. Indeed, our great fear now for the future of manual train- 
ing is that many schools will plunge blindly into it on an expensive 
scale, with neither money nor public sentiment sufficient to support it 
through its infancy, and thus bring it into disfavor. 



MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS VISITED IN OTHER STATES. 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago never does things by halves, and its work in manual training 
is no exception to the rule. The first school was established through 
the influence of the Commercial Club of Chicago. It opened in February, 
1884, under the direction of Dr. H. H. Belfield. Its equipment is com- 
plete in every detail. Its teachers enthusiastic and pupils vigorous. 
The high school work is complete, and in addition to it is the manual 
training work. This work is elective, and yet young men from every 
part of this city flock to this school. Besides this manual training 
school there are a number of others. Manual Training Form No. 3 gives 
reference to the Jewish Manual Training School, a very interesting 
school indeed, supported entirely by bequests and donations. Other train- 
ing schools, such as the Chicago Manual Training School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Armour Institute, etc., are well known as among 
the best in their class; but space forbids further mention. 
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investigations by Michigan's well known ex-superintendent, W". "V\". 
Chalmers, formerly of Grand Rapids. The manual training work is 
under the supervision of Virgil Curtis, a genial gentleman and an 
enthusiastic believer in his work. Indeed, this is one of the peculiar 
features of the manual training teacher wherever found. 

Besides the plant connected with the high school there are five "cen- 
ters" or local plants for seventh and eighth grades in woodwork and 
kitchen. During the present year the name of the school has been 
changed to the Toledo Polytechnic School. 



It is essential that some method of work be adopted in manual train- 
ing by which the most can be accomplished with the least loss of time 
from other school work. The plan usually adopted by cities having 
manual training work is about as follows: A manual training labor- 
atory—workshop, kitchen, and dress-making room for 24 to 30 pupils — 
is located near the high school, to which pupils repair in classes at 
stated times. In the largest cities there are usually several such schools 
to correspond with the number of high schools. 

In addition to the above there are in some of the cities manual train- 
ing "centers" fitted up, in such ward buildings as are most convenient, 
with shop and kitchen outfits for about 24 pupils. To these "centers" 
pupils are sent from the ward schools of that locality. Besides this 
there are the sewing and whittling rooms fitted up in different ward 
buildings in which these subjects are taught. The teachers who teach 
this work go from building to building to give the instruction. 



The ordinary manual training woodworking shop is usually fitted up 
with the following individual tools: Three planes — fore, jack, and 
smoothing; a set of chisels, and a set of bits; a 12-inch steel square, tri- 
square, bevel-square, hammer, mallet, rule; saws — cross-cut, rip, 
back; gauge, dividers, bit-brace, knife, nail-set, and pencil. In addition 
there is usually a special set of tools, kept in some convenient part of 
the room, which each hoy can wse for any special work. 

In the ward whittling work buildings each boy is furnished with a 
tray containing a knife, compass, T-square, triangle, scale, and pencil. 

The material for all the work is provided by contract. The perish- 
able material for the kitchen is ordered day by day; the other kitchen 
material week by week. One of the most efficient lessons in domestic 
economy ia practiced here, as not an ounce of material is allowed in 
excess of llie actual needs for the prescribed work. Each girl must 
make liei' allowance do her work. The sewing material is provided in 
much the same way, there being no waste allowed. In some cases par- 
euts who desire their girls to do more than the regular work — perhaps 
make some garment for themselves — furnish the material. 

In the shop, the same rigid economy is enforced. The boy is given 
just enough lumber to make his project, and he must so apply his pat- 
terns as to get it out of the lumber given him. Thus elements of econ- 
omy, so I'sscntial to success in life, are inculcated. But it is not only for 
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CLEVELAND. 

The beginnings of manual training in Cleveland, Ohio, were very 
humble. In February, 1885, a small carpenter shop was started in a 
barn, situated on Kennard street, near Euclid avenue, for the benefit of 
some boys in the Central high school. Through the diligence and en- 
thusiasm of these boys the value of manual training was brought to the 
notice of some business men. Meetings were held and the question of 
establishing a manual training school was discussed. A stock com- 
pany with a capital of f 25,000 was formed for the purpose of "promoting 
education, and especially for the establishment and maintenance of a 
school of manual training where pupils shall be taught the use of tools 
and materials, and instruction shall be given in mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, and mechanical drawing." 

The school was opened in February, 1886. Soon after this the state 
legislature passed an act authorizing the city of Cleveland to levy a tax 
of one-fifth of one mill for manual training and domestic purposes. 

The organizer of the movement in Cleveland was Mr. Newton M. 
Anderson. In September, 1885, the school opened with 125 pupils, which 
in three years increased to 325. Three new "centers'' are being pro- 
vided. The manual training work is under the supervision of William 
E. Roberts. 

MBNOMONIE. 

■ 

The Stout Manual Training School building was erected and equipped 
by Senator J. H. Stout, of the Knapp-Stout Company, in 1890. The 
experiment proved a gratifying success, and accordingly the manual 
training work was incorporated into the school courses and a new build- 
ing was erected adjoining the high school. In 1897 the high school and 
manual training buildings were destroyed by fire. An additional block 
of land was secured and plans made for a much larger building. Through 
the generosity of Mr. Stout, who has spared no expense, the building and 
equipment are complete in every detail from the kindergarten to the art 
studios. The manual training work is a complement to the public 
school, the high school students having one exercise each day and the 
lower grade pupils two each day. 

In connection with the manual training school is a normal school 
for the instruction of rural teachers. TJiis is one of Senator Stout's 
ideas, and through his influence a law now stands upon the Wisconsin 
statute books by which such normal schools may be established and 
certain aid for their support drawn from the state treasury. 

The manual training work is under the direction of F. W. Kendall; 
the normal department under W. E. Morrison. 

These two educational features have given this little city of 6,000 
inhabitants an almost national reputation, and hundreds of educators 
have made long journeys to study their plans. It is estimated that the 
building and equipment cost f 130,000. 

It would be difficult to imagine a man more modest, genial, enthusias- 
tic, and original in ideas than Senator Stout, the founder and benefactor 
of this school — ^and the city as well, for his public generosity extends 
to other lines. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

Manual training was incorporated into the schools of Minneapolis in 
the year 1887. There are at present three workshops connected with 
"«ach of the three high schools — Central high school. North high school. 
.and South high school. In each of these schools special attention is 
given to drawing. 

There are also six schools for cooking and five schools in Sloyd for 
^seventh and eight grade pupils. The course is compulsory in the grades, 
hut elective in the high school. Manual training is supported here by 
taxation, and, as in Cleveland, it must stand or fall by the attitude of the 
tax-payer. The work seems here to be satisfactory and in a thriving con- 
•dition, showing that it has justified its existence in the eyes of the tax- 
payer. 

The work is under the supervision of J. E. Painter, a gentleman who 
believes fully in the educational phase of manual training, and suc- 
•ceeds in inculcating his belief in the work of the students. He does not 
believe, however, that any educative value need be lost in allowing 
students to work out individual projects under certain conditions. 

Manual training has existed here long enough to "find its level," and 
St has struck a high one. 

ST. PAUL. 

The manual training work in St. Paul was not found to be in so pros- 
perous a condition as in other cities visited. The supervisor, George 
Weithrecht, however, is not discouraged, but is sure that the trouble — 
41 financial one — is temporary, and that the coming year will see much 
better financial conditions. The manual training work originally was 
obligatory, but at present the rule is not enforced, as some of the man- 
ual training rooms w^ere closed. Mr. Weithrecht is an enthusiastic 
believer in the manual training idea, and we believe if anyone can revive 
the interest in the work, he can and will do it. 

TOLEDO. 

The Toledo movement was iuspired by Mr. E. A. McComber, seconded 
by Messrs. William H. Scott and Frank Scott. It was founded through 
the generosity of Jessup W. Scott and William 11. Raymond, in the 
jrears of 1872-:5, Mr. Scott deeding land valued at |50,000, and Mr. Ray- 
mond making a gift of f 15,000. The following year, Mr. Jessup Scott 
having died, his widow and his three sons made a further conveyance 
of property valued at fSO.OOO. In 1884 the trustees of the school ten- 
dered the entire plant to the city of Toledo, which tender was accepted. 
Toledo thus stands as one of the pioneer institutions of its kind in this 
<*ountry. 

Since this time the school has been a part of the ToUhIo public school 
•system. Its course of study is one of the most complete of any visited. 
The work begins in the fifth grade and extends to the high school. 
Perhaps as enthusiastic a class as the Department representative found 
wsis the class in clay modeling in this school. 

Our representative was cordially received and ably assisted in his 
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investigations by Michigan's well known ex-superintendent, Wr W. 
Chalmers, formerly of Grand Bapids. The manual training work is 
under the supervision of Virgil Curtis, a genial gentleman and an 
enthusiastic believer in his work. Indeed, this is one of the peculiar 
features of the manual training teacher wherever found. 

Besides the plant connected with the high school there are five "cen- 
ters" or local plants for seventh and eighth grades in woodwork and 
kitchen. During the present year the name of the school has been 
changed to the Toledo Polytechnic School. 

PLAN OP WORK. 

It is essential that some method of work be adopted in manual train- 
ing by which the most can be accomplished with the least loss of time 
from other school work. The plan usually adopted by cities having 
manual training work is about as follows: A manual training labor- 
atory — workshop, kitchen, and dress-making room for 24 to 30 pupils — 
is located near the high school, to which pupils repair in classes at 
stated times. In the largest cities there are usually several such schools 
to correspond with the number of high schools. 

In addition to the above there are in some of the cities manual train- 
ing "centers" fitted up, in such ward buildings as are most convenient, 
with shop and kitchen outfits for about 24 pupils. To these "centers" 
pupils are sent from the ward schools of that locality. Besides this 
there are the sewing and whittling rooms fitted up in different ward 
buildings in which these subjects are taught. TJie teachers who teach 
this work go from building to building to give the instruction. 

TOOLS. 

The ordinary manual training woodworking shop is usually fitted up 
with the following individual tools: Three planes — fore, jack, and 
smoothing; a set of chisels, and a set of bits; a 12-inch steel square, tri- 
square, bevel-square, hammer, mallet, rule; saws — cross-cut, rip, 
back; gauge, dividers, bit-brace, knife, nail-set, and pencil. In addition 
there is usually a special set of tools, kept in some convenient part of 
the room, which each boy can use for any special work. 

In the ward whittling work buildings each boy is furnished with a 
tray containing a knife, compass, T-square, triangle, scale, and pencil. 

The material for all the work is provided by contract. The perish- 
able material for the kitchen is ordered day by day; the other kitchen 
material week by week. One of the most efficient lessons in domestic 
economy is practiced here, as not an ounce of material is allowed in 
excess of the actual needs for the prescribed work. Each girl must 
make her allowance do her work. The sewing material is provided in 
much the same way, there being no waste allowed. In some cases par- 
ents who desire their girls to do more than the regular work — ^perhaps 
make some garment for themselves — furnish the material. 

In the shop, the same rigid economy is enforced. The boy is given 
just enough lumber to make his project, and he must so apply his pat- 
terns as to get it out of the lumber given him. Thus elements of econ- 
omy, so essential to success in life, are inculcated. But it is not only for 
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the interest of the pupil that rigid economy must be practiced in manual 
training work, for it would be easy by only a slight waste on the part 
of each pupil to create so great a loss in the aggregate, as to bankrupt 
the manual training idea wherever supported by taxation. 



WHAT BECOMES OF THE GRADUATES OF :MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS? 

It would be difficult to say what becomes of the graduates of any 
school, inasmuch, as few take the trouble to keep track of them. This^ 
however, is such a vital question in the discussion of the manual train- 
ing work, that the director of the St. Louis manual training school has 
taken pains to keep a full record of its graduates during eleven years. 
We give below a summary of their statement regarding each of over 500 
•graduates : 

Architects 12 

Artists 3 

Bankers or brokers 5 

Bookkeepers 10 ; 

Carpenter 1 

Clerk (cashier or stenographer) 1 

. Clerks (hardware or manufacturing) 35 

Clerks (railroad or general offices) . . . -. 28 

Clerks (mercantile) 31 

Commercial travelers 8 

Contractors ; 5 

Dentists 2 

Draftsmen (for architects) 11 

Draftsmen (for manufacturers or railroads) 42 

Electricians 18 

Engineers, civil (with degrees) 11 

Engineers, mechanical (with degrees) 16 

Engineers, electrical (with degrees) 2 

Engineers, mining (with degrees) ^ 

Engineers, assisting (without degrees) 27 

Engineer, steam 1 

Farmers or fruiterers 8 

Foremen (in factories) 4 

Foremen (in drafting or designing rooms) 4 

Insurance 4 

Librarians 2 

Lawyers 8 

Managers or superintendents of industrial establishments . . 23 

Manufacturers 23 

Merchants 21 

Machinists ! 8 

Mechanic (of other sorts) 1 

Master mechanic of railroad 1 

Phvsicians 12 

Real estate or loan business » 14 

7 
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Students (the year this report was made) 91 

Teachers 30 

Unknown or unemployed 29 

Deceased n 

Of this whole number more than one-third took liigher education, 
general or professional. 



• 



HOW DOES MANUAL TRAINING DEVELOP BRAIN POWER? 

The human brain consists of an outer layer composed largely of brain 
cells, and an inner layer composed of nerve fibres. The brain cell gen- 
erates nerve energy; the fibres conduct this energy. We are told by 
scientists that the number of cells in the human brain is as great at 
birth as in mature life. If this be true, brain development consists in the 
growth of these cells and the putting forth of these nerve fibres. The 
proper development of these fibres is as necessary as that of cell 
growth. It will readily be seen from the above that it is not the size of 
the brain nor the number of brain-cells that gives brain power, but the 
number and size of the cells that can be used; in other words, brain 
power depends upon the development and co-ordination of brain-cells 
and brain fibres. Anything, be it study or physical exercises, that 
develops in a person the power to use more brain-cells and brain fibres, 
develops brain power, because it increases the size of the cells and the 
co-ordinative power. A person with the largest muscle is not always 
the strongest person. His strength is measured by his power of co- 
ordination of will, nerve, and muscle. No man ever reached the full 
measure of his muscular strength. There are cases of tetanus recorded 
in which the muscles of the arm contracted with sufficient force to break 
the arm bones, showing the enormous strength residing in the muscles; 
but no man ever yet had sufficient co-ordination of will, nerve, and 
muscle to do this himself. As a man never quite reaches his physical 
possibilities, so he never reaches the full limit of his mental powers. 

The brain has a motor power as well as a sensory power. The 
equilibrium of both must be maintained or a person becomes mentally 
unbalanced. Over-development of motor power tends to the brutal; 
of sensory power, to the visionary. A man of energy is a man of brain. 
Irresolution, indolence, and freakiness, are indications of either niotor 
or a sensory brain deficiency. Imbecility is shown in muscular move- 
ment as well as in thought and speech. 

Brain cells are either sensory — those that receive impulses from the 
special senses; or motor — those that generate the energy that causes the 
muscles to contract. Both classes of cells are grouped together in differ- 
ent parts of the brain, called brain areas, and in these areas are the "cen- 
ters'^ of nerve energy. We can locate in the sensory area the auditory 
and visual ''centers;'' and in the motor area, the trunk and hand-and- 
arm "centers.'' These sensory and motor areas, however, are not dis- 
tinct from each other, but are intermingled so that one seldom acts 
without there being action on the i)art of the other; for example, sensa- 
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tion may cause muscular action; a sharp noise starts one; a brilliant 
flash of light causes the e^'e to shut; a pungent odor distorts the face, 
etc. And a muscular action can be sensed; for example, one knows by 
sensation when he moves a hand or foot, or any part of his body. 

We are told that the size of motor areas depends more upon com- 
plexity of movement than upon the simple fact of muscular movement; 
hence, the more complicated the work done, the more brain power is 
developed. 

All cells, whether muscle-cells, nerve-cells, or brain-cells, are developed 
by use. It is not the province of this discussion to state how this is 
done, but both muscular and sensory action increases the power for 
rei)eating those acts: we walk better by walking; talk better by talking; 
see better by seeing; hear better by hearing; and think better by think- 
ing. The old aphorism, ''Practice makes perfect,'' rests upon a scientific 
basis. 

Muscular activity not only increases the size of the muscle-cells and 
nerve-cells connected with them, but it creates also activity in the motor 
centers of the brain controlling them, thus developing the brain-cells of 
these centers. Thus muscular development and brain-center develop- 
ment have a sort of mutually interdej>endent or reciprocal relation, each 
growing by the act of giving something of growth to the other; or, as 
stated in Manual Training Form No. 4, each by its activities '^producing 
better conditions" in the other. 

The brain center controlling the hand and arm is the largest of any 
except that of the face, thus making the hand capable of the most 
marvelous movements known to the animal kingdom, and the greatest 
motor contributor to the growth of the brain. The delicate movements 
of the hand, however, do more than develop the brain centers* they 
call into action all those qualities of mind needed in book study and in 
the higher realms of thought — perseverance, force of will, accuracy of 
sight and touch, exactness. They also develop many aesthetic qualities 
that are often hoi)elessly lacking in the education of the average child. 

This statement needs no argument; no one disputes it. The moment a 
pupil attempts to make a certain thing, his attitude towards that thing 
changes. Suppose it is a cube. His eye searches the cube as never 
before; his hand explores it; time after time he ''sets'- his thumb and 
fingers, and measures the different faces; again and again the fingers 
•'sense" the square angles and the perfcvt corners. He holds it at arm's 
length; he holds it close; he revolves it, holding it in all possible posi- 
tions. Why? Because he is to create one. Could words or books ever 
give him such an interest, so concentrate his attention, so sharpen his 
observation? Could they ever give him such a correct concept of a 
cube? If manual training had no other value than to develop the power 
of attention and accuracy of observation, we hold that it would be worth 
all it costs, for in these two qualities of the mind rests its intellectual 
salvation. So with the project in the shop; the garment in the sewing 
room; the menu in the kitchen. 

Tnconsciously, too, the pupil assumes responsibility, and there is 
nothing that arouses every power of the mind more quickly than does a 
sense of responsibility. 

Nature has provided a natural order of motor-center development. 
Those controlling the heavier physical activities develop first; the more 
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delicate follow; find those controlling the hand develop last. A few 
years aj2:o the kinderjrarten overlooked this fact, and nearly brought 
about its own dissolution by attempting to teach babies to do fine finger- 
work. 

There are motor ideas and conceptions that can be gained only 
through the hand; for example, correct concepts of smoothness, round- 
ness, weight, thickness, etc. The gaining of correct concepts is one of 
the basic processes in the growth of intellectual power. It follows, 
then, that the hand stands as an important factor in sense training. 

There are two kinds of muscular action — voluntary and reflex. Vol- 
untary ax?tion calls for the mind's efforts; reflex action does not occupy 
the attention of the mind, but is carried on by the ganglia — small 
clusters of cells of gray matter, located along the spinal cord. As long 
as action is voluntary it is carried on by direction of the brain, and 
hence develops brain power; but when by repetition it becomes involun- 
tary, that is, is carried on **without thinking,'' it becomes reflex and 
ceases in a great degree to develop brain power. 

Take, for example, the child learning to walk. He is in a condition of 
intense brain activity. Nerve and muscle must be co-ordinated, and this 
requires all his powers of concentration; to take a step requires all his 
courage. Under this mental stimulus brain power is rapidly developed; 
but soon he wjilks without thinking — by reflex action — and then mental 
development greatly diminishes or entirely ceases. The nature of the 
child, however, drives him to other and more complicated muscular 
activities. He learns to run, to jump, to skip the rope, to play ball, and 
so on through the various pastimes of childhood, each in turn con- 
tributing both to the child's enjoyment and his brain development; each 
in turn ceasing to be educative just in proportion as the child becomes 
skillful in its execution. 

This is true of all muscular action; it is educative to the degree in 
which it is difficult. Ease and facility in any particular movement are 
indications that reflex action has relieved the brain of its work, and 
that little if any mental power can be developed by it. The continued 
repetition may produce skill and may be valuable in the activities of 
life; in other words, the skillful act is largely economic; but the first 
efforts are largely educative. 

Here, then, is the ^'parting of the ways'' of industrial education for 
the arts and for art. As industrial value increases, educative value 
decreases; and furthermore, as a pupil gains fa^'ility in any work, he 
loses in mental energy for that work; he simply does not need mental 
energy. 

Herein often lies a mistake regarding the value of high school and col- 
lege athletics. So long as students are learning to acquire "form" in 
athletic feats, there is intellectual stimulus, but when **form" is acquired 
the mind is released from intense activity and something new must be 
attempted or the athletic feat becomes a umtter of reflex action, and 
conduces to intellectual indolence. It thus often happens thjit the all- 
round athlete who ought to stand at the head of his class is found nearer 
the foot. 

The true educator never forgets that faculty and facility are not 
synonymous terms. There are processes in which the pupil must acquire 
facility in order to gain time in the prosecution of higher school work, 
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and for the utilities of life. Residing;!:, spelling, writing, mechanics of 
numbers; the uses of scientific apparatus, shop tools, kitchen utensils, 
and of art implements; all should be practiced until using them adds no 
burden to the mind in its higher investigations. But mere skill and 
facility may be an index of a sluggish, barren mind, and a standing 
advertisement of the cheapest sort of teaching. There is something 
besides drill work in true teaching. It is only by the constant introduc- 
tion of new work tliat the brain is kept alert and growing. 

All this is comprehended in the well-graded manual training school 
course. The pupiTs progress at first is not to be measured by the excel- 
lence of his workmanship in articles produced, but by the scope of his 
work. He is not forced to acquire manual dexterity, but as soon as he 
hau mastered the thought in any line of work he is introduced to another 
line, and his continued mental development thus secured. 

MANUAL KXPRESSIOX. 

Although there are various other views of manual training, we refer 
to but one, — manual expression. 

Some one has said that the difference betwet^n people is not in the 
things they know, but in the way they know them. The only measure 
we have of another's intellect is by what he gives out. If he declares 
that he understands a great problem, we are not absolutely sure of it 
even when he explains it. His language does not convey to us his 
thought. He tries to describe to you some landscape, but his words 
fail. They cannot give the colors as he sees them in all their glorious 
tints. His '*red," '*gold*' and "crimson" are not your red, gold and 
crimson. But his hand comes to the rescue; he seizes the brush, and the 
canvas speaks that of which the tongue was dumb. 

A man has a great ideal. He says, "1 will write it for the world and 
it shall be immortal." But the world has many tongues; he cannot 
learn them all, and if he could they are not all capable of the various 
shades of expression. Besides they change; tomorrow they will not 
mean what they do today. Then he says, •*! will write it in granite and 
in an universal language." And under the warm spell of his enthusiasm 
he touches the shapeless, lifeless marble, and the embodiment of his 
idea stands forth, s]H'aking a language known and read by the race. 

A child gives you a definition of an obje<*t. Every word is right, and 
you believe he knows what the object is, but you are not sure of it. He 
may not understand the words he uses in defining it. But let him place 
before vou a clav model made bv himself, and von then know his concept 
of it. 

"The hand stands pre-eminent in the sensuous development of man, 
and by it the world is revealed as in no other way." Indeetl it has been 
called the jjrojected brain. 

Thus while manual training teaches no tiade. it teaches the rudiments 
of all trades. The boy beconu^s familiar with the uses of the seven 
hand-tools — the ax, the saw, the plane, the hammer, the square, the 
chisel, and the file; the girl with the tools for the kitchen, laundry, sew- 
ingroom, and art studio — all the while getting a mental power not fur- 
nished in merely academic work, and at the same time a strong grasp on 
all work. And while its purpose is not to teach manual dexterity, it 
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lays the fjMiiidation of skillful handiwork by developing co-ordination of 
nerve force — a necessity in the production of a well-balanced physical 
organism. 

We said above that manual dexterity is not the purpose of manual 
training. T^est we be misunderstood, we wish to add that it should 
surely be one of the results. Manual dexterity is an outward manifesta- 
tion of certain inward conditions. It indicates development of those 
centers which give co-ordination of will, brain and nerve. These are the 
fundamentals of certain phases of education. Of two people otherwise 
equal, the person possessing manual dexterity has the finer brain de 
velopment. 

Neither would we be understood as opposed to the "utility" idea in 
education. We believe the effort to ignore the economic value in educa- 
tion is subversive of the central idea in public school education. The 
state has not started out in the philanthropy business; it pours out its 
treasury to educate for the same reason that it builds and equips forts; 
raises and supports armies — self-preservation. 

Good citizenship is what the state offers to buy at the bargain counter 
of the public schools. It wants an intelligent, moral, law-abiding, loyal 
citizenship. It can live and prosper if the masses of its citizens are not 
scholars. It can even feel safe if they are somewhat deficient in the 
first of these attributes — intellectuality; but it cannot long survive a 
lack in anv of thfe other three. It is a fact that intellectual attainments 
only will not make laY^'-abiding citizens. Carlisle speaks of the "one 
monster in the world — the idle man,'^ and we believe the public schools 
of today have no more pressing duty resting upon them than that of 
fitting boys and girls to do as w^ell as to think. Manual training comes 
into the field and offers to teach not only to do better thinking, but to 
do something. W. N. Hailman, superintendent of schools in Dayton, 
Ohio, says, **Indeed, the unanswerable arguments against the tr^iditional 
school all rest upon the fact that it is out of harmony with the economic 
life of our time. * * * Its curriculum is limited to subjects which 
are, indeed, necessary in the scheme of general education, but which 
have no direct bearing upon the practical needs of life in our modern 
communitv of workers.'' 

Of the more intricate psychological phases ot manual training, we 
do not feel competent to speak, and doubt if their discussion belongs 
here. We believe, however, that it is impossible to conceive of a well- 
developed, well-balanced mind in an undeveloped body, and especially in 
the body where hand and arm are not educated to execute those intricate 
movements made possible by their peculiar physical construction. 
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THE OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 



Disciplinary Effects, 



**Xothing else has such power to soften, refine, and humanize rude 
ji^irls and boys, to lead them to respect others, and to bring out those 
qualities which will lead them in turn to be resp)ected. In the early 
spring of this year a class of boys was brought for the first time into 
one of our shops. They were from homes in one of the worst sections of 
the city of Boston, and for a lesson or two seemed almost ungovernable. 
But in less than three months these rude boys become so fascinated with 
their work that, compelled to be left largely to themselves one day on 
account of the illness of a teacher, they excited the admiration and 
comment of some educators who unexpectedly called because of their 
ceaseless attention to the work in hand. These few weeks had changed 
the wild boys of the street into those that were courteous and respect- 
ful and eager for advancement. Its value as a disciplinary, as well as 
an educational force, has not been over-estimated." — Pres. Capen, of the 
Boston School Committee. 

• Educational Value, 

'There are those who doubt the educative value of manual training. 
I^t any such person spend a few hours in a good manual training 
school, observing the boys at their work and questioning them about it, 
and if his doubts about the educative value of manual training do not 
vanish it will be because he measures educative value by standards not 
in common use. I should desire him particularly to converse with those 
boys in the machine shop, now drawing near the close of their course 
and busily at work on their projects for graduation day. Let him ask 
for explanations, question them closely for reasons, observe the quality 
of their work, note their own criticisms and estimates of it, and he must 
be an unreasonable man if he does not admit that somehow their school 
training has developed in them a high degree of intelligence." — E. P. 
Keaver. 

Tributes to Skilled Labor. 

*' Until re<*ent]y it was taken for granted that it took no great amount 
of brains to be a skilled mechanic, and that an education wan largely 
wasted on one so long as he remained a mechanic. It was formerly 
assumed that a skilled worker in the materials of construction need 
not be a draftsman, nor a mathematician, nor a chemist, nor a physicist, 
nor a master of English. It is now known that every one of these thiags 
helps, not only to make one more respected and more influential as a 
citizen and a man, but to be a better and more successful mechanic. 

''It is little less than a shame that we should graduate from these 
high schools pupils who are highly accomplished in language, composi- 
tion and dtM*lamation, but are less keen in perception, with less of visual 
accuracy, less of nmnual dexterity, less of the executive faculty, than the 
children of the ordinary, ungraded district school.'* — Gen. Walker. 
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We do not live by literature, but by labor. I bow to no one in my love 
of the beautiful in literature, but I detect greater beauty in greater use. 
There is to me more sentiment in a locomotive or a steamship than 
there is in the works of Shakespeare. George Stephenson is a grander 
figure in the progress of man than a score of the first statesmen of that 
time.^' — Charles H. Ham^ 

"It is high time that something be done to enable our youth to learn 
trades and to form industrious habits and a taste for work. It is not 
enough to instruct a boy in the branches of learning usually taught in 
our common schools, and leave him there — it takes more than a mere 
knowledge of books to make a useful member of society and a good citi- 
zen. The present product of our schools seems to be in too great a 
degree clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, agents, office-seekers, and office- 
holders.'* — Supt. J. P. Wickersham. 

**Let the child be taken to school whole instead of in parts; let him be 
considered as having a body as well as a mind; let him be trained physi- 
cally toward use by a wise shaping of the eager animal activity; let 
him be protected from the cupidity of the manufacturer and the pressure 
of home poverty. If we are to protect the children of the very poor we 
must continue in some way to give them study and work together. 
Thus education has had its prophets if not its profits." — Miss Anna V. 
Garlin (now Mrs. Spencer). 

We commenced this investigation with no positive convictions on thp 
subject; we close it, firm believers in the manual training idea and in 
its general adoption by the leading cities of the country. 

There are, however, some things regarding manual training that 
should be kept constantly in mind. 

First — It is not for the purpose of teaching trades nor manual dex- 
terity. 

Second — That all mental activity develops brain power. 

Third — That the active life of today demands as never before a prac- 
tical education. There must be self-reliance, quick and accurate judg- 
ment, prompt and courageous execution. 

Fourth — ^That the schools do not develop these qualities in any 
greater degree than they did twenty-five years ago; in other words, they 
Lave not kept pace with the increased demands upon them. 

Fifth — ^That manual training claims only that it is a solution of the 
question as to how to meet these demands. 
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HENRY R. PATfENGILL. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 



In the year 1893 the annual report -of this department contained 
biographical sketches of all the men who, up to that time, had executed 
the responsible duties of State Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and we take great pleasure in now adding to tlie list a sketch of the man 
who issued that report. 

Henry R. Pattengill, the son of a Baptist clergyman, was born January 
4, 1851, in New Lisbon, N. Y. Receiving his common school education 
in Wilson Academy of that state, in 1874 he graduated from the Literary 
Course of our State University, being chosen class prophet and one of 
the commencement speakers. 

For the next decade he was superintendent of schools at St. Louis and 
Ithaca, Mich., during eight years of that time l^eing president of one 
of the strongest County Teachers' Association's in the state. He also 
came into contact with the teachers as township superintendent and 
county examiner, and within this period began the institute work which 
he ha« ever since continued so successfully. 

From 188G to 1889 he acted as assistant professor of English at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, finding time to publish the helpful 
Miehujan School Moderator, which he has edited for the past fourteen 
years. He has also given timely aid to many a teacher by his inexpensive 
publications, such as the **Song Knapsack," "History of Michigan," 
and "(Mvil (iovernment of Michigan.'' 

In the fall of 1892 Mr. Pattengill accepted the unsolicited nomination 
on the republican ticket for State Superintendent, and the following 
January entered upon the new duties for which his many years of school 
work had ho well fitted him. Sixteenth in the line of able and pro- 
gressive men who have from time to time been chosen to direct the 
educational affairs of our state, Mr. Pattengill's administration became 
in some sense a new educational era, his extended acquaintance with 
schools and school men, his high ideals and unbounded faith in what 
might I » accomplished by progressive, up-to-date teachers, above all his 
untiring energy and contagious enthusiasm, uniting to make a success 
of every reform he inaugurated. 

When a distinctively new bent was given to the examination ques- 
tions sent out from the department in pursuance of his belief that these 
<|uestions are a potent influence in determining the general trend of 
work in the common schools, and when those less wise than he sent 
up a loud and continued protest against the innovation, predicting a 
8<*arcity of teachers and many other dire results of the new regime, Mr. 
Patteiigiirs unswerving faith in his policy, and his cheery, sturdy man- 
hood, enabled him to carry on the good work until one and all could see 
its beneficent results. 

When again, believing that it would be of the greatest advantage not 
only to the s<*hools, but to the teachers as well, to raise the standard of 
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Ithaca, Mich., during eight years of that time ^eing president of one 
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on the republican ticket for State Superintendent, and the following 
January entered upon the new duties for which his many years of school 
work had so well fitted him. Sixteenth in the line of able and pro- 
gressive men who have from time to time betMi chosen to direct the 
educational atTairs of our state, Mr. Pattengill's administration became 
in some sense a new educational era, his extended acquaintance with 
schools and school men, his high ideals and unbounded faith in what 
might I. • accomplished by progressive, up-to-date teachers, above all his 
untiring energy and contagious enthusiasm, uniting to make a success 
of every reform he inaugurated. 

When a distinctively new bent was given to the examination ques- 
tions sent out fnmi the department in pursuan<*e of his belief that these 
f|uesti(ms are a i)otent influence in determining the general trend of 
work in the common schools, and when those less wise than he sent 
up a loud and c(mtinned protest against the innovation, predicting a 
scarcity of teachers and many other dire results of the new regime, Mr. 
PatteiigiH's unswerving faith in his j>olic.v, and his che<*ry, sturdy man- 
hood, enabled him to carry on the good work until one and all could see 
its beneficent results. 

WlH*n again, believing that it would be of the greatest advantage not 
only to the sch<M>ls, but to the teachers as well, to raise the standard of 

K 
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requirements, he secured such legislation as should permit the issuance 
of but three third-grade certificates to any applicant, a second time he 
cheerily bore the oft-repeated censure of those who declared that this 
move would work extreme hardship to the rank and file of teachers. 
But again it only required time to show the wisdom of hib policy, even 
the teachers finding that the strenuous efforts made to gain the higher 
grade certificates were more than repaid by the added reputation and 
the personal satisfaction gained, to say nothing of their immunity from 
the yearly '^examination grind." 

Thus since the days of ^'Father Pierce," perhaps no man has left a 
deeper impress on affairs educational than he whose genial wit and 
hearty sympathy have won him hosts of friends throughout the state, 
and made him welcome at every teachers' gathering within its bounds. 
Nor is his reputation limited to Michigan alone; for in the teachers' 
institutes of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, Mr. Pattengill is 
in increasing demand, while his well-known school journal and his more 
recent ^'Timely Topics,^^ have introduced him to readers in every part of 
the Union. And Michigan may well inscribe the name of Henry R, Pat- 
tengill on the roll of her able, forceful, cosmopolitan educators. 
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THE TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900. 



To the Finanw Coiiiiiiittee. Board of Regents, University oi Michigan: 

Gentlemen — Herewith I submit mv annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900. 

Respectfully. 

H. SOULE, Treasurer. 

Receipts. 

From State TreaHurer, on account ^-mill tax for general ex- 
penses $239,438 32 

From State Treasurer, accumulation of ^^-mill tax for special 

expenses 42,145 11 

From State Treasurer, special appropriations 12,000 00 

From State Treasurer, University interest 28,003 29 

Earnings and miscellaneous sources 232.775 48 

Balance overdrawn, June 30, 1900 Oil 70 

$555,623 00 

Disbursements. 

Balance overdrawn, July 1, 1899 $18,704 53 

To special fund accounts, special appropriations 8,023 83 

To special fund accounts, accumulations of savings .38.759 22 

To general fund awounts, general expenses 489,476 32 

$555,623 90 



(;eneral fund. 



UKCKirm TO THK 4tENKKAI. I rXD. 



From State Treasurer, account University interest $28,053 29 

From Stato Treasurer, account mill tax 23t>.438 32 

Interest on deposits 1.015 85 

University hospital earnings 20.952 37 

Homcpopathic hospital earnings 10.218 32 

Dental of)erating r<K)m earnings 4.299 76 

** Engineering shop earnings 570 76 

MiHivllantHHis sources 2.528 02 

$307,676 68 
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From Students* Fees — 

Literary department $52,065 00 

Summer school literary department 2,725 00 

Engineering department 12,350 00 

Medical department 22,765 00 

Law department 41,525 00 

Summer school law department 1,384 00 

Dental department 10,890 00 

Homoeopathic medical college 2,945 00 

Pharmacy department 3,660 00 

Chemical laboratory 13,013 36 

Hygienic laboratory 2,955 00 

Botanical laboratory 666 00 

Zoological laboratory 802 00 

Physiological laboratory 57 00 

Pathological laboratory 1,630 00 

Histological laboratory , 1,834 00 

Anatomical laboratory 2,290 00 

Mechanical laboratory 2,080 00 

Pharmacological laboratory *. . 5 00 

Electrotherapeutical laboratory 872 00 

Dental laboratory 723 00 

Medical demonstrations 4,220 00 

Electrical engineering (physics) 529 00 

Key deposits 198 00 

Drawing boards 159 00 

Waterman gymnasium 2,648 00 

Women's gymnasium 508 00 

Diplomas 7,650 00 

$193,048 36 

Fees, total $193,048 36 

Fees, refunded 7,698 05 

Fees, net $185,350 31 

Balance overdrawn, June 30, 1900 9,574 63 



$510,299 67 



DI8Bl'R8E3UCNT8 FROM THE OENEBAL FIND. 

Balance ove^dra^vn, July 1, 1899 $20,823 26 

General pay roll $156,553 75 

Summer school literary pay roll 4,975 00 $161,528 76 

Summer school current expenses 360 46 

Law department pay roll 34,312 02 

Summer school law pay roll 1,013 20 35,326 22 

Summer school law expenses 142 78 

Law library books 1,997 02 

Law department expenses 803 10 

Medical department pay roll 39,610 06 39,610 06 

Medical department expenses 616 33 

Medical department books 2,159 37 

Pharmacy department and chemical pay rolls... 24,140 02 24,140 02 

Pharmacy department expenses 11,306 30 

Homoeopathic college pay roll 5,600 00 6,500 00 

Homoeopathic college expenses 407 50 

Homoeopathic college books 127 39 

Dental college pay roll 12,667 47 12,667 47 

Dental college expenses 6,131 78 

Dental college books 80 98 

Engineering department pay roll 33,623 62 33,523 62 

Engineering department expenses 907 30 

University hospital pay roll , 8,565 04 8,565 04 
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Disbursements from the General Fund. — ^Continued. 

University hospital expenses $18,876 48 

Homceopathic hospital pay roll $3,168 63 3,168 63 

Homoeopathic hospital expenses 10,012 54 

Book bindery pay roll 040 10 040 10 

Amount of salaries paid from the general fund. $324,068 01 

Contingent account 5,979 39 

Contingent account, real estate 14,000 00 

Repairs account 10,063 86 

Fuel account 15,565 70 

Lights account 2,242 58 

Books for general library 13,064 51 

Current expenses for general library 989 51 

Materia medica 380 61 

Postage 2,204 56 ^ 

Advertising and printing 1,456 01 

Museum 1,029 47 

Botanical laboratory 876 76 

Botanical gardens 288 59 

Histology 645 11 

Hygiene 1,567 66 

Zoology 909 37 

Engineering shops 2,515 57 

Civil engineering 208 80 

School inspection '. . . 505 93 ' 

Observatory 293 32 

Practical anatomy 2,231 66 

Phynics 780 47 \ 

Physiology 248 63 

Surgical demonstrations 188 39 

Surgical clinic 74 65 

Pathology 510 97 

Electro^erapeutics 464 92 

Nervous diseases 139 06 

Insurance 3,079 65 

Waternutn gymnasium 512 84 

Barbour gymnasium « 174 12 

Students' fees refunded 7,698 06 

Women's building 4,328 66 

Teams 1,133 57 

Carpenter shop 20 71 

Philosophy 417 46 

Geology 127 06 , ! 

Electric supplies 674 32 

Ophthalmology 34 24 

News Letter 74 72 

Latin 151 83 

Music 200 00 

New Homoeopathic Hospital 105 91 

Artesian well 6,009 40 

Appointment committee 147 71 

General catalogue 1,051 78 

Heating supplier 615 78 * "^ 

(Commencement expenses 886 74 

Gynecology 27 86 

Theory and practice 235 62 

DiHoasi's of women and children 45 

Dermatology 21 30 

State pathologist 162 62 

Mineralogy la 00 
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Disbursements from the (Jeneral Fund. — Concluded. 

Diplomas $1,289 85 

Water supply 1,860 81 

New law building 537 50 

Alumni association 600 00 

Mathematics 275 2^ 

Philology 94 

English ' 10 34 

$489,476 32 

$510,299 57 



SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNTS. 

HOMOEOPATHIC MKDU'AL TOLLKiiK. 

Receipts. 

Balance in treasury. July 1, 1899 $9 48 

From State Treasurer 6,000 00 

i,009 48 



Disbursements. 

Vouchers paid, pay rolls $5,500 00 

Vouchers paid, current expenses 123 83 

Balance in treasury, June 30, 1900 ;J85 65 

$6,009 48 

KLKITKIC LKJHT PLANT. 

Receipts. 

Earnings $142 05 

Balance overdrawn, June 30, 1900 239 88 

$381 93 

Disbursements. 
Balance overdrawn, July 1, 1899 $381 93 $381 03 

SI'MMKU HOSPITALS. 

ff 

Receipts, 
From State Treasurer $6,000 00 $6,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Vouchers paid $3,000 00 

Balance in treasury, June 30, 1900 3,000 00 

$6,000 00 

ACrVMrLATION OF SAVINCJS, LAW BIILDING. 

ReceipU, 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $498 39 $498 IVJ 

Disbursements. 

Vouchers paid $485 88 

Balance in treasury, June 30, 1900 12 51 

$498 3i^ 

ArcrMVLATION OF SAVINGS, EXTENSION OF FOVNDUY. 

Receipts. 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $42 55 $42 55 

Disbursements. 
Vouchers paid $42 55 .f-12 55 
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ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS, REPAIRS ON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 

Receipts. 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $299 00 $290 00 

Dishursements, 

Vouchers paid $51 30 

Balance in treasury, June 30, 1900 247 70 

$-299 00 

' ACCUMULUTION OF SAVINGS, NEW SCIENCE BUILDING. 

Receipts, 
Balance overdrawn, June 30, 1900 $500 00 $50a fM) 

Disbursements. 
Vouchers paid $500 00 $500 00 

ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS, ADDITION TO GENERAL LIBRARY. 

Receipts. 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $988 73 

From State Treasurer 2,146 11 

$3,133 84 

Disbursements, 
Vouchers paid $3,133 84 $3,133 84 

ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS, ADDITION TO HOMOEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

Receipts, 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $551 36 $551 36 

Disbursements. 
Balance in treasury, July 30, 1900 $551 36 $551 36 

ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS. ADDITION TO HEATING PLANT. 

Receipts. 
Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $18 48 $18 48 

Disbursements, 
Vouchers paid $18 48 $18 48 

ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS. UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL LAUNDRY. 

Receipts, 

Balance in treasury, July 1, 1899 $32 66 $32 66 

Disbursements. 
Vouchers paid $32 66 $32 66 

ACCUMULATION OF SAVINGS. NEW HOMOEOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

Receipts. 
From State Treasurer $40,000 00 $40,000 00 

Disbursements, 

Vouchers paid $34,494 51 

Balance in treasury, June 30, 1900 5,505 49 

$40,000 00 

9 
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SPECIAL FUNDS. 

SUMMARY OF BALANCES, JUNE 30, 1900. 

Overdrafts. 

Electric light plant $239 88 • 

New science building 600 00 

$739 88 

Balances in Treasury, 

Homoeopathic Medical College $385 65 

New law building 12 51 

Addition to Homoeopathic Hospital 551 36 

Repairs to University Hospital 247 70 

New Homoeopathic Hospital 5,505 49 

Maintenance of summer hospitals 3,000 00 



# 



1,702 71 
Net balance after deducting overdrafts 8,962 83 

$9,702 71 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 



P()R 



STATE AND CiNTY CERTIFICATES 



I. Statb Examination - at Marquette, Mt. Pleasant, and Ypsilanti, 
August, 1900. 

11. Regular County Examination, March, 1900. 

in. Regular County Examination, June, 1900. 

lY. Regular County Exaiunation, August, 1900. 

V. Regular County Examination, October, 1900. 



STATE EXAMINATIONS. 



I. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
EXAMINATIONS HELD AT MARQUETTE, MT. PLEASANT 

AND YPSILANTI, AUGUST, 1900. 

ALGEBRA. 

1. What are indeterminate multipliers, linear equations, signs of relation, function 

of a term, and imaginary quantities? 

2. Multiply a — 6 by e — d and dcKluce the rule that like signs give plus and unlike 

signs give minus, 
8. In the equation j*-t-pr-f 7=0, show that the sum of the roots is — p and the 

product of the roots q. 
4. Resolve into four factorf<, (x'-fy* — 2* — ii*)* — 4(jry— ;«)*. 
6. (a) jt*— jr*— ar-fl2=0. Find values of x by factoring. 

(b) Simplify y2o+3v/r-f-3(|r*-(|f )i . 

6. (a) Deduce formula for sum of geometric series, 
(b) Insert four harmonic means between i aud 1^2 . 

7. Solve for all values of X and y. \C^'iY7i^^^^\ 

( X*—Xy -+-!/*=» ) 

8. At what time between 4 and 5 o'clock is the minute hand of a watch exactly five 

minutes ahead of the hour hand? 

9. Find two values for x in followiug: xi -hx^i=v 6— i— I . 
10. (3— 2x*)*=? Indicate method as well as result. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. In what arithmetical processes is drill the essential element? In what operations 

is memory a factor? 

2. When may the aljErebraic equation be used to advantage in arithmetic? Is it ad- 

visable to teach it« transformations in eighth grade arithmetic? 
3. ' How do you present the table of Surveyors' Long Pleasure so that link and chain 
stand for ideas in the mind of a child? Write the table. 

4. Outline a first lesson on the subject of ratio. 

5. What is the net amount of a bill of $3G0, discounts being 121/2 % and ^% ? Find 

a single discount equivalent to these two successive discounts. 

6. A sea-captain who owned | of a ship and cargo, gave to his wife ^ of his share, 

to his daughter 1/2 of the amount his wife received, to his Hon f of the re- 
mainder. and equally divided what was still left l>etween two nieces. What 
part of the whole had each niece? (a) Indicate solution of above in such 11 
way as to show you have done all the thinking before performing any opera- 
tions, (b) Solve the problem. 

7. For how much must stock paying 5 % dividends be purchased to yield 8 % on the 

investment? What elements of i)ercentage are given in this problem? What 
to be found? 

• Nnrr.— lly resolution of State Board of E«Iucatlon paMod in aninmer of 1000, the State examination 
work hat been delegated to the President of the Normal Sibool system. 
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8. How much above cost must a man mark goods so that he may take off 20 % of the 

marked price and still make 203^? 

9. Show that the formnlse, s=^^{a-\-l), and 8=^^^, are true. 

10. How deep must a cylindrical cistern 4 ft. across be made in order to have the 
same capacity as a cubical cistern 4 ft. across? 

BOTANY. 

1. Write on the relation of light to plant growth. 

2. What is mold? Explain its presence in preserves. 

3. Name two parasitic jplants injurious to cereal crops. Briefly describe one. 

4. Write on three kinds of plant tissues. 

5. (a) Discuss the' two general forms of phyllotaxy. 

(b) Make drawings to show circinate and plicate vernation. 

6. Describe five forms of corolla. Name one family in which you might find each. 

7. Give the distinguishing characteristics of monocotyledonous plants. 

8. Give botanical and common name of the first ten phanerogamous plants you would 

require pupils to analyze. 

9. What are the chief characteristics of the Mint family? 

10. Briefly discuss plant stems as to structure, position, and use. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1. Make a list of apparatus necessary for each pupil for one term's work in qualita- 

tive analysis. (Exclude general laboratory fittings.) 

2. Give a method of distilling water for laboratory use. 

3. (a) Describe an experiment which shows that air will burn in gas. (b) W^hy 

does the wire gauze cover of a safety lamp prevent ignition of gas outside? 

4. Illustrate meaning of the following suffixes : ic, oua, ate^ ide, 

5. Give three nitrates of which HNO3 is the basis. In what arts and iudastries 

are the nitrates of above acid used ? 

0. (a) Classify the following as acids, bases, or salts: lime, vinegar, cream of tartar, 

baking soda, ammonia, 
(b) What are the distinguishing characteristics of a haaef 

7. (a) What is meant by the combining weight of an element? 
(b) What is meant by water of crystallization? 

8. Give history, occurrence, preparation, properties, compounds, and uses of phos- 

phorus. 

9. Name and give chemical formula for the products of coal oil in the order of dis- 

tillation. 
10. (a) Why is sodium kept under oil? 

(b) Describe the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. (a) Mention some elements in our government which are institutional rather 

than constitutional, (b) Distinguish between natural and civil rights. • 

2. W^hat are the fundamental dilTerences on which the two leading political parties 

of all nations are based? 

3. How may the constitution of the United States be amended? Is the President'a 

approval necessary? 

4. What is meant by the three-fifths compromise in the constitution of United States? 

5. Speak of origin, necessity, jurisdiction, and officers of military and naval courts. 
G. Why is the position of speaker of the house of representatives in congress so 

important? Who was speaker of the last house? 

7. Give the four grades or classes into which our diplomatic agents are divided. 

With what nations have our diplomatic relations been disturbed during the 
past year? 

8. Define and give example of the following: nation, belligerent, colony, province, 

and district. 

9. Write on the school lands of the United States. 

10. (a) What is meant by the term "trust," as used in commercial circles? 
(b) Give history and meaning of the word caucus. 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. WJiat has each of the following conquests contributed to the civilization of the 

world: Greek, Roman, Mohammedan, Norman? 

2. State an important fact in the life of each of the following: Aristides, Leonidas, 

Thcmistocles, Catiline, Pompey. 

3. (a) Speak of the relations of France and England previous to 1066. 
(b) Name two important conflicts between these powers since 1500. 

4. When and by whom was Magna Charta granted? State one of its provisions 

that has become a part of our common law. 

5. Give date and significance of the following battlefields: Arbela, Tours, Munda, 

Culloden, Moscow. 

6. Make two statements of historic interest about each of the following: Garibaldi, 

Thiers, Disraeli, Bismarck. 

7. What causes led to the Home Rule discussions in the British Parliament? 

8. Name five contemporaries of Napoleon, and state the outcome of each man's work. 

9. Mention a statesman from each of the five leading powers of the world and tell 

why you regard him as a statesman. 
10. Give a synopsis of the history of Russia for the last thirty years. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Speak of geography as a culture study. 

2. Give in detail the use you make of any two of the following aids or devices in 

teaching geography: newspapers, magazines, books of travel, railway guides, 
pictures, solar cameras, graphic presentation of statistics, stencils, and per- 
manent outline maps. 

3. Distinguish between local and standard time. 

4. Describe the continental watershed of Africa. 

5. Illustrate the advantages of a broken coast line by comparing two countries unlike 

• in this respect. 

6. Locate three artificial waterways of North America and show their importance. 

Name some proposed artificial routes. 

7. Name the chief commercial city of Scotland, Belgium, Austria, Spain, and Canada. 

Speak of advantages of the location of each. 

8. (a) Compare the size of Alaska with the remainder of the United States, (b) 

Locate Cape Nome, Circle City, Juneau, and Dawwn. 

9. Maice an outline map of the West Indies, drawing Cuba three inches in length 

and the other important islands in proportion, and locating thereon Havana, 
Kingston, Santiago, Mona Passage, and Windward Passage. 
10. Name the states on the east bank of the Mississippi river, and give two sources of • 
material wealth found in each. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. (a) What is the geographical location of the oldest rock formation of Nbrth 

America ? 

(b) (iive origin of basaltic rocks and describe some basaltic •*«*enery of America. 

2. Which has the wider geographical distribution, the primitive npecies of animals or 

the more recent? Why? 

3. Give theory for the salt deposits in Michigan. 

4. (a) State points of resemblance and difference between any two forms of carbon. 
(b) How is rock crystal diHtinguished from calcite? 

5. What are favorable conditions for a river to form a deep and narrow gorge? To 

form a wide, open valley? (Jive an example of eacn. 

6. (a) Draw a st^ction showing the following structures: anticlinal, escarpment, 

fault, and outlier, (b) How is the dip of a rock formation indicated on a 
geological map? 

7. What are the characteristic fossils of the Silurian system? Of the Devonian? Of 

the Carboniferous? 
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8. Distinguish between lime and silica as to formation, character of soil produced 

by disintegration, susceptibility to atmospheric influence, and combination 
with other elements. 

9. Define ore, drift, moraine, fissile rock, and shale. 

LO. Of a handful of pebbles gathered from the roadside, what could you name at sight? 
What tests would you apply to determine any of them? 

GEOMETRY. 

• 

1. (a) In what grades below the high school may constructive geometry be taught 

and what benefits are to be derived from the work? (b) What proportion of 
high school work should be given to original demonstrations? 

2. (a) What are congruent figures? Symmetrical figures? 

(b) Let a transversal intersect two parallel lines. Figure and name the angles 
formed and indicate those which are supplementary. 

3. State three theorems whose proof is dependent upon the following fact: A tangent 

to a circle js perpendicular to the radius at the point of tangency. 

4. Demonstrate: If three circles intersect one another the common chords all pass 

through the same point. 

5. Demonstrate: The rectangle formed by any two sides of a triangle is equivalent 

to the rectangle formed by the altitude upon the third side and the diameter 
of the circumscribing circle. 

6. Construct a square equvalent to f of a given hexagon. 

7. Insoribe a regular pentagon in a circle and give proof for construction. 

8. Demonstrate: A line and its projection on a plane determine a second plane per- 

pendicular to the first* 

9. (a) Represent by drawing, a truncated cone, a frustum of a pyramid, a dihedral 

angle, a lune, and a spherical segment, 
(b) What is meant by the spherical excess of the triangle? 
10. A sphere 8 inches in diameter, has a hole 3 inches in diameter bored through its 
center. What is the volume of the remainder? 



GRAMI^L^. 

1. Illustrate the following, from both the Anglo-Saxon* and Latin elements in our 

language: a simple word, a derivative, a compound. 

2. (a) What methods do you employ to enforce use of correct tense forms of such 

verbs as see and got (b) Of correct case forms of the pronouns? 

3. Speak of language work and formal grammar as to place in the grades, pro- 

portion of time to be spent on each, and relative value in the every-day speech 
of pupils. 
'4. (a) Write a sentence using the interrogative who in the objective case, (b) Write 
a sentence in which who is used as a relative with antecedent not expressed. 

5. Illustrate difference between an attribute complement and an objective comple- 

ment. 

6. Classify connectives as to use and as to nature, that is, parts of speech so used. 

7. Illustrate dative object and factitive object. 

8. Diagram or analyze the following sentence: 

"What matter. I or they? 
Mine or another's day, 
So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made?" — ^Whittier. 

9. Classify the clauses in the following: 

"Everything came to him marked by Nature, Bight side up with care, and he 
kept it so. 

The world to him, as to all of us, was like a medal, on the obverse of which 

is stamped the image of Joy, and on the reverse, that of Care. S 

never took the foolish pains to look at that other side, even if he knew of its 
existence." — Lowell. 
10. (a) Give construction of verbals in above. 
(b) Classify the adjectives in the above. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. How are the following names associated with the expansion policy of the United 

States: Thomas Jefferson, Thomas H. Benton, John C. Fremont, Wm. H. 
Seward, and Theodore Roosevelt? 

2. What life of Washington have you read? Comment on historical value, literary 

merits, and author of the work. 

3. Mention some facts of English history which should be studied in connection 

with the settlement of Massachusetts, Georgia, Maryland, and New York. 

4. (a) Name five men prominently connected with some plan for government finance 

of the United States, (b) What caused the financial panics of 1837, 1857, 
1873, and 1893? 

5. What agreement exists between Great Britain and the United States in regard to 

the naval force on the Great Lakes? 

6. During the war of the rebellion, why did the government and aristocracy of Eng- 

land favor the South, and the common people favor the North? 

7. .Outline the work of Admiral Farragut during the Civil War. 

8. What diplomatic service have the following men rendered the United States: 

Daniel Webster, Anson Burlingame, Commodore Perry, and Richard Olney? 

0. (a) What were the remote causes of the Cuban War? (b) Connect each of the 

following names with a prominent event of the war: Gen. Gomez, Fitz-Hugh 
Lee, Cervera, Gen. Schley, and Captain Sigsbee. 
10. Give a brief account of the Boxers. 

LITERATURE. 

(Answer any ten of the following questions.) 

1. How did the introduction of Christianity affect the spirit and the poetic power 

of early English literature? 

2. Explain Chaucer's relation to the standard of literary English. 

3. Discuss the Elizabethan Age as to (a) characteristics of the age; (b) its con- 

nection with the previous age. 

4. Give, in outline, the various steps in the development of the drama. Show that 

the drama of Shakespeare was a natural product of his time. 

5. What were the changes in form and subject matter made in English poetry by the 

writers of the Romantic ])eriod? 
G. Give a brief account of the expression of the Revolutionary spirit in English litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century. 

7. Compare the style of any two great prose writers of English literature. 

8. (a) Why must any sound study of literature go hand in hand with the study of 

history? 
(b) What is the characteristic of the earliest development in America? Why? 

9. Name three writers, poet, essayist, and novelist, whose writings first gave 

American literature a reputation in Europe. Discuss their merits. 

10. Cooper's **I^8t of the Mohicans," and LowelTs •* Vision of Sir Launfal." are selected 

for general reading in "College Requirements in English," 1901-1905. Why 
these particular selections? Explain somewhat fully. 

11. DiseuhH brielly methods in teaching literature, (a) in reference to purpose or 

aim. (b) as to value of litrrary rritioi«m. or comment on part of others, in 
comparison with study of tho authors' works themselves. 
1*2. Give an example of the influence of literature (poetry, fiction, or the oration), 
upon the development of the American people. 

13. Give, in brief outline, your method of teaching Macbeth, the collateral reading 

you would suggest and object in view in teaching this particular play. 

14. Who are the great masters in English poetry? In what poetic form did each ex- 

pres.« his thoughts and ftn^lings? 

()rtih)(;rapiiy. 

1. Speak of the value of Hpelling contests in the grades. 

2. Write the present participle «if the following: bet, bite. buy. die, flee, omit, practice. 

3. Write the plurals of the following: appendix, antipathy, ehaot*. debris, con- 

tralto. 

U) 
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4. Anaylze the following words: composition, contradict, innumerable, subordinate, 

predominate. 

5. (a) Distinguish between homonyms and synonyms, (b) Indicate pronunciation 

of following: assuage, arbutus, acclimate, cerebrum, finance, homosopathic, 
panegyric, placers, refutation, suffice. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. "Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest, and admiration; 

and the outward proof of possessing greatness is, that we excite love, interest, 
and admiration." 

Write the sentence above, three times, and note your average number of 
words per minute. 

2. Discuss the relative merits of the vertical and slant systems of penmanship. 

PHYSICS. 

1. A force of 800 dviies acts on a mass for one second and gives it a velocity of 1«'> 
cm. per second. What is the weiglit of the mass in kilograms? 

3. At 0° C. the volume of a certaiu mass of oxygeu is 2100 en. in. What will be 

its volume at IS^'C? 
What is absolute zero ? 

3. What is the value of gravity at a place where a pendulum 75 cm. long makes 70 

vibrations per minute? 

4. An Upright cylinder has a base of 20 sq. cm. and is 25 cm. high. Calculate base 

and lateral pressure when filled with water. 

5. (a) What is meant by apparent weight? 

(b) A solid weighs 120 grams in air, 90 grams in water, and 78 grams in a solu* 
tion of zinc sulphate. W^hat is the density of the solution? 

6. Illustrate, by drawing, the index of refraction for light passing from air to water. 

7. A battery of six cells, each having an £. M. F. of 1.2 volts, and an internal 

resistance of 3.5 ohms, has an external resistance of 10 ohms. Calculate the 
amperage when the cells are connected in serieSf and, also, in parallel, 

8. (a) What is radiant matter? How are its properties determined? (b) What is 

spherical aberration? How overcome? 

0. (a) Compare the caloric and kinetic theories of heat, (b) Why are gases poor 

conductors ? 
10. Deduce the laws for pendulums and the formula for water escaping from an 
orifice, from the laws for falling bodies. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Speak of muscles and tendons as to structure and use. 

2. Name and give functions of the glands of the head. 

3. Give structure and care of the teeth. 

4. How is the temperature of the body maintained by food and pure air? 

5. Name the digestive juices and classify them as acid or alkaline. 

6. In what parts of the body is cartilage found? What is its use? 

7. Define the following: fibrin, laeteals, pleura, peptones, and portal vein. 

8. Make a drawing to show structure of the eye. 

9. Give the effect of alcoholic stimulants upon the capillaries, and the special senses. 
10. What are the physical conditions necessary to success in study? 

RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

1. Give a brief account, in narrative 'form, of your preparation in rhetoric and 
English composition. Include (a) the school, or schools, you attended, (b) 
the time spent upon the subject, (c) tlie books studied, (d) the approximate 
number, and the character of the essavs written. 
2. Name (a) foiir books which you regard as the highest authorities upon questions 
of rhetorical theory, and (b) one l)Ook or important article upon methods 
of teaching English composition. 
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3. (a) What is the prevailing fault of the following composition? (b) What are 

its goo^ qualities? (c) Copy and put in the margin such corrections as you 
would make if the composition were written by one of your pupils, (d) What 
advice or caution would you give to the writer in conferring with him Id 
regard to his composition work? 

JOAN OF ARC. 

In some ways the conduct of Joan of Arc can be accounted for. One of 
these things was her religious character and devotion. When, probably in her 
imagination, she heard voices telling her to save her country, she obeyed, for 
she was naturally an obedient child. 

She was very tender-hearted as a child, and this leads one to think that she 
would not go to war where suffering and blood-shed would be seen on every side. 
She was obedient, too, and her father once said that he would rather see her 
drown than join •the army. 

For these reasons one would hardly think Joan could become a warrior, but 
she did, and led the French soldiers to victory, and when she was finally 
captured by the English and was being burned in the market-place at Rouen, 
the spectators affirmed they saw her soul, in the form of a white dove, go up to 
Heaven. 

But at the time of her death the French had become so victorious that 
they won in the great struggle which had been carried on between England 
and France for over a century. 

4. State the substance of the following paragraph in one sentence of your own com- 

posing: 

Simplicity has always attracted children. It was no gorgeous description 
that attracted them to the household tales of the Brothers Grimm, and after- 
ward to Andersen's legends. It is the simplicity of the tales that charms 
them; they feel that they are the real thing, and they instinctively know that 
there is nothing stagey or affected about them. They are intelligible and easy 
of comprehension by the child-mind. The stories enter on no wild flights of 
romance, but run easily and smoothly along every-day paths of life, so that 
it requires no great imagination to follo\<' them. They are the tales of the 
common folk, handed down from a period long before the dawn of history, 
easily understood by man and child alike. Moreover, they are not extrava- 
gant or out of proportion, and this is a point that children appreciate, for 
they have a larger sense of proportion than "children's writers" suppose. 
6. What figures of speech do you think it is necessary for pupils to study? What ia 
the object in studying them? What is the most enective way of teaching 
figures ? 

6. What are the essentials of good description? Of good narrative? 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1. For what reasons may a teacher's certificate be annulled? May teachers' exami- 

nations be held in any other place than the county Heat? 

2. Enumerate five duties of the countv commi^Hioner. 

.*{. What legal provisions for free text-books in Michigan? 

4. Show the relation of the ^(ichigan State Board of Health to the public schools. 

5. What township officer is clerk of the board of school inspectors? How is the 

treasurer of this board chosen? 
0. W^hat changes have been made recently in the Normal School System of this state? 

7. How may students from the district schools prepare for the Agricultural College? 

8. What children are entitletl to instruction in Day Schools for the Deaf? How much 

state money is appropriated annually for instruction of each pupil? 
U. Enumerate the certificates which may be obtained by examination in Michigan. 

How obtaine<l upon diploma? 
10. What time of the year niUHt the financial report of graded nrhools be made? 
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THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

1. Name four or five of the best books on education that have l>een published in tlie 

United States \vithin the past three years. 

2. What is meant by the educational value of a subject? What do you consider the 

distinctive educational value of (a) mathematics, (b) the classics, and (c) 
the physical sciences? 

3. Explain fully what is meant by interest. In what relation docs interest stand to 

attention? State the main laws of attention. 

4. Discuss the following statement: '^A teacher must not expect a child to be inter- 

ested in that of which he is wholly ignorant." How does this bear on the 
method of teaching? 

5. '*In each branch of instruction the teacher ought to proceed from the empirical to 

the rational." Discuss and illustrate this statement. 

0. What is to be understood by habit (a) in a mental and (b) in a physiological 

sense ? 

7. What place should manual training have in a course of study for schools below 

the high school grade? Discuss briefly the educational value of manual train- 
ing. 

8. Discuss the attempts that have been made during the past few years to improve 

the course of study for the elementary schools. What is your opinion of the 
movement in favor of introducing algebra, geometry, and one or more foreign 
languages into the last year of the grammar school? 

9. "Every idea has a motor element in it." Discuss the bearing of this psychological 

truth upon the work of teaching. What bearing has it upon the formation 
of character? 
10. In preparing a course of study for the elementary schools, what provision would 
you make for Nature Study? 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. What is the purpose of zoological study in the public schools? 

2. Name a number of animal forms that you know to be available and suitable for 

class- work in the study of zoolog}'. 

3. Give an illustration of the main sub-orders into which the Insecta are divided. 

4. What is the nature of the trichina parasite as found in infected meats? Explain 

its development when taken into the human system. 

5. Name five rodents found in this State. ^ 

6. Classify the opossum, the oyster, the toad, the caterpillar, and the beetle. 

7. Mention the distinguishing characteristics of the ruminants. 

8. Trace the metamorphosis of the mosquito. 

9. Describe the class Aves and show adaptability of structure to habit. 
10. Write on the evolution of the hand. 
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II. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAMINATION, MARCH, 1900. 

(Examination Form No. 2.) 

RULES GOVERNING EXAMINATIONS. 
[Note to examiners and applicants — Read No. 11 carefully.] 

1. « The package containing the questions shall be opened by the conunissioner and 
he shall direct their distribution. 

2. The questions upon a given subject shall be distributed at the same time to all 
applicants and no recess be allowed until the subject is finished. 

3. Applicants, when absent at its opening, shall not be admitted to the examination 
except by the unanimous consent of the board of examiners. 

4. No candidate shall leave the room or communicate with any other candidate or 
any visitor during the examination, except by permission of the commissioner. 

5. All papers must be written on legal cap paper, unless the commissioner prescribes 
or permits some other size. 

6. The commissioner shall be the custodian of the completed examination papers, 
and they shall be kept on file at his office at least six months after the examination. 

7. In arithmetic a knowledge of principles and general accuracy in method, shall be 
considered not less than three times as important as obtaining a correct answer. 

8. In grammar allowances shall be made for different authorities. 

9. A candidate's handwriting shall be judged from the answers to the questions in 
penmanship. 

10. Applicants for third grade certificates shall be examined in writing, orthography, 
reading, grammar, arithmetic, geography, United States history, civil government, 
theory and art of teaching, school law, physiology and hygiene, with special referenoe 
to the effect upon the human system of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics. 
Applicants for second grade certificates shall, in addition to the third grade branches, 
be required to write on two additional ones, which they may select from the lists fur- 
nished in general history, botany, physics and algebra. Applicants for first grade 
certificates shall, in addition to third grade branches, be required to pass an examina- 
tion in general history, botany, physics, algebra and geometry. 

11. Third grade certificates of clcss B are valid in all districts of the county in 
which they are granted. Third grade certificates of class A should be issued ONLY to 
those who teach in primary departments (first four grades) of graded schools. Holding 
a certificate of class A does not legally qualify a teacher for any other school. Boards 
of examiners must not grant certificates of class B to applicants who have. done only 
the work required for a certificate of class A. Each printed list is plainly marked and 
no mistake should be made. (See Sec. 6. Act No. 147, Public Acts of 1893; also com- 
piler's Section 131, School Law of 1807.) 

12. Follow carefully the program given below, and do not vary to accommodate can- 
didates who are tardy or who -do not appear until the second half day. 
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FIRST DAY. 


SECOND DAY. 


a. m. 


a> m. 


Orthography. 
Penmanship. 


Reading. 

Civil Government. 


Geography. 
General History. 


Grammar. 
Physiology. 


p. m. 
Arithmetic (oral and written). 
U. S. History. 
School liaw. 
Theory and Art. 


p. m. 
Algebra. 
Botany. 
Physics (second grade) 



Third Day (for first grade applicants only), Physics and Geometry. 

JASON E. HAMMOND, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 



ALGEBRA. 

FIRST GRADE. 



.+ -^ 



1. Simplify: — ?-t-?*:?^ 

2. If-=- show that 



8. 



(b) Find L. C. M. of a»— 8o»+19a— 12; a»— 9a*+26a— 24 ; a»— 6a«+lla— 6. 
4. (a) Define and give the most general form of a pure quadratic equation. 

(b) Of an affected quadratic equation. 
6, Three times in succession a man spent % o' ^i^ money and $V^ more, when 
he found he had $2 remaining. How much had he at first. (Solve by direct 
statement.) 

6. Give a general discussion of the Binominal Theorem to the fourth power inclusive. 

7. Discuss the successive powers of ]/ — 1, and show that (] ^)*'*'^^=— 1. 



8. Solve the following: L ^jj + ^ ^-4=^=5, 

1 4x+3 — 2v X— 1 

9. The product of four numbers in arithmetical progression is 280, and the sum of 

their squares is 166. What are the numbers? 
10. Find two numbers whose sum, product, and difference of their squares are all 
equal. 

SECOND GRADE. 

I, Expand (a — ^26)*. 

a4-2& c— 2& _^ JLilLv??^— 9 

[ (a-+y=17) ' 
8. Find x, y, and e in the following: «j (y-f-^=24) 

( (2;-f r=19) 

4. Factor the following: aj»+9a?+20; 27a?"+l; 64aJ*— ^. 

5. Divide 100 into two such parts that twice one part equals three times the other. 

6. A is 25 years older than B^ and A's age is as much above 20 as B's is below 85. 

Find their ages. 

7. Find the square root of 4af* — 8«*+4«+l. 

S. The plate of a mirror is 18 inches by 12 ; its frame contains the same area as the 
glass. What is the width of the frame? 
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0. A can build a wall in eight days, which he and B can build in five days. How 

long will it take B to build the wall? 
10. The sum of the tens and units* digits is 15, and the number divided by the dif- 
ference of its digits equals 32. What is the number? 



ARITHMETIC. 

FIB8T AND SECOND GRADES. 

1. Make a 6 mos. note without grace, drawing legal interest, which, discounted after 

one month at 1% a mo., will yield $11,742. 

2. Find the number of yards required to carpet a room, both crosswise and length- 

wise, with carpeting % yd. wide that loses in. in matching. Illustrate solution' 
as to a class. 

3. I sold two farms at the same price, thereby gaining $100. If I gained 50% on one 

and lost 20% on the other, what did each cost? 

4. (a) Which is the best investment: S's at 75, 6's at 85, or 7's at 90? 

(b) What does a man pay for 5% bonds to realize 6^^% on the investment? 

5. Explain, as to a class, a method of finding the area of a circle whose diameter 

is given. 

THIBO OBADE, CLASS B. 

1. (a) Explain the use of the hyphen, comma, and period, in writing numbers, 
(b) Explain the use of the word and in reading numbers. 

2 12i-h&iX5i — 2_^ 

3. A house-painter works 10 hrs. a day, receiving $3.75, with double pay for extra 

time. If his pay amounts to $25 a week, how much extra time does he work? 

4. Formulate and solve by cancellation an example in intesest involving months and 
• days. 

5. Illustrate, as to a class, that a person always loses more money than he gains in 

selling two articles at the same price each, upon one of which he gains a certain 
per cent, while upon the other he loses the same per cent. 

CLASS A. 

1. (a) Explain the use of the hyphen, comma, and period, in \^Titing numbers, 
(b) Explain the use of the word and in reading numbers. 

JHXtt-fXi * 

3. *(a) Outline a number lesson for second or third grade. 

*(b) In what grade should the fundamental processes be taught? 

4. Show by some figure how you can illustrate to a class that y^ taken from ^ 

leaves %. 

5. Demonstrate the "principles of fractions." 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Note — A memMr of the Examining Board will examine candidates In classes of twenty-flve 
or leas, teatlng qalckneaa to grasp the aallent features of a problem, accuracy and rapidity 
of work, clearneaa and simplicity of analysis. In the right hand margin applicants will write 
as many answers to the first twenty questions as possi le in fifteen mJnuten ; one-half per cent 
for each answer and one per cent additional for each corrrrr one. Is given In this part of 
the examination. 

1. Add 25, 39, 48, 07, 99. 

2. From 12Vi take 9%. 

3. •Multiply 18% by 6y,. 

4. 'Multiply 126 by 66%. 

6. •Divide 1.800 by 75. 

6. •Divide 2.700 by 37%. 

7. •Multiply 12 by 34%. 
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8. •Multiply 75 by 65%. 

9. •Divide 100 by %. 

10. % A'b money is % of B*s, and B has $6 less than A. How much has A? 

11. What cost 5 doz. cans of oysters at 3 cans for 50c T 

12. Bought a gross of pencils at 50c, and sold them at 3 for 2c. What profit did I 

make? 

13. Paid $4.50 for two reams of paper and sold it at 20c a quire. What was 

gained ? 

14. A cuts 3 cords of wood in a day, B in % of a day. How much can they together 

cut in 2 days? 

15. How many cords of wood in a pile 18 ft. long, G ft. high at one end and 2 ft. at 

the other? 

16. How many feet of lumber in a timber 6x8 and 30 ft. long? 

17. •What is the bank discount of $240 for 93 days at 6%? 

18. If a ball 2 in. in diameter weights 2 lbs., what will one of the same material 6 in. 

in diameter weigh? 

19. What cost 30 spoons at $3.50 a dozen? 

20. Bought books at the following prices: $1.75, $3.50, $2.25, $1.25, $2.50, 75c, 35c, 

15c and 65c. The bookseller was paid with a 20-dollar bill. Make the change. 

N. B. — Second and third grade applicants may write full anaJvti^ of four problems selected 
by the examiner from the next six. First grade applicants write the last four. 

21. f of $12 ia 1*1 of my money. How much have I? 

22. A and B buy a horse, A paying $35 and B $25. They pay in the same ratio, $0 

for its keeping, and sell at $60. How much profit did each person make? 

23. A lost % his money, spent V^ the remainder for a coat and V^ of what then re* 

mained for % doz. fountain pens at $12 a dozen. How much had he at first? 

24. A pipe fills a cistern in 3 hrs. ; a second pipe empties it in 2 hrs. If the cistern is 

half full and both pipes are open, how long will it take to empty the cistern? 

25. What time is it when % the time past noon equals % of the time to noon again? 

26. What per cent of 1^ bu. is 2*4 quarts? 

27. A can make 15 railroad ties in a day or can deliver 30. How many can he malce 

and deliver in a day? 

28. Henry and James nave the same sum of money given to them. Henry adds annu- 

ally 10% to his total capital, and James squanders annually 10% of his. At the 
end of two years Henry has $400 more than James. How much was glyen to 
each? 

29. A teacher was hired on the following conditions: If he had 20 pupils he was to 

receive $20 a month ; if but K pupils he was to receive $15. He had 17 pupils. 
What should he receive? 

30. A can lift 450 lbs. and B 600 lbs. Where should a weight be placed on a spike 

3% ^t. long so that each shall lift according to his strength? 

• 

BOTANY. 

FIBST OBADE. 

1. What is venation? 

2. Discuss the different methods of pollination. 

3. What fact seems to indicate that nature does not favor self-fertilization? 

4. Describe the three classes into which herbs are by character divided. 

5. Give botanical description of the violet family. 

6. What name is applied to the flower clusters of the following: milkweed, plan- 

tain, lily-of -the-valley ? 

7. What part of the flower is eaten in case of the following fruits: pear, peach, 

grape, raspberry, straw^berry? 

8. Are plants with highly colored leaves deficient in chlorophyll? Explain. 

9. (a) Name the parts of the seed, (b) W^hat agencies are employed for seed dis- 

tribution ? 
10. What are some of the suggestions made by the Committee of Twelve regarding 

plant study in rural schools? 
(If you have not seen this report, give some devices for teaching pupils to observe 
plant growth.) 
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8ECOND OBADE. 

1. Define ela.ss, order, genus, Hpecies. 

2. Make a drawing to nhow difference between a pinnate and a palmate leaf. 

3. Describe the five parts of a complete flower. 

4. (a) What ig a bud? (b) Name the difTerent kinds. 

5. Describe the two great classes of stems. 

6. In what part of the plant is the crude sap assimilated, and under what conditions? 

7. Define and give example of a stolon? 

8.^ What efTect has a forest on the surrounding country? Why? 
9. ' Define the following terms as applied to flowers: staminate, polygamous, neutral. 
10. *What equipment should each member of a botany class possess? 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

FIRST AND 8E(X)ND URADKS. , 

1. (iener^iil excellem-e, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Briefly give the origin of the town and township. 

3. State the defects of the colonial government. 

4. (live your opinion, with reasons, on the advisability of having several political 

parties. 

5. Deflne money and mention some of the substitutes for the same used in the United 

States, 
fl. (a) Who is the most important member of the Cabinet? (b) What are liiM 
powers ? 

7. What is the duty of the state central committee? 

8. Explain what you understand by pre-emption. 

9. Give the names of those whose seats in Congress have recently been contested, 

stating reasons for the action. 
10. Show the relation between the federal and state governments. 

TIIIKU liRADK. CLASS R. 

1. Oneral excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Give the rights of a territorial delegate in Congress. 

3. I a) State the purpose of taxation. 

(h) What oi'curM if the taxes on projierty are not paid? 

4. What in the object of referring bills to the various committees of the House and 

Senate? 

5. Name the <'lahseH of inventions protected by patents, telling for what length 

of time granted, and where to apply for the Hame. 
ti. *(a) What three things should be emphasized in teaching civics? 

(b) What iH your metluxl of instilling ideas of good citizenship in pupils? 

7. What is the source of funds for the support of schools? 

8. (a) For what length of time arc V nited States senators elected? 

(b) To how many votes is each senator entitled, and when does Michigan next 
elect a senator? 

9. To what ofTices are natura}i/.(Hl electors ineligible? 

10. What determine* the legal residence of an ehn-tor who owns land in several states? 

rf.A8S A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (live the rights of a territorial delegate in Congress. 

3. (a) State the purpose of taxation. 

(b) What occurs if the taxes on property are not paid? 

4. What is the object of referring bills to the various committees of the House 

and Senate? 

5. What )>rovision is made against the arbitrary use of the veto power in the 

Cniteil States? 

11 
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6. *(a) What three things should be emphasized in teaching civics? , 

(b) What is your method of instilling ideas of good citizenship in pupils? 

7. Give the source of funds for the support of schools. 

8. (a) For what length of time are United States senators elected? 

(b) To how many votes is each senator entitled, and when ctbes Michigan next 
elect a senator? 

9. Why cannot a person holding; an office of trust under the United States accept 

gifts or titles from foreign states without consent of Congress? 
10. What determines the legal residence of an elector who owns land in several states? 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Speak briefly of the Aryan dispersion. 

2. Show that the discovery of America by the Northmen does not detract from the 

honor due to Columbus. ' 

.3. •Name Ave decisive battles in Grecian history. 

4. (a) How did the geographical position of Rome aid in her success? 
(b) Briefly give reasons for her downfall. 

5. Tell who advocated the "blood and iron'' policy, and state the result of his work, 
fl. What commercial eflfect had the revocation of the Edict of Nantes? 

7. Give brief description of the Russian government. 

8. Give the political organization of Austro- Hungary, and tell what features of its 

make-up threaten her government. 

9. What has been the influence of the Suez canal on commerce? 

10. Upon what does the solution of the Eastern Question depend and why do 
not Christian races settle it? 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Tell what work was accomplished by Miltiades. and state its effect upon his 

country. 

2. Briefly describe Ireland during the reign of Elizabeth. 

3. 'Name five decisive battles in (Jrecian history. 

4. Briefly state the result and eflfect of the battle of Waterloo, naming the leading 

general. 

5. (a) What was the bone of contention betwwn Austria and Germany in 1866? 
(b) Give the result and efl'ect of this trouble. 

'6. For what purpose was the triple alliance formed and what nations compose it? 

7. Name the leaders of the Italian struggle for freedom, and statt; the result of 

their efforts. 

8. (a) In what war is England engaged? 
(b) Briefly give the cause of the war. 

9. Mention some supplementary reading which you would recommend to a history 

class. 
10. When was the present form of government in France organized, and who is 
president today? 

GE(K;RAPHY. 
fir.st and second uradk8. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Why is a sinking coast likely to be irregular? 

3. Explain the formation of artesian wells. 

4. (a) Why is the climate of highlands colder than that of lowlands? 
(b) Upon what does climate depend? 

5. Mention some books and their authors that are helpful in the study of Europe. 

6. Briefly describe one of our new posses sionn, including comparative size, climate. 

vegetation, and education. 

7. State the advantages and objections, if any, to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

S. Give reasons whv manufacturing interests are comparativelv unimportant in 
Italv. 
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9. Contrast the civilization of KiiRsia with that of the United States, England, or 

Prussia, giving reasons for tlie difference. 
10. State in full the effect upon New England^ had it been settled by Spaniards 
instead of English. 

THIRD GRADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Define erosion and state its effect. 

3. What is the shortest route from Xew York to Yokohama? 

(a) Name the aids to coramerct. 

{b) What officials do commercial nations appoint for service in tne large sea- 
ports? 
5. I.<ocate the largest seaports of our country and account for the location. 
tS. *Name the agents that produce physical changes. 

7. In what bodies of water is most transportation carried on? Why? 

8. Why do we find few railroads in boutli America? 

9. What causes have contributed to make England a maritime nation? 
10. Briefly describe the "Soo." 

CLASS A. 

1. (reneral excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Write a model lesson on water. 

3. W'hat is the shortest route from Xew Vork to Yokohama? 

4. (a) Name the aids to commerce. 

(b) What officials do commercial nations appoint for service in large seaports? 

5. Compare the life of C'hinese and American children. 

6. *Name the agents that produce physical changes. 

7. In what bodies of water is most transportation carried on? Why? 

8. Mention five points in the South which would be of historic interest to chil- 

dren, briefly stating reasons for your selection. 

9. Tell what state is south of Pennsylvania, north of Iowa, west of Illinois, north 

of Maryland, west of Virginia, respectively, locating the principal city in each 
state. 
10. Briefly describe the "Soo." 

GEOMETRY. 

FIRST ORADK. 

1. (a) Define straight angle, perigon, reflex angle. 

(b) Give the symbol for each of the following: circles, squares, "is similar," 
"is perpendicular/' "is parallel." 

2. The difference of the squares on the huui of two lines and on their difference. 

is equal to four times the rectangle on the lines, (five geometrical proof. 

3. Can a circle be inscribed in every triangle? Prove your answer. 

4. What is the area of an isoceles triangle whose bane is i of -either side and 

whose altitude is 100? 
r>. What is the area of the largest circle than ran be inscribed in a triangle whose 
base is 8 ft. 'and perpendicular ft.? 

6. Within a given circle draw four equal circles, each tangent to the given circle 

and also to the two adjacent circles. 

7. Construct y^ of a right angle and explain the work. 

8. Demonstrate: The rectangle contained by two lines is a mean proportional 

between their squares. 

9. Give one angle, difference of including sides, and side oppoHite to construct 

the triangle. 
10. Prove that the angle formed by two chords intersecting in a circumference, in 
meaHure<l bv one- ha If the sum of the arcs included lietween the sides. 
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GRAMMAR. 

t 

FIBSX A^D SECOND GRADES. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. Capitalization, 

punctuation, paragraphing, and grammatical construction of entire paper, should 
be taken into consideration in marking it. 

2. (a) What gain accrues from an ability to define several different names for 

one thing? 

(b) Name the leading characteristics of a good definition. 
:i. Explain the difl^erence between ellipsis and abridgment, illustrating each. 
4. Tabulate the diflfereut classes of adjectives, giving example of each. 
.1. *(a) Name three important things to be noted in the study of pronouns. 

(b) Discuss some of the errors made in the use of the relative. 

6. (a) What are the different ideas that may be conveyed by the verb "will"? 

Explain fully, 
(b) Name some verb that can be used either transitively or intransitively, and 
illustrate with sentences. 

7. *Iu the following sentence dispose of the infinitive in two different ways, telling 

which seems to you most reasonable and why: "We heard him move." 

8. Mention five good authorities on grammar. What is a "good authority"? 

9 and 10. Make a careful outline, with principal heads and subheads, for an essay 
on any of the following topics. (Do not write an essay.) 
Coal. Great Americans, ••Oom Paul," National Flags, Holidays. 

THIRD GRADE. CLASS B. 

1. (leneral excellence, including neatness, will count for this numljer. 

f See comment on first grade list.) 

2. Illustrate three different methods of comparing adjectives. 
.3. Write plurals for fly, staff, money, pailful, Mussulman. 

4. *(a) Name three imjportant things to be noted in the study of pronouns. 

(b) Show that relative and conjunctive pronouns are identical. 

5. Give one sentence that shall illustrate the use of indicative, subjunctive. an<l 

|)otential modes. 

6. Write out analysis of the following, paying special attention to concise form 

and punctuation of your work: "Oh, well, never mind," said he, "I'll speak to 
vour mistress.*' 

7. Correct, if necessary, giving reasons for change: 

(a) J do not know who to send. 

(b) Tlie lx)oks lay on the table. 

(c) Tell him to lay the Ixwk on the table. 

(d) To preach and practice is very different. 

(e) He spoke to we girls. 

8. How does the work of technical grammar differ from that of language lessons? 
9 and 10. Make a careful outline, with principal heads and subheads, for an essay 

on any one of the following topics. (Do not write an essay.) 
Coal. Great Americans. "Oom Paul," National Flags. Holidays. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

(Her comment on first grade list.) 

2. Illustrate three methods of comparing adjectives. 

3. Write plurals for tly, staff, money, pailful, Mussulman. 

4. *What should be the aim of language work in the first three grades? 
."). *Name the abbreviations that should be taught in the third grade. 

«. Give one sentence that shall illustrate the use of indicative, subjimctive, and 
potential modes. 

7. *Give some method that may be used to accustom the child's ear to correct forms of 

speech. 

8. How does the work of ter*hnical grammar differ from that of language lessons? 
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and 10. Make a careful outline, with principal heads and subheads, for an essay 
on any of the following topics. (Do not write an essay.) 
Coal. Great Americans, "6om Paul," National Flags, Holidays. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ALL GRADES. 

NoTK -ThcMe queHtloDs count 50% and the Hat of words 5U%. 

1. How many kinds of spelling are there? What should be kept in mind when 

assigning a spelling lesson? 

2. What \H meant by •''substituteh" in orthography, and what properties do they 

assume? 
:^. (a) Give the digraphs of the English language, (b) The trigraphs. 
4. (a) What attention do you pay to the rules of spelling? 

*(b) In what grade may a speller wisely be introduced? 
."). Syllabicate and mark the following: Frances, maniacal, chorus, machine, divan. 

carotid, prefer, inveigled, Transvaal, indictment. 

THIRD GRADK, BOTH CLA88E8. 

1. r[)on what does accurate spelling depend? 

2. Name the letters kno^vn as liquids and tell why so-called. 

3. (a) (iive and define five words with the prefix **re." (b) Five with the suffix 

*'ful." 

4. Mark diacritically : earn, urn: ought, aught: cede, seed; yoke, yolk; isle^ aisle. 
.5. Use the above homonyms in sentences. 

N. B. — Starred questions refer to some Information emphasised either in the Institute Out- 
line or the State Mannai and Course of Study.' 



LIST OF WORDS. 
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quarts. 

curtain. 

pleasant. 

weigh. 

noticed. 

celery. 

carrot. 

insecth. 

labeled. 

pitying. 

honey. 

precious. 



grocery. 

forcible. 

development. 

movement. 

judgment. 

poplar. 

anvil. 

special. 

envelope. 

merely. 

<H»dar. 

lettuce. 



PENMANSHIP. 
ALL ORADEH. 
NuTK TbiM mtitft tie written with pen. 30 rredltK for anHwers and 70 for handwriting. 

1. What Mystem of penmanship do 3'ou consider best? Why? 

2. Briefly discuss position at dcHk: (a) front, (b) right side, (c) left side. 

3. What is the proper height of denk? What do you do when the height is im- 

|»riip«M ? 
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PHYSICS. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Upon what principle 18 all physical experimentation based? 

2. (a) Kxplain the philosophy of the "tacking" of a sail-boat. 
(b) Of the use of salt in freezing mixtures. 

3. Draw a picture in explanation of the pneumatic inkstand. 

4. (a) Describe Torricelli's experiment of which the common barometer is an out- 

growth, 
(b) Name the advantages and disadvantages of the aneroid barometer, 
."i. Kxplain the general formula for finding rotating value of a "couple," with diagram 
to illustrate. 
I 6. (a) Of what horse power is an engine that can raise 50 T to a height of 50 ft. 
in 5 minutes? (b) With what velocity would a stone strike the ground, if 
dropped from a tower 200 ft. high? 

7. (a) Account for the surface tension on liquids. 

(b) Mention some simple experiment to demonstrate the existence of this tension. 

8. Explain the operation of the siren in determining pitch. 

9. By a diagram show the refraction of rays of light in passing through a prism. 
10. Describe the action of the Wimshnrst electrical machine. Why is it superior 

to a Holtz or a Voss? 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. (a) Mention some simple experiment wnereby you can prove that the air has 

weight, 
(b) If a person on board a rapidly moving car drops a coin, will it fall in a 
straight line? Kxplain. 

2. When is a body in equilibrium? Mention some body by which you could illus- 

trate two kinds of equilibrium. Kxplain. 
'{. (a) What is a physical change? (b) Kxplain the relation of a vapor to a solid. 

4. (a) Define cold, (b) Why do bodies contract on cooling? 

5. (a) Why should shears for cutting metals be made with long handles and short 

blades ? 
(b) Show that the wheel and axle is a modifictition of the lever. 

6. Give the four laws of evaporation. 

7. (a) Distinguish between music and noise, (b) Upon what does pitch depend? 
S. Fully explain the philosophy of the mirror. 

9. •Give an outline for the study of the atmosphere. 
10. Name and define three terms much used bv electricians. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIR8T AND SECOND GRADES. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. l>escribe the framework of the Ixxly, and tell of its composition and use. 

3. How are bodily motions produced, and how are the agents that produce motion 

connected with the bones? 

4. Make a list of the tissues, (a) cla«<sifyiiig them as to function: (b) as to struc- 

ture. • 

5. What is the central organ of the vascular system? To wliat familiar device 

mav it be likened in its action? 

6. (a) Describe the structure of the brain. 

(b) What part of the brain is exercised most while studying deeply upon some 
subject ? 

7. Tell of digestion of ffKnl. and absor])tiou of the same by the blood. 

8. (a) Name two results of respiration, (b) What are the chief organs of respira- 

tion? 

9. Give two imi>ortant functions each of tlie skin, the hair, and the nails. 
10. Discuss the effect upon the brain of an excessive use of alcohol. 
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THIRD OKADE, CLASS B. 

1. Ooiieral excel leiit-e. induding neatnoftH.- will count for this number. 

2. (a) Oive the two great pur])08e8 of food, (b) Name some important articles of 

diet. 

3. Name some subAlanceH l»esides o^^eous tissue which enter into the composition 

of the bones. 

4. Describe the effect of the use of inipro])er or insufficient food in childhoml. 

5. (a) In the act of walking, which muscles are brought most into action? 
(b) Which in the act of lifting a weight? 

H. How is the true skin protected, and why does it need more protection than the 
epidermis? 

7. (a) What is the chief material in the composition of the teeth? 
(b) What office do the teeth perform in the digestion of food? 

8. Describe the |>osterior chamber of the eye. 

9. Describe the middle ear, naming its several parts. 
10. Describe the action of alcohol upon digestion. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will (N)unt for this number. 

2. What use can be made of the ''Suggestive Oral l^»ssons in Physiology" printed in 

the State Manual and Course of Study? 

3. How are the liones of the human body held in place? 

4. ])escribe the elTect of the use of inipro))er or insufficient food in childhood. 

5. (a) In the act of walking, which muscles are brought most into action? 
(b) Which in the act of lifting a weight? 

6. How is the true skin prote<*ted, and why does it need more protection than the 

epidermis? 

7. Kxplain, as to a child, the necessity for caring for the teeth. 

8. (live five cautions regarding the eye .that are specially applicable to students. 

9. Describe the middle ear, naming its several parts. 
10. Describe the action of alcohol u|>on digestion. 

KKADINd'. 

ALL GRADES. 

INSCHIITION von THK KN THAXC K TO A WOOD. 

WILLIAM CILLEX BRYANT. 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 
No sch(M>l of long experience — that the world 
is full of guilt and misery — and hast seen 

4 Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares. 
To tire thee of it, — enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall brings a kindred cann: Hud the sweet breeze 

5 That makes the green leaves dunce, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 

Of all that )mined thee in tne haunts of men 

And made the<> loathe tny life. The primal curse 
12 Fell, it is true. u|>on the unsinning earth, 

Hut not in veng<*ance. (io<l hath yokcHl to guilt 

Her |iale tormentor, misery. Hence these shades 

Are Htill the alMnles of gladne^s : the thick roof 
10 Of gri'en and stirring branches is alive 

And musical with birds that sing and sport . 

In wantonness of spirit, >\hile Im*Iow, 

The s()uirrel. with raised pa^\H and form erect, 
20 Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in tlie shade. 

Try their thin wings nn<l danee in the warm lieams ♦ 
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That wake them into life. Even the green trees 

Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
24 To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky i 1 

Iwooks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild Hower seems to enjoy 

Existence than the winged plunderer 
28 That sucks its sweets. The mossy rocks themselves. 

And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey ruue. 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
32 With all their earth upon them, twisting high, — 

Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 

Sends forth glad sounds ; and tripping o'er its bed . * 

Of pebbly sands or leaping down the rocks, * 

86 Seems, with continuous laughter, to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge, } 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 

That dips her bill in the water. The cool wind I 

40 That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee 

Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 

I'ngreetcnl, and shall give its light embrace. 

Preliminary Quentions. — ((Copied from ftiMtitute Outline,) 

1. Who wrote this poem? 

2. When did he live and where? 

3. How does he rank among poets? 

4. Name some of his contemporaries. 

5. Name some of his most famous poems. 

0. What sort of a man was he? 

7. Was he ever world-weary nimself, like the stranger addressed? What makes you 
think 80? 

Word Study. 

1. Note the title. What is an inscription? 

2. Line (i — define hauntft. What mistake in its pronunciation is frequently made? 

3. Line 7 — what is the meaning of kindred as here used? 

4. Line 18 — define icantonness. 

5. Line 26 — what is a "cleft-born wild flower?" 

6. Line 27 — why should tringed he. given two syllables? 

7. Line 33 — define tranquillity. 

8. What is poetic license, and what word in line 30 illustrates it? In line 37? 

9. Mark diacritieally: hast. calm, dance, watt, loathe, (Jod, roof, squirrel, even, 

mossy, r(K)(H. softly, pass. 

I 

Literary tStudy. 

1. Why is the poejn addressed to "stranger"? 

2. What is the truth that "needs no school of long experience"? 

3. Does this reference to "a world full of guilt and misery" tend to make the ^yorld 

more inviting? Why? 

4. What is personification? W^hat example in line 6? 

5. What was the **primal curse"? 

6. What do you understand by the "unsinning earth"? 

7. What good is subserved by this "yoking together" of guilt and misery? How 

should this truth afTect our acts? 

8. What is a jjen picture? 

9. With what lines does this p<*n picture of contentment begin and end? 
10.- Enumerate the different things contributing to the picture. 

11. How many things are personified in it? (Note that personification is through 

the ascribing of attributes of persons rather than names.) 

12. Can you feel the calm beauty of the picture as you read? 

13. Does it remind you of any spot you have ever seen? 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

ALL GRADES. 

1. How often must the Superintendent of Publio Instruction apportion the primary 

school interest fund, and through what oflii'ials is it distributed? 

2. How much land may a school dibtrict contain? (iive the steps necessary for altera- 

tion of such district. 
X Give the qualifications neeeHsary for voting upon all questions arising at district 
school meetings. 

4. What is the law in regard to district officers' accepting oflice? 

5. W^hat five items must the report of the district board to tiie annual meeting 

contain? 

THEORY AND ART. 

ALL GRADES. 

L What pedagogical truth underlies the saying, "If Truth were a bird and I had it 
in my hand, I would let it fly away that I might again pursue and overtake it"T 
2. (a) What books have you read to fit yourself for teaching? 

(b) Name five things you have learned from them. 
II. What is the office of the special senses in getting knowledge? 

4. What mental activities are cultivated by the study of biograpliy? 

5. Dintinguifth between theory and practice. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

FIRST AXD SIXrOND GRADES. 

1. (lencral excellence, including neatness, will count for this niiniber. 

2. By what means were the French driven from America? 

3. In what respect was England more lenient to Canada that to the other American 

colonies ? 

4. (a) What was the object of the "Intolerable Acts*'? 
(b) How were they received? 

5. (a) State the |>blitical idea of the Continental Congress and its source of 

authority, 
(b) What change in 1781 in the source and nature of this authority? 
C. When was the first attempt at fe<leral government in America, and wliat idea 
prompted it? 

7. (a) What was the subject of the Webster-Calhoun debates? 
(b) State the final set lenient of the question and its effect. 

8. Whv did slavery so early die out in the Xorth and have such a growth in the 

S<uith ? 
1». 'What iMittle of the civil war was known as '*the Waterloo of the SMJuth," and what 

was its significance? 
10. Brieflv summarize the recent Kentuckv troubles. 

THIRD GRADE, rXAHS B. 

1. tieneral excellenre, including neatness, will count for tliis number 

2. Which department of colonial government was nic»st under (*olonial wmtrol? 

Illustrate. 
l\. (a I What relations existed l>etw<»en the colonics previous to KH.'*? 
(b) Their union was the outgrowth of what idea? 

4. What was the ini|>ortam*e of the iMttle at Saratoga? 

5. 'Why may Fillmore's administration In* ealled "the literary era of the United 

States"? 
ft. Name some of the leading agitators of the slavery question. 
7. fa) What was the ret-onst ruction policy of Congress? 

(b) Slate the ri'sult of the difference** between Congre»»s and I're-ident Johnson. 

I'i 
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8. State tlie importance of the thirteenth and foiirteeth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

0. State in full the importance of the Mississippi river during the Civil war. 
l(K Distinguish between the expansionists and anti-expansionists, naming a prominent 
leader of each. 

CLASS A. 



o 



1. General exeelleni*e. including neatness, will count for this number. 

What is your opinion of map work in teaching history? 
.'?. (a) What relations existed between the colonies previous to 1765? 

(b) Their union was the outgrowth of what idea? 

4. Mention some aids which make your history work interesting. 

5. In what grade does the State Manual and Course of Study recommend the intro- 

duction of history? 
Ti. Name some of the leading agitators of the slavery question. • 

7. (a) What was the reconstruction policy of Congress?, 

(b) State the result of the differences between Congress and President Johnson. 
S. State the importance of the thirteenth and fourteeth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 
9. State in full the importance of the Mississippi river during the Civil war. 
10. Distinguish between the expansionists and anti-expansionists, naming a prominent 
leader of each party. 



111. Ql'KSTlOXS PRKPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN 
STRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAMINATION, JUNE, IftOO. 

ALGEBRA. 

SECOND GBADE. 

1 Divide: (a) .<* — »/* by .» — //. 
(b) x, y by .d-ffi' 

2. Factor the following: 32jpi/^— 8d:\i/ ; x^—ViX-; X'\'Ux+30. 

3. Extract the square root of 4x^-\'Sxf/-^4y^-j-4xz+4yz-^z' 

4. Multiply 3-f-2 1 2 by 2—3 1 2. 

5. Find value of :»- in the following: | 2./ : 10 -|-2 = i 12^ . 
(1. X — {Sbx=b'C*. Find two values for x. 



t. 



Simplify ( a \ )(h ) 



i-{-b' 

8. Find two numbers whose sum i.^ 25 and whose product is 144. 

9. A's age is 6 times B's, and 15 years hence A will be 3 times as old at B. Find 

their ages. 
10. A number between 10 and 100 is 8 times the sum of its digits: if 45 l>e sub- 
tracted from it, tlie digits will be reversed. Find the number. 



ARITHMETIC. 

SECOND UBADE. 

1. Discuss, as before a class, the general principles of division. 

2. The length of a field is to its breadth as 2V-i to Ty^, and the cost of fencing it 

at $1.50 per rod was $480. What was the area of the field? 

3. Which is the better and how much per cent, to buy 6% bonds at 75% or to invest 

in a mortgage liearing 8%, if the mortgage is taxed at %7o1 
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4. A man sold a farm receiving % of the value in cash and a note for the balance, 
due in three months without interest. This note he immediately disoountecl 
at a bank at 6%^ paying $37.50 discount. What was the price of the farm? 

•>. Bought goods at a discount of 20% from the list price, and received 5% dis- 
count for cash. I then sold the goods at 10% above the list price. What 
was my per cent of gain? 

THIRD GRADE, CLASS B. 

1. Discuss, as before a class, the reduction of fractions to a common denominator. 

2. Give and solve, by both formula and analysis, one example each ir two casc*^ 

of percentage. 
.3. (a) Give law for "Prec^ence of Signs." 

4. A cistern is empty. Its supply pipe will fill it in four hours, and its discharge 

pipe will empty it in 7 hours. After the supply pipe has been running IV^ 
hours the discharge pipe is opened. How soon will the cistern be filled? 

5. What is the diameter of a field whose area is the same as a quarter section of 

land? 

CLASS A. 

1. Discuss, as before a class, the reduction of fractions to a common denominator. 

2. Give and solve, both by formula and analysis, one example each in two cases in 

percentage. 

3. (a) (live law for "Prececlence of Signs.'' 

12i — fX8 . 
(b) = r 

4. According to the State Manual and Course of Study, what is the second grade 

number work? 
o. **) oxen or 7 horses will eat a man's crop of hay in 60 days. In what time will 
.3 oxen and 4 horses eat it? 



MENTAL AUITHMETK'. 

ALL QBA0E8. 

NuTK — A member of the Kxamlnlug Board will examine candidates In claMtcoA of twenty-tlve 
(ir leas, testing quloknesa to grasp the salient features of a problem, accuracy and rapidity 
of work, clearness and simplicity of analyHln. In the right hand margin applicants will write 
at manif OHMirvrs to the fi$'ftt ttrvnty qHCstious mn poasi le in flftren tninntcn ; one-half per cent 
for each answer and one per cent additional for each corrvct one. Is given In this part of 
the examination. 

1. Add Vl». Va. Vx. 

2. From the sum of Vir ^"^^ ^ ^a^^' their ditference. 

3. What is V3 of a number and V2 ^^ i^^ Mi* 

4. What is the ratio of 2V3 cts. to % & dollar? 

5. What cost Va doz. pencils at VL,c each? 

6. The quotient is 2% times the remainder, which is 4, and the dividend \h 124. 

What is the divisor? 

7. Throe certain factors of a numl>er. the Hinallest of which in .3, are '._,. >i. %. Find 

the number. 

8. What is the L. V. M. of all the nine digits except 7 and U? 

9. How many times can ';;i be subtracted from 30? 

10. What is the value of a jar of butter, the gross weight of which in 12 ^i lbs., at 10 

cents a pound, if the jar weighs 4 lbs. 12 oz.? 

11. How much lumber in a 2x5 scantling 24 ft. long? 

12. What will iMM) lbs. of hay cost at $10 a ton? 

13. What part of a year is * mo. 15 days? 

14. What is the int. on $800 for 15 mo. at 4S ? 

15. What is the trade, or commerciMJ. discount on a bill of giMtds for $100. 20, and 

5% off? 
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16. A invests $400, B $600, C $500. They gain $300. What is C's share? 

17. I 5X57T2;<30=? 

18. How much per cent profit must I make on 80c goods to counteract a 25% loss 

on $1.28 goods? 

19. What is the rate per cent of gain in buying at %c and selling at %ct 

20. What is the rate of gain or loss when Vl> of an article sells for what % of it costs? 

( From the rpinainlnK six problems applicanttt write out a full analysis of four selected by 
the comraisMloner. I 

21. The time past 4 o'clock p. m. is V^, the time to 12 o'clock p. m. What time is it? 

22. A and B hire a pasture for $60. A pastures 6 horses, B 12 cows and 62 sheep. 

How much should each pay if 3 horses eat as much as 5 cows or 20 sneep? 

23. A and B engage in business, agreeing that A shall have $5 more than B of every 

$40 profit. They gain $200. What is each man's share? 

24. A bought and sold a piece of property three times. He sold each time at a 

gain of 10%, and bought it back twice for 20% less that he received for it. 
What per cent did he make? 

25. The 3-inch border of a square chess board contains 204 square inches. What 

is the size of the board? 

26. A company reduced the wages of its employes 10% and then, as there was 

danger of a strike, made a raise of 5%. How much was the wages still re- 
duced 1 

BO PAN V. 

SECOND GRADE. 

. 1. Name tlie three parts that are essential to a plant's growth. 

2. What can vou sav of the dailv movements of leaves? 

3. Make a drawing to show the following leaf forms: spatulate, hastate, shield. 

compound, lobed. 

4. Define node, pedicel, placenta, nectaries, pome. 

5. (a) Is the flower of dandelion stemless? Explain. 

(b) On what part of the potato plant does the tuber grow? 

6. What gives rise to a deliquescent tree trunk? Name one. 

7. Name some of the ways in which plants protect themselves against animals. 
S. What constitutes a perfect flower? 

9. (a) Give a brief definition of the term fruit. 

(b) Of what use to a fruit is the corky layer in its skin? 
10. Name a typical berry, and mention the parts to be noted in its study. 

CIVIL GOVKRNMKXT. 

8ECO.ND GKADK. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. How- are the number of national representatives apportioned? Explain fully. 

3. Give in substance the meaning of the "sweeping clause" of the constitution and 

tell how Congress is restricted. 

4. (a) How are the charitable institutions of Michigan governed? 
(b) Locate two of them. 

5. State what, in your estimation, is the most important work accomplished by 

the present Congress, giving reasons for answer. 

6. What is the precedent regarding the appointment to a vacancy in the Senate 

when the legislature fails to elect? Illustrate. 

7. Upon which does the welfare and perpetuity of popular government in this country 

the more depend, national or state legislation? Why? 
S. What is meant by the military being subordinate to the civil power? 
0. How may a citizen of the United States gain a homestead? 
10. Brieflv state the duties of the State Central Committee, 
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THIBU GBADE, CLASS B. 

1. (veueral excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Distinguish between natural and political rights, 
(b) Show difference between citizens and electors. 

.3. Which is the more powerful House of the legislature? Why? 

4. Tell when the next election is to be held in Michigan and what offices are to 

be filled at that time. 

5. Briefly describe the supreme court of Michigan. 

6. Contrast the township with the state government. 

7. Why should* a request **for incorporation" be submitted to popular vote? 

8. Why is no one, although assessed too high, justified in refusing to pay his taxes? 
*.K (a) Give title to the chief executive and administrative officer of a city. 

(b) State the importance of the council in city government. 
10. Mention some of the peculiar rights of congressmen, giving reasons for same. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Distinguish between natural and political rights, 
(b) Show the difference between citizens and electors. 

.3. Which is the more powerful House of the legislature? Why? 

4. Tell when the next election is to be held in Michigan and what offices are to 

\ye filled* at that time. 

5. Give name of the speaker of the national House and the presiding officer of Ow 

Senate. 
(>. What do you understand by legal tender? 

7. Why should a request "for incorporation" be submitted to popular vote? 

8. Why is no one, although assessed too high, justified in refusing to pay his taxes? 

0. (a) Give title to the chief executive and administrative officer of a ciiy. 
(b) State the importance of the council in city government. 

10. Give your opinion, with reasons, as to the justice of requiring a man without 
children to pay school taxes. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Show the difference lietween the eastern and western civilization of olden 

times. 

2. dive cause and result of the conflict in which Hanuilml crossed the Alps. 

.3. Make a brief statement concerning the Colosseum, Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon, Sphinx, Colossus of Rhodes, Rosetta Stone. 

4. Give in full the effect of the victory over the Spanish Armada. 

5. Give brief character sketch of Frederick the Great. 

6. Tell who the Chartists were and what they accomplished. 

7. State the result of the struggle in which the names of (Jesnlcr and Arnold Vi»n 

Winkelreid are prominent. 

8. Should the United States send a fleet to Constantinople, what effect wotild this 

have upon the Powers ? Why ? 

9. ^lention five leading men in European affairs of the present day. 

10. What qucHtion has recently been of mutual interest to the Tnited States and 
Denmark? Give your opinion of this question. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

NRCONU GBADE. 

1. General excel leniT. including neatne<*s. will count for this numlier. 

2. Account for the fact that the streams of the Atlantic Plain north of the Hud 

son river, abound in falls and rapids. 
.3. Mention five biographies you would teach when studying Europe. 
4. .Show the importance of the "Soo" canal. Tell who controls it and why. 
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5. Compare the civilization of Asia with that of Europe. What reasons can you 

give for existing conditions? 
(i. Would you expect the far West to be in favor of "expansion?'* Why? 

7. Tell what you understand by tides and state the cause of same. 

8. Tell to whom India belongs and in what industry her people are principally 

engaged. 
I). Briefly describe the Japan stream. 
10. Show the importance of the surface structure of a country. 

THIRD GRADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) When does the State Manual and Course of Study recommend the introduc- 

tion of text-books on geography? 
(b) W^hat work in geography precedes text-book worK? 

3. Outline a map of Michigan, locating two rivers, five cities, and three bays. 

4. Mention ten important commercial cities in the United States, giving reasons 

for location. 
*5. Write a brief outline for the study of commerce. 

C. Mention at least five interesting points in the United States you would recom- 
mend to tourists, giving reasons for selection. 
7. Briefly give an imaginary account of a voyage from New York to Liverpool. 
*8. (a) Mention five of our impoi'tant exports, telling from what sections sent. 
(b) What must be considered in fixing the price of exports? 

9. Locate Vera Cruz, Halifax, Buenos Ayres, Vancouver, Geneva, Tlie Hague, Leipsic, 

Cork, Constantinople and Edinburgh. 
10. Briefly tell of the climate, comparative size, products, and e<lucation of Porto 
Rico. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. What is your method of teaching geography to beginners. 

3. Outline a map of Michigan, locating two rivers, five cities, and three bays. 

4. Mention ten important commercial cities in the United States, giving reasons 

for selection. 
3. Mention five forest trees, telling where found and of what commercial value, 
(i. Mention at least five interesting points in the Lnited States you would recom- 
mend to tourists, giving reasons for selection. 
7. Briefly describe the customs and habits of some foreign nation. 
•8. In teaching geography what purpose do you hold in view? 
9. Write a model lesson on soil. 

10. Briefly tell of the climate, comparative size, products, and education of Porto 
Rico. 

GRAMMAR. 

SECOXD GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. Capitall' 

zation, punctuation, paragraphing, and grammatical construction of entire 
paper should be noted in marking it. 

2. What is an elliptical sentence? Give example. 

3. What is your opinion of the value of the reproduction exercises in language 

work ? 
*4. Give sentences to show diflference between explanatory and restrictive relative 
clauses. Do they require the same punctuation? 
^. Define and illustrate all classes of subordinate conjunctions. 
«. (a) Show difl'erence between a personal pronoun in the possessive case, and .1 
possessive pronoun, 
(b) A possessive pronoun may be in what case? 
Formulate sentences containing the following: 

(a) A noun used as adjective. 

(b) A vei'bal noun with adverbial modifier. 

(c) An infinitive used as a nominative absolute. 



« X 



•7 
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8. Classify different clauses of the following: 



"When first our scanty years are told. 
It seems like pastime to grow old; 
And as youth counts the shining links 
That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last/* 

9 & 10. Write not less than 150, nor more that 250 words, on any of the following 
topics : 

Memorial Day. 
The Apple Blossom. 
The School Library. 

N. B. — Take care that your essay reaches the required length by the expres^lun of ttiouglit, 
not by the addition of superfluous words. 

THIRD GBAOE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

(See comment on second grade list.) 

2. Define the different parts of speech. 
.1. (;ive full synopsis of the verb ring, 

4. (a) What is the "Law of Use" for the verb /tare, given in the State Manual and 
(*ourse of Study? 
(b) What is your method of correcting the most common errors of s(>eech made 
by pupils? 
*d. Illustrate the use of some collective noun that can be used with lK)th ^ingulai 

and plural verb. 
•6. Supply the proper tense for the following sentences: 

(a) He ill all the week. 

(b) He ill this whole week. 

7. (a) Recast the following so as to express the thought more concisely and 

elegantly : 

That man that you told me about and wanted to see. is on his way to Porto 
Rico and it is an interesting country, 
(b) Justify your pimctutiaon of the same. 

8. Analyze or diagram: 

"Cigarets in boyhood are about as useful in building up a strong body as dyna- 
mite would be in building a house." 
9 & 10. Write not less than 150, nor more that 250 words, on any of the following 
topics : 

Memorial Da v. 

m 

The Apple Blossom. 
The School Library. 

CIJISS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for thi^ number. 

(See comment on second grade list.) 

2. Define the different parts of speech. 

*3. What 18 the purpose of the first grace language work? 
4. What i» your method of correcting the most common errors of speech made by 

pupils ? 
*5. Illustrate the use of some collertive noun that can lie used with both singular 

and plural verb. 
•0. Supply the proper tense for the following sentences: 

(a) He ill all the week. 

(b) He ill this whole week. 

*7. (a) In what grade would you first teach letter writing? 

(b) Name the parts, or divisions, of a letter. 
*8. Mention several things that may be used for language work in the second grade. 
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9 & 10. Write not less than 150, nor more tliat 2,)0 words, on any of the following 
topics: 

Memorial Da v. 
The Apple Blossom. 
The School Library. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ALL GRADES. 



O 



1. Expand the following abbreviations: Y. R. S.; Q. E. D.: ult; LL. D.; e. g. 

2. Give meaning of the following prefixes: trans, pre, sub, dis, ex. Illustrate. 

3. Give rule for dropping final c; for changing y to t. 

*4. In what grades does a text-book on orthography properly belong? 
.5. Mark the following diacritically: gi-andeur, vast, silent, solemn, rudely, exalta- 
tion, soon, homage, coffin, prefer. 

•starred questions refer to points emphasized In the variouH publications of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

PENMANSHIP. 
ALL GRADES. 

Note— (This should l)e written with a pen. 70 credits for hundwriting and ZH for correct 
answers. ) 

1. Give your reasons for or against "vertical" writing. 

2. Discuss the following: (a) position of body; (b) holding the pen: (c) move- 

ment. 

3. What should govern the place on daily program of the class-exercise in writing? 

PHYSICS. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. At what temperature does water reach its maximum density? Show that this is a 

wise provision of nature. 

2. If 2^2 seconds elapse between the flash and report of a gun, how far distant is 

the observer, the temperature of the atmosphere being 90^ Fahrenheit? 

3. Name one substance heated by convection. Name one heated by conduction. 

4. Make a drawing of three forms of lenses, designating each by name, and tellin;^: 

position and relative size of image formed by each. 

5. (a) Describe a voltaic cell in which two liquids are used, (b) iJescribe a voltaic 

cell in which two metals are used. 

6. Illustrate by a drawing the efl'ect of a prism upon a ray of white light. Is 

the change physical or chemical ? 

7. What is a physical law? 

8. (a) Define electrolysis, (b) What is distillation? 

9. What two factors determine kinetic energy? 

10. A ball is thrown vertically downward from a tower 257.28 feet high, with an 
initial velocity of 30 ft.' (g=.32.16 ft. per .sec.) With what velocity will it 
strike the ground? 

rUYSlOLOGV. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Name three digestive fluids, stating how each is secreted. 

.3. Trace the dige.<ition of a meal consisting of bread, butter, cheese, lean meat, and 

rice. 
4. (a) Give a general description of the nervous system. 

(b) How is the nervous svstem aflfected bv stimulants and narcotics? 
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ft. (a) Give a full description of the circulation of the blood, 
(b) Speak of its constituents and the cause of its clotting. 

0. (a) Into what general classes are muscles divided? (b) How do these classes 

differ in their relation to the nervous system? 

7. (a) What is meant by the "portal circulation?"' 
(b) What is arterial pressure and what its cause? 

8. Make drawing to show the structure of the eye. 

9. (a) Describe the lymphatic system. 

(b) What do you understand by the ductless glands? 
10. Explain the respiratory mechanism of the human body. 

THIRD GRADE, CLABB B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Give three uses, or functions, of the spinal column, and three of the skin. 
*3. What knowledge of physiology should be acquired in the first four grades? 

4. What are the functions of the following: capillaries, valve of the heart, red 

corpuscles, portal vein? 

5. Describe the course of the blood through the right side of the heart. 

6. What are the functions of the liver? 

7. Why are the tissues of the body constantly wasting, and how is this waste made 

good? 

8. Of what is the air composed, and whicn constituent is the great life supporter? 

9. (a) What do you understand by the term food? 

(b) How do the staple articles of food differ in hot and cold countries? Why? 
10. (a) How does tobacco affect the nervous system? (b) The mental activity 
of the growing youth? 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Describe each of the divisions of the body. 

*3. What knowledge of physiology should be acquired in the first four grades? 

4. What are the functions of the following: capillaries, valve of the heart, red 

corpuscles, portal vein? 

5. Describe the course of the blood through the right side of the heart, 
rt. What is the meaning of the word skeleton in a physiological sense? 

7. Why are the tissues of the body constantly wasting, and how is this waste made 

good? 

8. With what is each group of muscles supplied? 

9. Mention some good disinfectants and the methods of using them. 
10. (a) In what special way are drug habits dangerous? 

*(b) What should be the aim of all instruction in lower grades regarding stimu- 
lants and narcotics? 

HEADING. 

ALL GRADES. 

(AnswtTM to (1m*m(* qiieHtloDn nbuuld N* wrlttoD and count for forty credits, sixty beln^ 
given on the oral tt*8t.) 

*1. (a) What is the pure tone in reading? (b) When should it be lued? 

*2. What errors of pronunciation should lie specially guarded against? 

*3. Which is of greater importance, quality or quantity of tone? Why? 

•4. Why is correct breathing important? 

I. 

"Oh spare my child, my joy, my pride! 
Oh, give me back my child!" she cried. 
' **My child! my child!" with sobs and tears, 

She shrieked upon his callous ears. 
I Vkat. JfoeJUiy. 
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II. 

My native land, my native land, 

To her my thoughts will fondly turn, 
For her the warmest hopes expand, 
4 For her the heart with fears will yearn. 

Oh, may she keep her eye, like theie, 

Proud eagle of the rocky wild, 
Fixed on the sun of liberty, 
H By rank, by faction, unbeguiled; 

. Remembering still the rugged road 
Our venerable fathers trod. 
When ihey through toil and danger pressed 
12 To gain their glorious bequest. 

And from each lip the caution fell 

To those who followed, "Guard it well." — Chas, West Thomaon. 



III. 

New England has been prolific of children fitted for the time. For a suitr 
able loader there was necessary a man of sufficient ascendency, through intel- 
lect and character, to win deference from all; wise enough to see alwajrs the 
4 supreme end, to know what each instrument was fit for, and to bring all forces 
to bear in the right way; a man of consummate adroitness, to sail in torpedo- 
sown waters without exciting an explosion, though conducting wires of local 
. prejudice, class-sensitiveness, and personal foible on every hand Jed straight 
8 down to magazines of wrath which shatter the cause in a moment; a 
man having resources of his own to such an extent that he could supplement 
from himself what was wanting in others — always awake though others might 
want to sleep, always at work though others might be tired — a man devoted, 
12 without thought of personal gain or fame, simply and solely to the public cause. 
Such a man there was, and his name was Samuel Adams. — Anon, 



SCHOOL LAW. 

ALL GRADES. 

1. When shall a district be deemed duly organized T 

2. Name five powers granted by law to the annual school meeting. 

3. What authority has the district board relative to purchasing text-books for certain 

children? 

4. What is the one-mill taxT How and upon what property is it assessed t 
6. When and by whom may school-house sites be designated? When changed t 

THEORY AND ART. 

ALL GRADES. 

1. What effect had New England town life upon schools and learning? 

2. Explain the nature of the will, and show its relation to perception and attentioa. 
8. In your opinion what is the key-note of Pestalozzi's success as a teacher? 

4. Name and discuss those surroundings of the child that are calculated to stimulate 

his powers of obeervaUon. 
*5. Express your opinion as to frequency and nature of written tests. 
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UNITED STAIES HISTORY. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for thia number. 

"J. Mention the social and educational features of Virginia colonial life. 

t). What did each of these accomplish: Kric, Cartier, Behring, Lewis & Clarke, 

Commodore Perry? 
4. Contrast Massachusetts Bay Colony with Plymouth in wealth, government^ and 

religion. 
r>. (a) Of what special idea was each of the following an exponent: Henry Clay, 

Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun? 
* (b) Why is biography of special importance in history study? 
<►. What was the origin of Hansard College? Of Yale? 

7. Speak briefly of five important events in Cleveland's second administration. 

s. (a) Name the 45th state admitted to the Union, stating what objections were 
made to its admission and how they were removed, 
(b) Has this state kept faith with the Union? Explain. 
!). What is the present status of "Cuba's educational system? 
10. Make a statement about any five of the following: 

William Goebel. Danish West Indies. 

President Steyn. The Pacific Cable. 

Lord Roberts. Postal System of Cuba. 

Chas. H. Allen. Governor of Hawaii. 

Porto Rican Tariff. Claims Against Turkey. 

THIRD OBADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Mention some of the social and educational features of New England colonial life. 

3. DistinguiHh between the discoveries of Americus Vespucius and Columbus. 

4. • What was the reason for Rhode Island's rapid growtn in early times? 
.5. Write a short character sketch of "Old Hickory." 

t). Tell of the Alaska Purchase, and a recent discovery that greatly enhances its 

▼aflue. 
*7. Give three primary and two secondary dates, naming related events. 

8. What led to the repeal of the Sherman Act? Was it effective? 

9. When was the famous Venezuelan boundary dispute settled and how? 
10. Make a statement about any five of the following: 

William Goebel. Danish West Indies. 

President Steyn. The Pacific Cable. 

Lord Roberts. Postal System of Cuba. 

Chas. H. Allen. (tovernor of Hawaii. 

Porto Rican Tariff. Claims Against Turkey. 

CLASS A. 

1. (teneral excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Mention some of the social and educational features of New England colonial life. 
*3. What are the two special lines to be studied in preparatory history work? 

4. What lesson can you draw from Clara Barton's life? 

5. Wiste a short character sketch of "Old Hickory." 

6. Tell the story of the Alamo in a way calculated to teach unselfish Tslor. 

*7. Give three primary and two secondary dates, naming events connected Unirswith. 

8. (a) Where is Independence Hall and why faniouH? (b) Washington Elm? 

0. What is the present status of Cuba's educational system? 

10. Make a statement about any five of the following: 

William GoeM. Danish West Indies. 

President Steyn. Tlie Pacific Cable. 

Lord Roberts. Postal System of Cuba. 

Chas. H. Allen. Governor of Hawaii. 

Porto Rican Tariff. Claims Against Turkey. 
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IV. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAIkllNATION, AUGUST, I90a 

ALGEBRA. 

KIB8T GRADE. 

1, Genera] excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Prove, as to a class, that subtracting a negative quantity is equivalent to 

adding an equal positive quantity, 
(b) Give in order the steps to be taken in the solution of an algebraic problem. 

8 (a) Demonstrate that j;~'= —r 

(h) Prove that if a*. 6:: c:e^ and e:f::g:h, aej'bf::cg:dh' 

4. Factor a»-6»-(a-6)»; 4a»-y«-92^»+6i^z; ix'+"a?'-jJi?+f 



6. 



Find all values of x in following: -y-^=—j^ = 3 -f ^ 



\x+a=y'\-z I 
tt. Solve by "s" sabstitntion. < y+a=^x+2z > 

( z+a=^x4-i^y ) 

V"a~ V"a~ 1— i/lT" 

7. (a) Divide j^" ^7 j^"* (b) Rationalize jnr-/^. 

8. (a) Find the sum of 1, — —7,-, —4, — »- to infinity. 

X X X 

(b) Extract the square root of 14+6\/'6~. 

9. A and B lay out some money in speculation. A disposes of his bargain for 

$11, and gains as much per cent as B lays out. B gains $36, when it appears 
that A gains four times as much per cent as B. Required the capital of each. 
10. Upon what principles do the following processes depend: 

(a) I tearing an equation of fractions? 

(b) Transposition of a term? 

(c) Finding a third proportional? 

(d) Elimination by comparison? 

(e) Finding value of two numbers whose huui and difference are known f 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Define algebraic term, similar terms, residual quantity, formula, simultaneous 

equations. 

8. Factor the following quantities and tell the principle u<«ed: 

(a) a5»+j/*+«'+2.»'i/-2.rz-2wz; (b) 25-9.r*; (c) x*-7x*~00; (d) jc»4- v*; 
(e) {x+y)'-ia-b?. 

4. Solve for x: x— — 3"= — jj — . 

6. (a) Make and solve a general problem (all values represented by letters), 
(b) Solve with one unknown quantity: 

A aod B have equal incomes; A lays up I of his each year, but B spends \ 
more than A and in 3 years is $600 in debt. What is the income of each? 

6. 8oWef«rxand,y:jj;+^P»^:j ^ ^ 

"S. Solve for all values of x* \^t ra+i/xTs— v/4.tT2i=0. 
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8. (a) Find the equation whose roots are — 2 and i. 
(b) Divide 3/~r" by 2^-^, 

9. Expand {a—^b)*- 

10. A number divided by the product of its two digits is 5^; but, when 9 is sub- 
tracted from i(, tne res aiaug number is exprestsed by the two digius in inverse 
order. Find the number. 

ARITHMETIC. 

FIBST AND SECOND QBADEB. 

J. A builder offered to build a house, the material to ooet 1% times as much as 
the labor, but before his oner was accepted, labor advanced 10% and 
material 7%, making the cost of the house $2U5 greater. What was 
tue original offer T 

2. I buy coal at $4 per ton on 4 mos. credit. At what price must I sell it at once 

to gain 2U per cent, money being worth 6 per cent? 

3. Discuss, as before a class, ^'problems in interest"; i. e., three elements given 

to find the fourth. 

4. I set an orchard whose length was to its breadth as 2 to 3, but having 120 trees 

remaining, added two rows to both length and breadth, having still 16 left. 
How many trees were set at first? 
<5. A ship sailed due N. £. 60 mi., then due N. 25 mi. How far was she from the 
point of starting? 

THIBD GRADE, GLASS B. 

1. Qive rules for determining by inspection when the following are exact divisors: 

2, 3, 4, 5, 9. 

2. Formulate and work problems to illustrate two cases in percentage. 

3. A and B enter into partnership, A putting in $1,200, B $1,500. At the end of 

6 moB.« A draws $200 and B enough to make his share % ot I of A's. 
Six mos. later they divide their total capital of $3,150. What was each 
man's share? 

4. A mining company has three mines, each one of which has three shafts. Each 

of these shafts brings to the surface 85 tons of copper ore daily. If the ore 
contains 1% per cent of copper worth 18c a pouna, what is the value of the 
daily product of the- three mines? 

5. A circular park 250 rods in diameter contains within it a circular lake 125 
rods in diameter. What is the area of the park exchiHive of the lake*? 

CLASS A. 

1. Give rules for determining by inspection when the following are exact divisors: 

2, 3, 4, 6, 0. 

2. Formulate and work problems to illustrate two cases in percentage. 

3. (a) In what respect does the first-year work in numbers in the State Manual 

and Course of Study differ from the second- vear work? 
<b) Give three principles of the Grube Method. 

4. How do you teach pupils to subtract when a figure of the subtrahend is greater 

than the corresponding figure of the minuend? How *do you explain this 
principle? 
•6. If } of a ton of hay can be bought for $12^^, how much can be bought for 
$10? f Solve bv cancellation.) 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

AXI. GBADES. 

NoTB—A member Of the Examining Board will examine candidateB in classes of twenty-flTe 
iJS'^iit^iSf.**?'?"?*® f.®.?""5 the salient features of a problem, accuracy and rapidity of 
work, clearness and simplicity of analysis. In the right hand margin applicanu will i^lte 
™?*^"*' ofwtcers to the ftrBt twenty queations aa poaaihle in fifteen minutea; one-half per 
part S^he^^examlMSlon ^°® ^^ ^^^ additional for each correct one. U glren In this 

1. What is the sum of the nine digits? 

2. In finding the possible sums of any two digits, how many combinations muM 

be made? 

3. What is the G. C. D. of 12, 18, 24, 36, 72, 84 and 93? 

4. Add f of 1,000. I of 2,000. f of 7,000, and i of 14,000. 
6. 12X33^=? 

6. 86X66|=? 

7. 13X32i=? 

8. 2lX67f=? 

9. 1,200-7-26=? 

10. eoo-^83i=? 

11. 2,400-7-661= ? 

12. 36X99=? 

13. What cost 40 acres of land at $1.12V3 ^^ acre? 

14. How many yards of cloth at 16f cts. can be bought with $260? 
16. f of 66 is how many fifths of 26? 

16. What IS the cost of 60 spoons at $2.60 per dozen? 

17. What is the discount on $120 for 90 days at 6 per cent ? 

18. Paid 16c a doz. for eggs and sold them at 12c. What per cent of the selliog 

price was the cost? 

19. If a circular field 20 rods in diameter is worth $100, what is a circular field 50 

rods in diameter worth? 

20. What per cent of 2 lbs. avoirdupois is 2 oz. ? 

N. B. — ^From the following ten, second and third grade applicants write full analyaia of four 
selected by the examiners from the first aiw. First grade applicants write the analysis of thc> 
laat four, 

21. If 3 men can earn $11^ in a certain time, how much can 7 earn in the samr 

'time? 

22. John earns %i as often as James earns $f . When they together have earned 

$98, how much has each earned ? 

23. A can earn $10 in 2% days, and B in 314 days. In how many days can they 

together earn $48? 

24. A can do a piece of work in 2 days, B in 3 days, and C in 4 days. They 

together do the work, receiving $130. What is each man's share of the 
money? 
26. Af fer selling \ my chickens and ^ the remainder, I had 30 left. How many had 
I at first? 

26. Bought some Jemons at 3e each and twice as many oranges at 4c each. How 

many of each were there, if they all cost $1.10? 

27. If 6 men can do a piece of work in 6 days, and 3 men can do as much as 5 boys. 

how long will it take 6 men and 10 boys to do the same work? 

28. A coat and vest cost $27. The vest cost $2 more than ^ the cost of the gohI. 

What was the cost of each ? 

29. A has 60 acres of land; B has 40 acres. Together with G they form a part- 

nership, C paying them $1,000 for his equal share. How should A and B 
divide the money? 

30. A man bought two horses, one at $300, the other at $450. He sold both at 

' the same price, gaining the same por cent on one that he lost on the other. 
At what price did he sell? 
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BOTANY. 

FIBST GRADE. ^ 

1. (a) What double purpose is served by the aerial roots of Indian com? 
(b) What are fascicled roots? Give example. 

2. (a) Define morphology. 

(b) Give morphology of the potato. 

3. What do you understand by the "definite annual growth" of trees? 

4. Show the importance of vernation. 

5. (a) What is protoplasm? 

(b) Name some of the powers belonging to living protoplasm. 

6. (a) How is pollen protected from rain and dew? 

(b) Why does a plant possess more pollen tubes than ovules? 

7. What proves that the yeast cell is of vegetable rather than animal natare? 

8. Explain the nature of the lichen that encrusts rocks. 

9. With what authors on botany are you acquainted and which is your favorite? 
10. Give characteristics of the Coniferae. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Describe difference between the cotyledons of squash and pea. 

2. Mention several features of the plant root to show its adaptation to its work. 

3. Name a typical tuber and state its apparent use to the plant. 

4. Make a drawing to show difference in the venation and margin of maple and 

apple leaf. 
.5. Why is a plant unhealthy when its leaves are constantly dust-covered f 

6. (a) What portion of the bark is utilized by the school boy in making whistles? 
(b) State the function of this layer. 

7. Define dioecious, hypogynous, gamosepalous. 

8. Describe the principal ways in which the anther discharges its pollen. 

9. Mention at least five things to be noted in making a study of the flower of 

buttercup. 
10. Reproduce the tabulation of parts of a flower as given in the Institute Outline. 
(If you have not seen it, make one of your own.) 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT.. 

rZBST Ain> BBOOHD ORADIS. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. According to the Constitution, who are citizens? . 

8. In case the electoral college fails to elect President and Vice President, who 

elects them? 
4. (a) To whom are the foreign relations of the United States entrusted? 

(b) Briefly mention some of their duties. 
6. From what sources does the United States derive its revenue? The State? 

6. Mention date and instrument by which the ballot was given the negro. 

7. What do you understand by party machinery? 

8. State the importance of the primaries. 

9. Uow may our state constitution be amended? 
10. What is the purpose of the Court of Claims? 

TUIBO GRADE, CXA88 B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Why should members of Congress be exempt from arrest in certain cases? 

3. Name, in order, the persons entitled to succeed to the Presidency in ease of 

vacancy. 

4. State in full the importance of the Department of Agriculture. 

5. Tell what is meant by the following: protection, free-trade, tariff for revenue 

only, reciprocity, and tariff. 

6. Mention five powers of Congress. 

7. Show wherein the people of this country are freer than those of other countries. 
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8. Briefly describe territorial government. 

9. (a) How do people secure their civil rights? 

(b) Why is a corrupt vote' an attack on the rights of the people? 
10. Mention at least two ap|Joiutive othces of this state. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Why should members of Congress be exempt from arrest in certain cases? 

3. Mame means you employ to inculcate ideas of patriotism. 
*4. Briefly show individual responsibility for good government. 

5. Tell what is meant by the following: protection, free- trade, tariff for revenue 
only, reciprocity, and tariflf. 

0. Show the justice of taxation. 

7. Briefly describe territorial government. 

8. Show wherein the people of this country are freer than those of other countries. 

9. (a) Uow do people secure their civil rights? 

(b) Why is a corrupt vote an attack on the rights of the people? 
10. Why are citizens said to be rulers f 

GKNKRAl. HISTORY. ' 

riBST GBADE. 

1. State the effect of the Crusades on European history and culture. 

2. What were the results of the Moriiian conquest on i:.ngland? 

3. What was the signiticance of the Revolution of IU88? 

4. Wherein lies the strength and the weakness of Austria-Hungary? Explain. 

5. State brietiy the eflect of the French revolution on France in particular and 

Europe in general. 

6. What was the pith of the English Reform Act of 1832? 

7. (a) What eflect had the Zollverein upon the unity of Germany? (b) What 

effect had the rivalry of Austria and Ihrussia? 

8. Briefly state the eflect upon the Turkish empire of her existing civilization. 

9. (a) What was the relation between Germany and Austria previous to 1866? 
(b) What relation exists between them at present? 

10. Who are the ^'Boxers" and what has been the result of their efforts? 

HKCOND ORAUE. 

1. Describe the manners and customs of the early Greeks. 

2. What was the cause and result of the Peloponnesian war? 

3. Tell whom you consider Italy's national heroes,' giving reasons for choice. 

4. Give a brief biology of Bismarck. 

5. What nations were engaged in the Crimean war? What was the effect of this 

war? 

6. What was the Congress of Vienna? 

7. Speak briefly of the present relations between England and Ireland. 

8. What nations belong to the Triple Alliance? What is the object of this alliance? 

9. State Gladstone's attitude toward the government when he entered Parliament, 

and tell what later modified his opinions. 

10. Give some examples to show the influence of physical features of a country on 

the development of civilization. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

FIBST AND SECOND GRADES. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) What general law do the grand divisions follow with regard to shape? 
(b) What coincidences are noticeable in regard to the arrangement of moun- 
tain systems? 

3. Tell how mountains affect the condensation of vapors, and give exampleB tf> 

prove your statement. 

4. Mention Ave good reference books, with authors, on geography. 
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5. Give Bome practical route around the world, starting from San Francisco. 

6. Distinguish between geology and pnysical geography. 

7. Give cause of the frequent storms wiiich mark the course of the Gulf Stream 

across the Atlantic. 
*8. State some advantages oi the topical method in recitation work. 
9. btate the eflect of the following on customs and habits of mankind: physical 

features, climatic condition, character of soil, valuable minerals. 
10. Show' the inlUience on commerce of the telegraph and railway. 

TIIIBD OBADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. What is the difference between a physical and a political map? 

3. Give directions for making putty maps. 

4. In ^our opinion, what benefit is to be derived from studying the geography of 

each State separately? 
*6. Mention five of the principal commercial cities in the United States, giving rea- 
sons for their location. 
tt. In what part of the United States is herding chiefly cai^ied on? WhyT 

7. Explain the system of reckoning standard time. 

8. Outline five topics relative to the geography of Michigan. 

9. Discuss briefly the advantage of taking field trips with pupils who are studying 

geography. 
10. Looite and state an interesting fact in connection with each: Melbourne, 
Puebla, Pueblo, Johannesburg, Kio de Janerio, Siberia, Genoa. Nashville, 
Colorado Springs, Leipzig. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Mention some of the advantages gained by the use of pictures and objects in the 

clasHrooni. 

3. Give directions for making putty maps. 

4. In your opinion, what benefit is to l>e derived from studying the geography of 

each state separately. 
*5. Mention five of the principal commercial cities in the United States, giving 
reasons for location. 

6. In what part of the United States is herding chiefly carried on? Why? 

7. Mentior five books on (geographical subjects, of interest to children. 

8. Outline five topics relative to the giM)graphy of Michigan. 

9« Name, in order, all the States that border on the Great Lakes. 

10. Locate and state an interesting fact in connection with each: Melbourne, 

Ihiebla, Pueblo, Johannesburg, Rio de Janiero. Siberia, Genoa, Nashville, 
(>>lorado Springs, Ijeipzig. 



(iKOMKTUV. 
VIBST QBAOB. 

1. (a) Jn what grades nhould the first principles of geometry be taught? 
<b) What may \ye used as basis of logical proof in geometry? 

2. Classify triangles with reference to their sides; their anglcM. Draw and name 

each. 

3. Demonstrate: If two triangles have one anirle of the one equal to one angle of 

the other, and their including sides proportional, the triangles are similar. 

4. Define transversal, conjugate angles, geometric solid, commensurable lines, con- 

centric circles. 

5. Construct a parallelogram equal to a given triangle and having one of ita 

angles equal to a given angle. 

6. Two sides of a right triangle are respectively 10 inches and 24 inches. Required 

the length of their projections on the liypotenusc, and the distance of the 
vertex of the right angle from the hypotenuse. 

7. Two tangents meet at a point distant the length of a diameter from the center 

of the circle. How many degrees in their included angle? 

U 
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8. One di<\gonftl «f a ^ fiiiil ateral is 100, and the perpendiculars from the other 

tao i gr UceB tipon it are 50 and 40. Find the area. 

9. State and demonstrate any proposition referring to chords of circles. 

10. (a) Find the locus of all points equally distant from two parallel lines; of all 
points equally distant from two intersecting lines, 
(b) Demonstrate: The product of the dia^nals of an inscribed quadrilateral 
equals the sum of the products of the opposite side^. 



GKAAOIAK. 

FIB8T AND SECOND GRADES. 

NOTK — All theae questions are along lines especially emphasized in the ** Institute Out- 
line.** In marlKing the last number, capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing,^ and gram- 
matical construction, should be carefully noted. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) How may one distinguish between direct object and factitive object? 
(b) Tell which of the following infinitives is direct object: 

We heard him move. 
We made him move. 

3. Name four things to be noted in the study of prepositions, and illustrate each. 

4. (a) Why is a knowledge of abridgment an aid to analysis ? 
(b) What kind of clauses are most frequently abridged? 

5. Cite several authorities that use the infinitive in three ways; viz., noun, adjective, 

and adverb. Give sentences to illustrate each of these uses. 

6. Dispose of each word in the following: No one thought of its being he. 

7. Explain and illustrate the difference between elision and ellipsis. 

8. (a) How may classic literature assist in language work? 

(b) Name some book of fiction that would enrich the reader's vocabulary. 
9 and 10. Write a brief, concise, symmetrical essay on any of tbo followiniif subjects: 
Day Schools for the Deaf. 
Our Normal School System. 
Value of Manual Training. 
KfTect of Knvironraent. 

TIIIUD GKADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Illustrate three uses of the comma, one of the semi-colon, one of the colon. 

3. Give a sentence containing the perfect participle used as an adjective. The parti- 

ciple is an abridgment of what kind of clause? 

4. (a) iiive two particulars in which the participle and infinitive ure alike, 
(b) Two in which they are unlike. 

5. Analyze: To go or to stay, Uiat is the question to decide. 

6. Select the transitive verbs in the following, giving reasons for choiot-: 

Fire burns. The sun sets. 

He feels cold. The man see.s. 

I shall wi-ite you. 

7. Construct a sentence in which the real subject is not roadily disti newish kI. 

(Italicize subject.) 

8. Kxplain all corrections necessary in the following: 

No one thought of its being him. 
She spoke to we girls. 
Will you give me a recommend? 
The dress sets well. 
He IS taller than me. 
9 and 10. Write a brief, concise, symmetrical essay on any of thfi followinj? .subjects: 
Learning by Doing. 
The Study of Current Events. 
The Summer Normal. 
KfTect of Environment. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Illustrate three uses of the comma, one of the somi-oolon, and one r>f the o^lon. 
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3. What should a pupil be able to write before leaving 

4. What should he the main purpose of fourth grade language work? 

5. (a) What should the teacher avoid during the first year's work in technical 

grammar f 
<b) Of what importance are definitions? 

6. Select the transitive verbs in the following, giving reasons for choice: 

Fire burns. The sun sets. 

He feels cold. The man sees. 

I shall write you. 

7. What is an adjective pronoun? Give example. 

8. Explain an corrections necessary in the following: 

No one thought of its being him. 
She spoke to we girls. 
Will you give mc a recommend? 
The dress sets well. 
Ue is taller than me. 
9 aad 10. Write a brief, concise, symmetrical essay on any of the following subjects : 
Learning by Doing. 
The Study of Current Events. 
The Summer Normal. 
Effect of Environment. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ALL GBABBS. 

Nora. — ^Tbese questions count 50 per cent and the list of words 50 per cent. 

1. Define elementary sound. How many do we use, and how are they classified? 

2. Define derivative and compound words, giving example of each. 

.1. Write proper contractions for the following: are not, I will, shall not, is not, 

he will, 
4. Use the following words in sentences: obsolete, apprisal, inevitable, sinister, 

contingent, vertical, ethical, psychological, nonpareil, incomparable. 
*5. How do you manage to keep your pupils interested in spelling? 

N. B. — Starred questions refer to some Information emphasized either In the Institute Out- 
line or the State* Manual and Course of Study. 



LIST OF WORDS. 

ALL GBABBS. 

1. diligent. 14. ancvstor. 

2. privilege. 16. personally. 

3. nabitual. l($. susceptible. 

4. artificial. 17. delusion. 

5. sufficient. 18. Missouri. 

6. Mediterranean. 19. discipline. 

7. voluntary. 20. inevitable. 

8. usually. '21. autumn. 
0. reputation. 22. cotton. 

10. inquiry. 23. opinion. 

11. temporary. 24. Hong Kong. 

12. repealed. 26. British Isles. 

13. Kgypt. 

PENMANSHIP. 

ALL 0BADE8. 

1. Write the following M»ntence five times, noting the time consumed, and tell 

how many words you average per minute: "Good luck is the willing hand- 
maid of upright, energetic character, and conscientious observance of duty." 
(60 credits.) 

2. Compare the slant and vertical systems of penmanship as to speed, legibility. 

and eft«i» in execution. (40 credits.) 
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PHYSICS. 

FIBST GBAOE. 

1. Connect each of the following names with one fact of physical science: PaMml, 

Jioyle, Joule, Tesla, and La Clanche. 

2. A plank 12 ft. long and weighing 24 lbs. is supported by two props located re> 

spectively three feet and one foot from the ends. What is the pressure on 
each prop? 
:i. Two forces of 60 and 80 lbs. act upon an object at au angle of 60o. Give graphio 
representation of resultant. 

4. Discuss latent heat as before a class in high school. 

5. Uow many calories of heat will be required to melt 10 kilograms of ice? 

6. (a) What is an achromatic lens? Why used? 
(b) Give the laws of light. 

7. A coast gun is mounted 100 ft. above the level of the water. What is the ran- 

dom of a shot from this gun, if it starts with a velocity of 2,000 ft. per second? 
(^.=82.16). 

H. Re^iesent the arrangement of three voltaic cells so as to form a battery of low 
internal resistance. If the £. M. F. of each cell is 1.8 volts, internal resistance 
of each .9 ohm and external resistance .3 ohm, what is the current strength of 
this battery? 

9. What is the amperage of the same cells so arranged as to give high £. M. F.? 
10. The specific gravity of alcohol is .8. Over how high a ridge can alcohol be car- 
ried by a siphon, when the barometer stands at 750 mm? 

PHYSICS. 

6E00ND GBAOE. 

1. Upon what conditions does rapidity of evaporation depend? 

2. Give experiments to prove that sound is trajismitted bv gases, liquids, and solids. 
•i. Two trains of cars have equal momenta. The first has a velocity of 20 miles 

an hour and weighs 725 tons. What is the weight of the second train, if its 

velocity is 15 mi. per hour? 
4. Make a drawing of a 10-ft. lever of the second class in such position that 800 

lbs. will support 1,000 lbs. 
Ti. Explain how heat may be used to ventilate a room. 

^. Define molecular energy, potential energy, kinetic energj% adhesion, and gravita- 
tion. 
7. What would a body weighing 150 lbs. at the surface of the earth weigh 

4,000 miles above the earth ? 
A. When the "sweat" on ice pitchers is abundant, does it forebode fair or rainy 

weather? Explain. 
\K A piece of copper wire 18.12 yds. long has a resistance of 3.02 ohms. How long 

must another piece of same diameter be, if its resistance is 22.r»5 ohmft? 
10. Speak of imapes seen in plane, concave, and convpx mirrors. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

FIB8T AND BEOOND GRADES. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count fur this number. 

2. Define anatomv, physiology, hygiene, and give a reason for studying physiology- 
:i. (a) What is 'the normal temperature of the body? (b) What parts of the 

body largely generate heat? (c) How is this heat distributed through the 
body? 

4. (a) What is the most perfect food? (b) Give name and effect of minerals used 

as food. 

5. Name the different digestive fluids, and state their characteristic effects. 
0. Explain the portal circulation. 

7. How do plants and animals differ? 

8. (a) Draw a diagram of the human ear. (b) Xame the different parts and 

explain how sound is conveyed to the brain. 
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9. Write briefly of stimulanU and narcotics. 

10. ]L>e8cnbe and give luuctiuus of tlie luiiovdng: sternum, eiM>phagU8, cilia, villi, 
epiuermiB. 

TlllBD GRADE, CLASS R. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. liescribe the skeleton and ejLpiaiu uses of the bones. 

3. (a) Jdow do we move our eyesT (b) What is the office of the iris? ic) Why 

are we unable to see when lirst looking away irom a very bright light? (d) 
Why do we soon recover sight? 

4. (a) iiow is alfoliul produced and what are its properties? 
(b) Give its effects upon circulation and digestion. 

§. How IS perspiration lormed and what is its utility? 

6. Contrast arteries and veins (a) as to structure of walls, (b) as to interior 

structure. 

7. Give a urief description of the blood, speaking of its constituents and the cause 

of clotting. 

8. What are bacteria and what their relation to human welfare? 

0. Define the terms pylorus, pericardium, cranium, dura mater, periosteum. ^ 
10. Name and briefly describe the organs of digestion. 

CX*A8S A. ^ 

• 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Dettcribe the skeleton and explain uses of the bones. 

3. Locate the sebaceous glands and mention their use. 

4. Uow is the nervous system atfected by stimulants and narcotics? 

5. Explain the process of bread-making. 

6. Name and locate each of the three long bones of the leg. 

7. By what means does tiie eye accommodate itself to seeing objects at different 

distances? 
*8. Make three statements reprarding care of the body, to be used as a blackboard 
exercise for young children. 

0. Define the terms pylorus, pericardium, cranium, dura mater,. periosteum. 
10. Write briefly on digestion. 

READING. 

AIX GBADE8. 

Notb: — Answers to thene four questions shoald be written and coant for 40 credits, 40 
being given on the oral test. 

1. (a) What is good diction? (b) How may it be acquired? 
*2. Describe the plaintive tone and tell when it should be used. 

3. How may word-analysis become a hindrance rather than help to the reading 

class? 

4. Does drill on the itlidea of the voice affect the quantity or quality of tone? 

Explain. 

ORAL TEST. 

I. 

Dread, Hohbob, and Despair. 

rProm "Macbeth.'* — Shaketpeare.] 

Macb, Methoiight I heard a voice cry, 'Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep* — the innocent sleep— 

Sleep 'that knits up the ravel'd sleeve of care, 
4 The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, mreat nature's second course. 

Chief nourisher in life's fesnt: — 
Ijody hi. What do you mean? 

% yarh. Still it cried. 'Sleep no more! to sll the house: 

Glamis hath murdered fileep: and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more^Macbeth shall sleep no more!' 
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II. 

HOttBOB AND FEAB. 

[From **Macbeth/' — Shakespeare,] 

"Now o'er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead; and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; now witchcraft celebrates 

4 Pale Hecate's olierings; and withered murder. 
Alarmed by his sentinel, the wulf. 
Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 
Towards his design 

H Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth! 
Uear not my steps, which way they walk; for fear 
Ihe very stones prate of my whereabout, 
Aad take the present horror from the time. 
Which now suits with it." 
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III. 

Tkanquiii and Descbiptive Thouuht. 
[From "Memory." — Jos. A. Qarfield,] 



« 



'Tift beauteous night; the stars look brightly down 

Upon the earth, decked in her robe of snow. 

No light gleams at the windows, save my own, 
4 Which gives its cheer to midnight and to me. 

And now, with noiseless step, sweet memory comea 

And leads me gently through her twilight realms. 

What poet's tuneful lyre has ever sung, 
8 Or delicatest pencil e'er portrayed 

The enchanted, shadowy land where memory dwells? 

It has its valleys, cheerless, lone, and drear, 

Dark-shaded by the mournful cypress irvoi ^ 

12 And yet its sunlit mountain tops are bathed 

In Heaven's own blue. Upon its craggy cliffs, 

Robed in the dreamy light of distant years, 

Are clustered joys serene of other days. 
16 Upon its gently sloping hi 11 -sides bend 

The weeping willows o'er the sacred dust 

Of dear departed ones; yet in that land, 

Where'er our footsteps fall upon the shore, 
20 They that were sleeping rise from out the dust 

Of death's long, silent years, and round us stand 

As erst they did before the prison tomb 

Received their clay within its voiceless hajls. ' 

24 The path of youth winds down through many a vale. 

And on the brink of many a dread ab^'ss, 

From out whose darkness comes no ray of* light, 

Save that a phantom dances o'er the gulf 
28 And beckons toward the verge. Again the path 

Ijeads o'er the summit whore the simbeams fall ; 

And thus in light and shade, sunshine and gloom. 

Sorrow and joy, this life-path leads along. 

To Examiner: — The following questions may help to expedite the oral test: 

1. What tone is required for the first selection? 

2. What oft-quoted saying does it contain? 

3. What can you say of Mncl»eth? 

4. Show that sleep is personified. 

5. To what does it refer, line 8? 

6. What tone is needed in the second selection that is not required in the flnit 

7. Kxnlain the elision found in the sixth line of. the second extract. 

8. Define prate, 

9. What tone does the third selection require? 

10. What figure of speech begins in line 5 of this selection? ' \ 
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11. Can you quote any other reference in literature to the cypress tree? 

12. What land ib meant in line 18? 

13. Define erst. What adverb is sometimes joined to it? 

14. What strong; antithesis is expressed in the last eight lines? 

SCHOOL LAW. 

ALL GBAOES. 

1. Name the legal steps necessary to form a district out of territory in two or 

more townships. 

2. What disposition is made of the property when a new district is formed out of 

territory belonging to one or more districts? 
.3. Who constitute the district board? How may meetings of this board be called? 

4. Under what conditions may tlie district board admit non-resident pupils to the 

school of the district? 

5. How is the township board of school inspectors constituted? How many meet- 

ings may be held at the expense of the township? 

THEORY AND ART. 

ALL 0BADE8. 

1. What aid have yuu received from the State Manual and Course of Study and 

the Institute Outlines sent out from the Department of Public Instruction? 

2. (a) What books of the Heading Circle list have you read within the past year? 
(b) Give five ideas gleaned from these books. 

'i. What is the difference between the science and the art of teaching? In your 

. experience which comes first? 
4 "Spare the rod and spoil the child." What do you think of this as a principle 

in teaching? 
5. (a) Distinguish between remembering and recollecting; (b) between judging and 

reasoning; (c) between feeling and thinking. 

NoT»— In future qiienttons on this subject will pay more attention to the work of State Teachers' 
Reading Circle. 

ITNITED STATES HISTORY. 

FIBST GBADB. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Mention five books, not text- books, useful to teachers of history. 

*3. hhow brietly the value of biographical study of representative men. 

4. What was the importance of tlie Committees of Correspondence? 

5. (a) Why was the Louisiana purchase so important? 
(b) By what authority was it purchased? Explain. 

0. Show clearly the steps that led to the panic of '37. 

7. What was the real cause of the Civil War? Briefly explain. 
*8. In the Civil War, why did the North desire to gain control of the Mississippi? 

9. What was the importance of the George Rogers Clarke expedition to the North- 
west? 
10. Write a paragraph of at least fifty words on the progress of the New South. 

TIIIBO OBAOE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Tell what inventions were aids to the discovery of the New World, and why. 

3. Why were the English more successful in colonization than other nations? 
M. What is your opinion of memorizing dates? 

ft. What was the importance of the New England Confederacy? Give date of 

■ame« 
*0. Show the importance of the invention of the cotton-gin. 

7. Write twenty tines on the life of Henry Clay. 

8. In harmony with what policy did the United States interfere with England in 

^e Venezuelan question? 
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9. What was the Dingley bill and under whose administration was it passed? 
10. Make a statement cuucernvng any tlve of the following: 
Dewey. Kruger. 

Mrs. Gladstone. loe ice Trust. 

Allairs in China. Cape ^ome. 

General Roberts. The Cuban Scandals. 

W. A. Clark. German Meat Bill. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including "neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Tell what inventions were ams to the discovery of the New World, • and. why. 

3. Why were* the Knglish more successful in colonization than other nations? 

4. Mention ten names prominent among the early explorers or discoverers of the 

New World.' * 

5. Tell the story of the Pilgrims as to a class. 

*6. Show the importance of the invention of the cotton-gin. 

7. Write twenty lines on the life of Henry Clay. 

8. Mention some places of historic interest in the eastern part of the United 

States, .telling why noted. 
*0. By what authority did Lincoln issue the Emancipation Proclamation^ 
10. Make a statement concerning any five of the following: 

Dewey. Kruger. ' 

Mrs. Gladstone. The Ice Trust. 

Affairs in China. (^ape Nome. 

General Koberts. The Cuban ScandaU. 

W. A. Clark. Orman Meat Bill. 



1. QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION FOR THE REGULAR EXAMINATION, OCTOBER, 1900. 

AIX5EBRA. 

SECOND GRADE. 

• 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Distinguish between the algebraic and arithmetical use of the signs pWti 

and vninun, 
(b) Illustrate use of following signs: inequality, aggregation, continuation, 
infinity, double sign of root. 

8. (a) Reduce to lowest terms: ^^^^^^""^y^- . 

(b) Factor (x*-f y«) and j*— (a— 6)*. 
4. (a) Indicate the product of a times h plus c in four ways, 
(b) Illustrate the reciprocal of x, and x equal to unity. 

6. Find value of x by two methods of elimination: J 5^ 7 '= a [ 

6. Subtract 2\/s' from 9v/ffi. 

7. 9r+4-f 2r^^4T =16r'. Find two values for x. 

8. Divide 100 into two such parts that their square roots shall be to each oUier «<» 

3 to 4. 

9. A sum of money at simple interest amounted to a dollars in m years and b 

dollars in n years. Find the rate and number of dollars. 
10. The length of a certain rectangle is 5 ft. more than its breadth. If both iength 
and breadth are increased 1 ft., the area ^111 be inoreased 22 sq. ft. '»Flnd the 
dimensions of the rectangle. 
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AlilTHMETlC. 

SECOND GBAOS. 

1. An estate was divided between A, B and C, A receiving i*,, and B twice as 

mnch as C, who received 50 acres less than A. How large was the estate? 

2. A miller takes i for toll a:id there U a wa^te of ^jV ^o, grinding, how many 

bn.sheli4 of wheat must be taken to the mill to obtain 200 poan& of flonr, if 
a bashel of wheat makes 40 p:)nnds? 

3. My agent sold some corn, and after taking out his commission invested the 

proceeds again in corn at the same price. His total commission at 3% was 
$12. What did he receive for the cornt 

4. In measuring a pile of wood 40 ft. long containing 7% cords, it was discovered 

to be a foot higher at one end than at the other. How high at each end? 

5. Draw a note for $1,200, running long enough at a certain rate to yield $25 

interest. (5 credits for form of note, 5 credits for correct solution.) 

TUIRO GBADB, CLASS B. 

1. Write in thret^ ways a number containing two full periods. 

2. If a body falls 10 ft. the iirst second, 48 the second, 80 the third, and so on 

constantly increasing, how far will it fall in 7 seconds? State the relatione 

3. If a=2, t=5, c=8, rf=10, what is the value of ~-^±p-? 

4. How many 20-dollar gold pieces can be made from a pound of pure gold, if 

there are 25 J grains of g^ld in a Hta'ulard dollar, ,*o of which is alloy ? 

5. What is the area of a triangle whose sides are 9. 12, and 15, respectively?' 

CLASS A. 

1. Write in three ways a number containing two full periods. 

2. If a body falls 10 ft. the first second, 48 the second, 80 the third, and so on 

constantly increasing, how far will it fall in 7 seconds? State the relations. 

3. If 0=2, b=ry, c=8, d={0, what is the value of .f'-'!''*: 'i 

•4. Outline a lesnon in numbers for third grade. 

•5. Discuss the essential differences in number work between pfimary, intermediate 
and higher grades. 

MKNTAJ. AlUTIiMKTK'. 

ALL GRADES. 

NoTK. — A inemhtT tif the Kxttiniuin^ lituinl will examine cariilulatefl in i'laAses of twenty-five or less, 
teatlnfc (inickiieiiH tr> craHii the Hulieiit f(>Htiire«* ot ai>r(il»]iMn. aot'iinicy anti rapidity of work, clearness 
and siinplirity of anulyHi^. in tlit* ri^flitlutiid inar«;in upplii-untn will write os many ati9wer» to the first 
twenty fjnentionH an jtoHaihlr in ti/t*vn minutftt; one liaif per rent for ea<!h answer and one per cent 
additional for each correct one. \a f^iven in thlsi part of the examination. 

1. (live (a) product, (b) sum, (c) dilFerencc of 18 and 20. 

2. Ada 12%, 0V4, 5»/., 1814 

3. Find the value of tJ4 books nt \2Y^q each. 

4. Bought 2 reams of paper for $.i. and sold it at 20c a quire. What per cent did 

I ^'ain? 
h. Boiitrlit a bushel of cherries at $1.50. and sold them al Se a ipiart. ITow much 

did I gain? 
«. Divide C by '.,. 

7. ITow many times mn«*t I add '4 'to itRclf to make 10? 

8. now much will 80 acres of land cost at $12V2 ^^ acre? 

9. Take Vly^ from 10^4- 

10. Add5| to 14}. 

11. Buy at \^c and sell at %c. What is the pain or loss per cent? 

12. What per cent of 2^f^ bushels is 2'^ pecks? 

13. Sell at IVaC, gaining •'Jic What is the gain per cent* 

14. What is the rate of interest when $160 yields $3.20 in 3 roos.? 

15 
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• 

16. In what time will $180 yield $12 interest at 5%? 

16. What is the amount of $120 for 6 mos. at 0%? 

17. If a circular field is worth $125, what is the value of one with twice the diameter? 

18. What is one side of a square field containing 10 acres? 

19. What would it cost to build a fence around the above field at $1.25 a rod? 

20. How many trees would it take to increase the size of a square orchard containing 

1,600 trees, by 2 rows on each side? 

N. B.— ApplfcantB may write full analysis of four problems selected by the examiner from the next 
six. 

21. Explain by analysis %-i-%. 

22. % of a* certain number is 132 more than % of it. What is the number? 

23. A and B can do a piece of work in 12 days. A can do % as much as B. How 

long for A to do the work? 

24. How many sq. in. of paper will be required to cover a Cube containing 27 cu. in.? 

25. A owning % of a farm sold % of his share for $1,800. What was the value 

of the farm at the same rate? 

26. A boy bought apples at the rate of 6 for 5 cents and sold them at the rate of 6 for 

6 cents, gaining 22 cents. How many did he buy? 

BOTANY. 

SEOOND GRADE. 

1. (a) From what sources does the plant world derive its food? 

(b) What ofiice in the economy of nature is performed by plants? 

2. Why is a frosted plant usually restored to its normal condition by being slowly 

warmed ? 

3. How may germination be best observed? What is your method for showing this 

to a class? 

4. What are the characteristic differences between mosses and ferns? 

5. Define spore, stomata, node, bract, stolon. 

6. Define venation, naming its difi'erent modes. 

•7. Make an outline to show the composition and texture of fruit. (Use brace.) 
8. What is a tunicated bud? Name a familiar example. 
• 9. (a) What is a nut? 

(b) What part of the acorn is the "cup"? 
10. What can you say of the longevity of seeds? 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Why should a bill have three separate readings? 

(b) Why is the report of a committee generally adopted by the body? 

3. (a) When two states disagree, to what courts do they appeal for a settlement? 
(b) What is meant by requisition papers? 

4. Why does the state prosecute offenses, instead of leaving this duty to private 

persons? 

5. (a) What officer issues passports to our citizens? 
(b) Of what use are such passports? 

6. (a) Why should delegates from the territories not have the privilege of voting in 

Congress ? 
(b) When did Michigan cease to be a territory? 

7. What do you understand by the Australian ballot system? 

8. Why is intelligence more necessary under a republican form of government tluui 

under other forms T 

9. Speak briefly of the Republican Convention at Philadelphia. 
10. What is considered treason against the United States? 
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THIBD GRADE, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. When two states disagree, to what courts do they appeal? 
,3. (a) How manj' senators now in Congress? 

(b) Give names of the United States senators from Michigan. 

4. (a) Why is the state legislature composed of two houses? 
(b) How often does the legislature of Michigan meet? 

.'). Tell who appoints the justice of a federal court. 

0. Why would it not be safe to allow the states to treat with each other or with 

foreign powers? 
7. How does a territory become a state? 

5. Distinguish between citizens and electors. 
9. Speak briefly of the formality of law-making. 

10. Mention some duties of the Commissioner of the State Land Office. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. When two states disagree, to what courts do they appeal? 
.'^. (a) How many senators now in Congress? 

(b) Give names of the United States senators from Michigan. 

4. (a) Why is the state legislature composed of two houses? 
(b) How often does the legislature of Michigan meet? 

5. Tell who appoints the justice of a federal court. 

6. Name the elections held in Michigan. 

7. How does strict obedience in school aid in making good citizens? 

8. (a) What do you understand by civil service reform? 
(b) During whose administration passed? 

9. Speak briefly of the formality of law-making. 
10. What is the work of the census bureau? • 



GENKRAL HISTORY. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Mention five mythological characters and tell what each represents. 

2. State the effect of the Punic wars on history. 

3. For what are the following noted: Pericles, Cleopatra, Leonidas, Hannibal, 

Miltiades? 

4. Speak briefly of the temporal power of the popes. 

5. Give a brief account of the struggle in which Alsace and Lorraine fell into the 

hands of Germany. 
C. Mention at least Ave dates you consider important in history work, giving rea- 
sons for your selection. 

7. Tell in what struggle Kossuth was prominent and what he accomplished. 

8. What is the cause of the trouble between Japan and Russia? 

9. (a) Briefly show the state of so^^ety in France which gradually incited the 

people to revolution, (b) What form of government has France to-day? 
10. What is the attitude of the United States in China? 



GEOGRAPHY. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. K.xplain the action of water in changing land features. 

3. Briefly describe the cliiiiate of Ahihkn and Uibvador, telling what affects the 

climate of each. 
^4. Mention some artifleial methods wltich have Wen applied to increase the com* 

mercial value of rivers and to reclaim inundated lands. 
*5, Locate the important coal socttons of tlic United States. Kxplain the relation 

of coal mining to other industries. 
6. Discuss briefly the motions of the earth and state the results of same. 
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7. Account for land and sea breezes. 

8. Trace at least two routes of travel from tlie Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 

coast. 

9. Name in order the bodies, of water through which a vessel would pass in sailing 

from Liverpool to Calcutta. 
10. Show that the "New South" is rapidly increasing in manufactures. 

THIBD OBADE^ CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. State the effect of mountain ranges upon climate. 

3. Mention some European nations that have established foreign colonies, telling 

where founded and their industrial condition. 

4. Explain, as to a class, the cause of day and night. 

5. Make a brief outline for the study of Canada. 

6. Name five exports of the United States, telling from what sections sent and to 

what countries. 

7. Locate the British possessions, .stating the value of each to England. 

8. Mention some reference works on geogi*aphy which you have read during the 

year. 

9. Draw a rude map of the United States and divide it into industrial sections, 

briefly accounting for such division. 
10. What states are respectively north of Alabama, west of Minnesota, east of Cali- 
fornia, south of Wyoming, north of Missouri? Mention some interesting fact 
in connection with each required state. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Write a model lesson on rain. 

3. Mention some European nations that have established foreign colonies, briefly 

stating where founded and their industrial condition. 

4. Explain, as to a class, the cause of day and night. 

5. Locate and state an interesting fact in connection with each of these: Rome, 

Geneva, Hamburg, Constantinople, West Point, CJalvoaton, J^mbay, ^lanila, 
Havana, St. I»uis. 

6. What importance do you attach to the use of the sand table in the school room? 

7. locate the British possessions, stating the value of each to England. 

8. Mention some reference works on geography which you have read during the 

year, 

9. Draw a rude map of the United States and divide it into industrial sections. 

briefly accounting for such division. 
10. Describe a real or imaginary trip across Michigan, starting from Detroit. 

GRAMMAR. 

SECOND GRADE. 

yoTB.^Capftalizatidn, punotuation, paragraphing, and graniniatiral conHtnictiun should be carefully 
noted in marking; the last question. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. Define etymology. Why is the definition said to be the "bed-rock of etymology"? 

3. (a) Does the commencrmcnt of essay writini^ accompany or follow language 

lessons? (b) About how advanced should a pupil be before attempting 
descriptive sketches? 

4. How does the continual use of the diagram affect the pupiFs analytical insight? 

Explain. 
*5. Describe two radically different methods of treating verbals, citing at least one 
authority for each. 

6. Illustrate the use of hut as three different parts of speech. 

7. Conjugate the verb teach negatively, in the imperfect potential passive. 

8. Analyze without diagram: 

"Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?" 
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fi and 10. Write a brief, concise, symmetrical essay on any one of the following 
subjects : 

Our New Possessions. 

Manual Training in the Public Schools. 

The Educational Trend. 

Value of Travel. 

THIRD tiRADK, CLASS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) Construct a simple sentence with compound predicate, and expand into 

compound complex sentence. 
*(b) Write a sentence that may be abridged by use of the infinitive. Per- 
form the abridgment. 

3. Give sentences to illustrate the use of that as adjective, conjunction, and rela- 

tive pronoun. 

4. (a) Illustrate the use of tcdch in the first, singular, imperfect, potential, 
(b) Write a sentence containing an impersonal verb. 

*5. Construe italicised words in the following: 

For ua to know our faults is profitable. 
6. Make all necessary corrections: 
Was it meT 
Can I help you? 

Neither the man or woman were killed. 
I never thought of its being him. 
Let each pupil keep their seats. 
*7. Write a sentence that shall require the use of comma, semi-colon, colon, and 

apostrophe. 
•8. What are your chief sources of supply for language work? 
9 and 10. Write a brief, concise, symmetrical osnay on any one of the following 
subjects : 

Our New Possessions. 

Manual Training in the Public Schools. 

The Educational Trend. 

Value of Travel. 

• CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 
*2. (a) Write a specimen phrase for the opening and closing of a letter of friendBhip. 
(b) Show how to address envelope. 

3. Give sentences to illustrate the use of that us adjective, conjunction, and rela- 

tive pronoun. 

4. Illustrate the use of teach in the first, singular, imperfect, potential. 
*5. In what grades should reading and language go hand in hand? 

tf. Make necessary corrections: 
Was it me? 
Can I help you? 

Neither the man or woman were killod. 
I never thought of itH being him. 
Let each pupil keep their seats. 
*7. Write a sentence that shall re<|uire the use of conuna, semi-colon, colon, and 

apostrophe. 
*8. What are your chief sourccd of supply for language work? 
9 and 10. Write a brief, concise, Hymnictrical essay on any one of the following 
subjects : 

Our New PosRcssions. 

Manual Training in the Public SchooN. 

The Educational Trend. 

Value of Travel. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

AIX GRADES. 
Note.— These questions count for 509<7 ftn<i the list of words r>(Kv' . 



1. 
2. 
*3. 
4. 
5. 



Give and illustrate three rules for spelling. 

What is diacritical spelling? Illustrate by five words. 

Outline a list of words to be built on each of the following: at, it, an, in. 

Use both a consonant and a vowel digraph and trigraph. 

Which makes the more accurate spellers, oral or written spelling t Explain. 



N. B.— fitarred qaestions in this examination refer to some information emphasized either in the 
Institute Outline or the State Manual and Coarse of Study. 



1. manacle 

2. fanatic 

3. marshal 

4. material 

5. maim 

6. business 

7. menace 

8. menagerie 

9. mercenary 

10. missile 

11. campaign 

12. frenzy 

13. mercurial 



LIST OF WORDS. 



ALL GRADES. 



14. placid 

15. plagiarism 

16. Iloilo 

17. porcelain 

18. reciprocity 

19. scissors 

20. European 

21. merit 

22. pommel 

23. model 

24. misspell 

25. accurate. 



PENMANSHIP. 



ALL QBABES. 



1. Outline your method for conducting a writing exercise. 

2. What are the essentials of good blackboard writing? 

3. What benefits do pupils receive from writing on the blackboard? 

4. Make the Arabic figures. 



PHYSICS. 



SECOND GRADE. 



1. Define fluid, dynamics, momentum, specific gravity, and natural law. 

2. A cake of ice floats in water of the same temperature. Speak of the specific 

and latent heat of each. 

3. Why is not all the water in a boiler changed to steam the instant it reaches 

boiling point? 

4. How much work can a two horse-power do in an hour? 

5. Make a diagram of the force-pump. 

6. A piano string vibrates 150 times per second. Other conditions remaining the 

same, how often will it vibrate if made half as long? If made twice as heavy? 

7. Represent by diagram the classes of levers. 

8. Show by diagram the focus of rays of light falling on a concave mirror if the 

source of light is beyond the center of curvature of mirror? 

9. Define any five general properties of matter. 
10. (a) In what two ways is electricity generated? 

fb) What is the unit of electrical resistance? Of electrical current? 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

SECOND OBADE. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) State what you understand by nutrition, (b) How is it carried on? 

3. Describe the process whereby the gastric juice is formed, and give its properties 

and use. 

4. Explain difference between structure and office of cartilage and ligaments. 

5. Describe some organ of special sense. 

6. Describe the effect on digestion of alcohol and tobacco. 

7. What are the functions of cerebrum and cerebellum? 
S. By dia^am show the use of the crystalline lens. 

9. In what way does the oxygen of the air reach the blood? 
10. Name the heat-producing element in beans, bread, bacon, potatoes, and wheat. 

THIRD GRADEj CLABS B. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. What are the great divisions of the nervous system, and how many pairs of 

nerves in each? 

3. How should bedding that is too valuable to be burned, be treated after use by a 

person sick with a contagious disease? 

4. How is voice produced? 

5. Name the secretions of the alimentary canal and the points at which they occur. 

6. Why is nitrogenous food a necessity? 

7. Speak of the capacity of the lungs and the time required for renovating the air 

in them. 

8. What are the characteristics of the alcoholic appetite as contrasted with the 

appetite for food? 

9. State some of the evil effects of having school desks too high for children. 
10. Mention four means provided by nature for the protection of the eye. 

CLASS A. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. (a) What is the proper temperature for a school room? (b) How does improper 

temperature affect the pupils ? 

3. How should bedding that is too valuable to be burned, be treated after use by a 

person sick with a contagious disease? 

4. What responsibility rests upon the primary teacher as to the voice of pupils? 

a. What are some of the suggestions you would give to young pupils regarding 
eating, bathing, exercise, and sleeping-rooms? 

6. If pupils are obliged to read figures and writing from the blackboard, what 

should govern the arrangement of such work? 

7. Describe the kidneys and their office. 

8. What means would you employ to impress upon the minds of pupils the dan- 

gers arising from the use of alcoholic stimulants and tobacco? 

9. State some of the evil effects of having school desks too high for children. . 
10. Mention four mean^ provided by nature for the protection of the eye. 

READING. 

ALL 0RADK8. 

KoTB.— Answers to these ftuir ciuentlons should he written and count for f<»rty credits, sixty being 
given on the oral test. 

1. What quality of tone is most used in reading and speaking? 

2. What faults are to be guarded against in raiding |x>ctry? 

r). Discuss the work of the first two grades as given in the State Manual and 

Course of Study. 
4. Wlmt is "expression" in reading, and how would you assist pupils to aoquire it? 
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ORAL TEST. 

1. 

Here rest the great and good, — here they repose 

After their generous toil. A sacred band, 

They take their sleep together, while the year 
4 Comes with its early flowers to decic their graves, 

And gathers them again, as winter frowns. 

Theirs is no vulgar sepulchre — green sods 

Are all their monument: and yet it tells 
8 A nobler history than pillared piles. 

Or the eternal pyramids. They need 

No statue nor inscription to reveal 

Their greatness. It is round them; and the joy , 
12 With which their children tread the hallowed gi'ound 

That holds their venerated bones, the peace 

That smiles on all they fought for; and the wealth 

That clothes the land they rescued — these, though nuito. 
16 As feeling ever is when deepest — these 

Are monuments more lasting than the fanes 

Reared to the kings and demi-gods of old. 

—^amea Gates Percival. 

II. 

What a fascination there is in really good reading ! What a power it gives one f 
In the hospital, in the chamber of the invalid, in the nursery, in the domestic and 
in the social circle, among chosen friends and companions how it enables you to min- 
4 later to the amusement, the comfort, the pleasure of dear ones as no other art or 
accomplishment can. No instrument of man's devising can reach the heart as 
does that most wonderful instrument, the human voice. It is God's special gift 
and endowment to his chosen creatures. Fold it not away in a napkin. 

— John fif. Hart, 

III. 

Gentlemen have said that it was I who inspired the Hungarian people. 1 can- 
not accept the praise. No, it was not I who inspired the Hungarian people. It 
was the Hungarian people whb inspired me. Whatever I have thought — and still 
4 think, whatever I felt — and still feel, is but the pulsation of that heart which in 
the breast of my people beats! The glory of battle is for the historic leaders. 
Theirs are the laurels of immortality. And yet, in encountering the danger, they 
knew that, alive or dead, their names would on the lips of the people forever live. 
8 How different the fortune — how nobler, how purer the heroism — of those children 
of the people, who went forth freely to meet death in their country's cause, know- 
ing that where they fell they would lie. undistinguished and unknown, — their 
names unhonored and unsung! Animated, nevertheless, by the love of freedom 
12 and fatherland, they went forth calmly, singing their national anthems, till, rush- 
ing upon the batteries whose cross-fire vomited upon them death and destruction, 
they took them without firing a shot — those who fell falling with the shout, 
"Hurrah for Hungary!" And so they died by thousands — the unnamed demi- 
16 gods! Such is the people of Hungary. Still it is said, it is I who have inspired 
them. No! — a thousand times, no! It is they who have inspired me. 

— Louis Kossuth, 

SCHOOL LAW. 

ALL GBAOK8. 

1. (a) Give the qualifications for eligibility to the office of commissioner of schools, 
(b) For member of board of county examiners. 

2. Under what conditions may county certificates be renewed without examination? 
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3. Discuss briefly the legal relations existing between the State Normal College and 

tha other Normal Schools of Michigan. 

4. Qive the duties of the truant officer in relation to compulsory attendance at 

school. 

5. Give the steps necessary to the organization of a township district in the Upper 

Peninsula of Michigan. 

THEORY AND ART. 

ALL OBADES. 

1. (a) What do you understand to be the purpose of a course of study? 

(b) In what ways has the State Manual and Course of Study been helpful to 
youT 

2. (a) What is meant by the term "self-activity"? (b) What is the opposite 

characteristic, and how may it be guarded against among pupils? 

3. What do you consider as the true aim of school government? 

4. (a) What is habit? (b) Name some habits which teachers should especially 

endeavor to inculcate in school. 

5. What is the underlying thought of tlu» kindergarten, and how does it differ from 

the primary school? 
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SECOND GRADE. 

1. (General excelieiit'e, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. What reasons can you gi\t» why some study of general Inatory nhould precede 

the study of American history? 

3. What was the outcome of the "Boston Tea Party"? 

•4. What consideration do you give maps in your history work? 

5. Why were the Knglish anxious to gain control of New Netherlands? 

fl. Why was the Soutli so bitterly opposed to the election of Lincoln? 

7. Show that England and France were deeply interested in our civil war. 
A. Show the influence of the public lands upon our national progress. 

9. Mention five inventions which have revolutionized industrial conditions, and 

name the inventor of eacli. 
10. Make a definite statement concerning the following: 
Galveston Hurricane. 
The Anthraeite Coal Strike. 
John Ingalls. 
King Humbert. 
Oberammergau. 

THIRD ORADC^ CLASS U. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number. 

2. What two subjects does the State Manual and Course of Study suggett aa pre* 

paratory work for American history? 
•3. Briefly compare the constitutions of the Confederation and the United States. 
*4. What effect had the war of 1812 on the growth of manufactures in the United 

States? 

5. What was the effect of the Dred Scott Decision? 

6. Write a short biographv of General Robert Lee. 

•7. What was the significance of the "Waterloo of the South"? 

8. Give a brief description of the South when Johnson became President. 

9. Mention five questions of the day. 

10. What effect have the Pacific railroad'H had upon the growth of the Weet? 

Ml 
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GLASS ▲. 

1. General excellence, including neatness, will count for this number." 

2. Wbat two subjects does the State Manual and Course of Study suggest as pre> 

paratory work for American history? 

3. What part did the colonists take in the French and Indian war, and what influ- 

ence did this war have upon them? 

4. Tell the story of Paul Revere. 

•5. Which do you regard as the literary era of the United States? Mention five 
authors belonging to this era. 
6. Write a short biography of General Robert Lee. 
*7. Speak briefly of negro suffrage and carpet-bag rule in the South. 

8. Give a brief description of the South when Johnson became President. 

9. Mention five questions of the day. 

10. What cause had the United States to champion the Cuban troubles? 



SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 



• •N MATTKIIH OF 



EDUCATION A L INTEREST 



Nora — Between the time of the publication of our last report and Deo. 1, 19(H), no decliiions 
on edacatlonal matters were made by the Supreme Court of Michigan. 



STATE INSTITUTIONS. 



BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGK. 

LANSrXC;— KSTABLISIIKI) IN 1S,V». 

It is the design of this institution to afford thorough instruction in 
agriculture and tlie natural sciences (connected therewith. The cur- 
riculum also includes a literary course and instruction in household and 
industrial arts. The college farm, including 67G acres, Is located three 
miles east of Michigan's Capital City, the buildings numbering 55 and 
total valuation of property being nearly |50(),000. During the past year 
627 students were enrolled with 38 instructors. 

Controlled by the Htnt<» Hoard of Agriculture. — Thog. F. MarRton, FreBld«»nt. Kny City ; 
Franklin WHIh. CouRtnntlne ; Charles J. Monroe. South Haven; Kdward P. Allen, Ypallantl ; 
Henry F. Marsh, Allegan ; L. Whitney Watkins, Manchester. 

JONATHAN L. SNYDKIl, A. M., Ph. D.. President. 
A. C. BIKD. Secretary, Agricultural College. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

ROBERT C. REDZIE, M. A., M. D., D. Sc, Professor of Chemistry, and Curator of the 
Chemical Tjaboratory. 

WILLIAM J. BKAL, A. M., M. S., Ph. D., Professor of Botany and Forestry, and Curator 
of the Botanies! Museum. 

LEVI R. TAt'T, M. S., Professor of Ilorticulture and Landscape Gardening, and Supar- 
intendent of the Horticultural Department. 

HOWARD EDWARDS. M. A., LL. D., Professor of English Literature and Modern 
Languages. 

HERMAN K. VEDDER, C. E.. Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 

CLINTON D. SMITH, M. S., Dean of Special Courses and Superintendent of Farmers' 
Institutes. 

CHAS. L. WEIL, S. B., Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Director of the Me- 
chanical Department. 

WALTER B. BARROWS, S. B., Professor of Zoology and Physiology, and Curator of the 
General Museum. 

(;ki)Rc;i-! a. waterman, B. S., v. S.. Professor of Veterinary Science. 

MAiri) RYLAM) KELLER, A. M.. Dean of the Women's l>epartmenL 

FRANK S. KEDZIE, M. S., Adjunct Professor of Chemisiry. 

WILLIAM S. HDLDSWORTli. .M. S.. Asm stsnt VtoUb or of Drawing. 

MARTIN D. ATKI.NS, A. B., Assistant I'rufcssor of I'hyslcs. 

WILBl'R (). HEDRICK, M. S., Ass.stant Prufettsor of iiistury and Political Economy. 

C. (>. BKMIKS, Director of Physical Culture. 

WARRKN BAIUMK K. B. 8.. Ass.stant l*rofessor of Mathematics. 

CHARLI'S K. WHKKLER. B. 8.. AHMistnnt i'r^f»>H8or of Bo.auy. 

HKRBKRT W. MUMFORD, B. S., Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of Farm. 

(iE<)R<;iANA BLL'NT, I'b. M., Ass.siani rrufe»s^r uc iM.gi.sh aua Modern Languaires 

U. P. HKDRICK, M. S., Assistant Professor of llorticuliure. 

J. A. JEFKERY. B. S.. Assistant Professor of Agriculiurc. 
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MRS. LINDA E. LANDON, Librarian. 

A. W. MOSELEY, S. B., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Bngineerlng. 
BURTON O. LONGYEAR. Instructor in Botany. 

J. J. FERGUSON, B. S.. Instructor in Dairying. 

HARRY E. SMITH, B. S.. Instructor in Mechanical Bngineerlng. 

RUFUS H. PETTIT, B. S. A.. Instructor in Zoology. 

MRS. MAUD A. MARSHALL, Instructor In Music. 

MRS. JENNIE L. K. HAINER, Instructor in Sewing. 

WILLIAM O. REAL.. B. S., M. A., Instructor in Mathematics. 

CARRIE L. HOLT, Instructor in Drawing. 

BELLE C. CROWE, Instructor in Domestic Science. 

THOMAS GUNSON, Foreman of Greenhouse. 

W. S. LEONARD, Foreman of Machine Shop. 

W. R, BRADFORD. Foreman of Wood Shop. 

CIIACE NEWMAN, Assistant Foreman of Wood Shop. 

E. C. BAKER, Foreman of Foundry. 
CHARLES A. WOOD, B'oreman of Gardens. 
FRED C. KENNEY, Cashier. 

B. A. FAUNCE, Clerit to President. 

F. L. NEWELL, Engineer. 



NORMAL S(^HOOL SYSTEM OF MICHIGAN. 



PRESIDENT OF SYSTEM, Albert Leonard, Ph. D., Ypsliantl. 

Controlled by State Board of Education.-— Perry F. Powers, President, Cadillac; Jason 
E. Hammond, Secretary, Lansing : Ellas F. Johnson. Ann Arbor ; Frederick A. Piatt, Flint 

STATE NORMAL CX)LLEGE. 

YPSILANTI— ESTABLISHED 1849. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

I'lLMER A. LYMAN, A. B., Principal, Professor of Mathematics. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, A. M., LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

CHAS. O. HOYT, A. B., Associate Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

S. B. liAIRD, M. S., B. Pd., Associate Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

JULIA ANNE KING. A. M., M. Pd., Professor of History and Civics. 

MARY B. PUTNAM, Ph. B.. B. Pd., Assistant in Civics. 

FLORENCE SCUULTES, Assistant In History. 

ELIZABiOTH YOST, Instructor in History. 

EDITH M. TODD, Instructor In History. 

BERTHA G. BUELL, B. L., Instructor in History. 

FREDRIC H. PEAS 13, Director of Conservatory of Music. 

CLYDE E. FOSTER, Assistant in Music 

JOHN WHITTAKER, Instructor in Music. 

MYRA BYRD, Instructor in Music. 

LAMBERT L. JACKSON. A. M.. Assistant in Mathematics. 

ADA A. NORTON, Ph. M., Assistant In Mathematics. 

LETITIA THOMPSON, Ph. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

KATE R. THOMPSON, Instructor In Mathematics. 

FLORUS A. BARBOUR, A. B., Professor of hingllsh. 

ABBIE PEARCE, B. Pd.. Ph. B., Assistant In English. 

HELEN E. BACON, A. B.. Assistant In English. 

J. STUART LATHERS, B. L., Instructor m English. 

ESTELLiO DOWNING, Instructor in English. 

AUGtoT LODEMAN, A. M., Professor of French and German. 

ALICE R. ROBSON, Ph. B., Assisinot in French and German. 

BENJAMIN L. D OOGE, A. M., Professor of Greelc and Latin. (Absent on leave, i 

DI;A.\E reed STl-ART, A. B., Acting Profe.ssor of Greek and Latin. 

HELEN B. MUIR. Assistant in Greek and Latin. 

SERENO B. CLARK, Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

EDvVIN A. STRONG, A. M., Professor of Physical Science. 

FltED R. GORTON, Asistant in Physical Sconce. 

B. W. 1»EET, M. S., Instructor in Physical Science. 
Wl^L II. SilERZI'Ul. M. S., Professor of Natural Science. 
ERNEST B. HOAG, Assistant in Natural Science. 
ANNA A. SCliRiVKR, A.ss s.aiit in lloiany. 

JESSIE PHELPS, B. S., Instructor in Natural Sciences. 
FOREST B. II. BROWN, Instructor in Natural Sciences. 

C. T. McFARLANE, Ph. B., B. i*d.. Professor of Drawing and G«Ogniphy. 
ISABELLA STICKNEY, Instructor in Drawing. 

BERTHA C. HULL, AssisUnt In Drawing. 

R. D. CALKINS, Assistant In Geography. ^ 



k 
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WILBUR P. BOWEN. Director of Physical Training. 
MART IDA MANN. Instructor In Physical Training. 
FANNII5: C. BURTON, Assistant in Physical Training. 
OENRVIEVR M. WALTON, Librarian. 
GFRTRTTDR R. WOODARD. Assistant Librarian. 
FRANCIS L. D. GOODRICH, Assistant Librarian. 
FRANCES L. STEWART, Clerk. 
A0NB8 MORSE. Stenographer. 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 

DIMON H. ROBERTS. A. M.. Superintendent. 

HKSTER P. STOWR, Kindergartncr. 

MARGARET E. WISE. Critic Teacher. Ist grade. 

ADELLA JACKSON. Critic Teacher, 2d grade. 

L. Zl-LLA STARKES. Critic Teacher, 3d grade. 

HARRIICT M. PLUNKETT, Critic Teacher, 4<h grade. 

MARY L. BERKEY, Critic Teacher, 5:h grade. 

ABBIE ROE, Critic Teacher. 6th grade. 

EDNA H. BARR, Ph. B., Critic Teacher, 7th and 8th grades. 

JULIA MARTIN, Assistant Teacher, 7th and 8th grades. 



CENTRAL feXATE NORMAL. 

MOUNT PLEASANT— ESTABLISHED IN 1896. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

CHARLES T. GRAWN. M. Pd.. Principal, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy 

LUCY ADELLA SLOAN, M. S., Professor of English Language and Literature. 

RACHEL TATE. Assistant In English. 

FRED L. KEELER, B. S., Professor of Physics and Chemistry. 

WILLIAM BELLIS. Pd. B.. Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES T. TAMBLING, A. B.. Assistant in Mathematics. 

CARL E. PRAY, B. L., Professor of History and Physics. 

ELIZABETH WIGHTMAN. Professor of Geography and Drawing. 

ANNA M. BARNARD. A. B., Professor of Latin and German. 

MAE WOLDT. Professor of Biology. 

T. BATH GLASSON, Director of Conservatory. 

EVELYN McAl..LAsri%R, Assistant in Music. 

ALBERT J. ARcllER. Professor of Penmanship and Bookkeeping. 

TRAINING SCHOOL. 

GEORGE W. LOOMIS. M. S., Superintendent. 
MARGARET WAKELKE. Kindergartncr. 
FRANCES BURT. Critic Teacher. Isl grade. 
LOIS WILSON, Critic Teacher, 2d grade. 
IRENE GE'rrY, Critic Teacher, id grade. 
CARRIE SLMi'SON, Critic Teacher, 4ih grade. 
AiiicrA WILSKY, Critic Teacher. 5lh grade. 
GERTUUDIO ROBINSON, Crit.c Teiubcr. 6th grade. 
GERTRUDE DOBSON. Critic Teacher. 7lh grade. 
MAUY J. JORDAN. Librarian. 
RSTi<:LLA D. WHITTEN, Stenographer. 



NORTUKKN STATE NORMAL. 

MARQllOTl'I*:— ESTABLISHED IN 189B. 

FACULTY. 

DWIGHT B. WALDO. A. M.. Prlmlpnl. Profeswir of History and Civics 

LI.WIS F. ANDi:iiSON. A. B., Proftssor of Psychology aud Pedagogy. 

WM. MiVRACKliN, A. B.. l*rofi'.s>>..r of Science. 

KLolt.V E. HILL, B. L., i*recepirf.«»!*. Profess.ir of English. 

MAR ill A B. ACKI-.RMAN. iTutrs^.r of Geography aud Drawing 

SOi'lliA lil.NTON. Protestor of Music. 

R. (M.YOK FoRl>. Ph. D.. Protosbor of Modern Languages. 

KATHAltlNE KELLAS, IMi. H.. Aj^H.sinnt lu History. 

J. B. FAr<JnT. Ph. 1)., l*rofes.«K>r of Mathematics. 

M. B. WALDO, Librarian. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL. 

LEWIS F. ANDKRSON, A. B., Suoerlntendent. 

FLORA MOWBRAY, KIndergartner. 

A. ESTHER WILSON, Critic Teacher, 1st grade. 

LOLA M. HARMON, Ph. B., Critic Teacher, 2d grade. 

LILLIAN HADLEY, Ph. B., Critic Teacher, 3d and 4th grades. 

KATIIERINE M. KELLAS. CrUic Ten<hor. ritli and 6th grades. 



MICHIGAN (:OLLK(JK OK MINKS. 
HOUGHTON— ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 

The object of this institution is to turn oiit graduates who can take 
an active part in the development of the mineral wealth of the State. 
Besides being one of the foremost schools of mining en^iiieerinsr in the 
countr3% it enjojs the distinction of being the only one having a full and 
free elective system. Located at Houghton, Houghton county, in the 
vicinity of some of the largest mines in the world, operating the most 
powerful mining inacliHHn'y known, its students enjoy many advantages 
of observation furnished through the liberality of these mining com- 
panies. Its five buildings and five acres, with the necessary equipment, 
have an estimated value of ?252,()55.5G. During the last year 122 stu- 
dents were enrolled, with 19 instructors. 

Board of (^ontrol. — WaltLM- Pitch. President, Beucou : John Monroe Ijongyear, Btarquette : 
Alfred Kidder, Manni«»lte: William Kelley, VnUan : Elbrld^e O. Brown, Cahiraet: Horatio 
Sfewart CJoodell, Houghton. 

VXl^l^ WALT^-^R McNAIR. B. S.. President. 
ALLEN F. REES. Secretary. Houghton. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

FRED WALTER McNAIR. B. S., Professor of Physics and MechsnlcR. 

O^^OROE AUGUSTUS KOENIG, M. E., A. M.. Ph. D., Professor of i:hemi8try and 
Metal Uirjfy. 

FR'^D'^RICK WILLIAM SPFRR. E. M., Professor of Civil and Mlnlnj? Englnoer'n^. 

OZNI PORT'^'R HOOD, M. S., M. E.. Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Englneerln/?. 

ARTH^'R FDMTTND S^^AMAN. S. B.. Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. 

MRS. FRANCT'^S HANNA SCOTT. Librarian and Secretary. 

JAM'-'S FISH'^'R. E. M.. Instructor In Mathematics and Physics. 

G'^OROE LUTHFR CHRISTIANSEN, B. S.. instructor In Mechanical Engineering. 

NATHAN SANFORD OSBORNE. E. M.. Instructor in Mathematics and Physics. 

FNOS HARROLD Instructor In Machine Shop. 

EMIL ARTHI^R FRANKE. S. B.. Instructor In Chemistry and Metallnrffy. 

SAMUEL WALTER OSGOOD, S. B., Instructor In Petrogranhy and Mln.^rnlogy. 

HARRY TALMAN MERCER. S. B., E. M., Assistant in Mineralogy, and Honorary Miner 
aloglRt. IT. S. Commission to Paris Exposition. 

WILLARD LAWSON CTTMINGS. Instructor in Mineralogy. 

FR»^nT^RICK WILLIAM O'NriL. E. M.. Ass'stant In M«vhanlcal Eng'neprlng. 

CHARLES WARD BOTSFORD. Ass'stant In Civil and Mining Englucrln^r. 

CHARI.r:a DUVAL H'^HL Assistant in Phvscs. 

RALPH CLARK WORKS, Assistant in Chemistry. 

HENRY AUGUSTUS COLLIN. Assistant in Chemistry. 

HENRY GIBBS, Purchasing Agent and Supply Clerk. 

MISS MAY D. HOAR, Stenographer and Typewriter. 

ROY WARD, Engineer, 

MAXIM E MORIN, Carpenter. 

FREDERICK CHAS. STRASSER, Janitor. 

ARTHUR BOG AN. Janitor of Chemical Laboratories. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOU— ESTAHLISIIKD IN 1837. 

A description of this great educational institution is scarcely neces- 
sary, since its reputation is world-wide. With its 64 acres, 21 build- 
ings, and superior equipment in every department, its total valuation 
is somewhat more than two million dollars. The collegiate staff con- 
sists of 138 professors and instructors; and more than 700 graduates 
are annually sent out from a total enrollment of over 3,400. 

Board of Regents. — Henry S. Dean, Ann Arbor ; Herman Klefer, Detroit ; Frank W. 
Fletcher. Alpena ; Roger W. Butterfield. (Irand Rapids : George A. Farr, Grand Haven ; 
William J. Cocker, Adrian ; Charles D. Lawton, Lawton ; Kll R. Sutton, Detroit. 

.TAMES B. ANGKLL. LL. D.. President. 
JAMHS H. WADE, Secretary. 

, FACULTIES AND OFFICERS. 

The names of professors (including librarian), junior professors, assistant profet • and 
other officers, are placed in their appropriate divisions, according (o term of appointment 
and length of continuous service with present rank. 

« 

PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS FOR TERMS LONGER THAN ONE 

YEAR. 

ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M. D., LL. D., Director of the Chemical Laboratory, Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, and Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 

•REV. MARTIN L. D*OOOE, LL. D., Professor of the Greek Ijinguage and Literature. 

CHARLES E. GREENE, A. M., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering and Dean of the 
Department of Engineering. 

JONATHAN TAFT. M. D.. D. D. 8., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Oral 
Pathology and Surgery, and Dean of the College of Dental Surgery. 

WILLIAM H. PETTEE, A. M., Professor of Mineralogy, Economic Geology, and Mining 
Engineering. 

Jt)HN A. WATLING, D. D. 8., Professor of Operative and Clinical Dentistry. 

ISAAC N. DEMMON, LL. D., Professor of English and Rhetoric. 

\»iLLIAM H. DORRANCE, D. D. 8., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and Dental 
Metallurgy. 

ALBERT TI. PATTENGILL, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

5f<^RTIMKR E. COOLEY. M. E.. Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

WILLIAM J. HERDMAN. M. D., LL. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervou» 
System, and Electrotherapeutics. * 

WOOSTER W. BEMAN. A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

VICTOR C. VAITGHAN. Ph. D., 8c. D.. M. D., Professor of Hygiene and Physiological 
Chemistry, Director of the Hygienic laboratory, and Dean of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

CHARLES S. DENI80N, M. 8., C. E.. Professor of Descriptive Geometry. Stereotomy, and 
Drawing. 

•HENRY S. CARHARTt LL. D., Professor of Physics and Director of the Physical 
Laboratory. 

RAYMOND C. DAVIS. A. M.. Librarian. 

VGLNFY M, SPALDING, Ph. D.. Professor of Botany. 

HENRY C. ADAMS. LL. D.. Professor of Political Economy and Finance. 

tBDRKE A. HINSDALE, LL. D.. Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching. 

RICHARD HCDSON, A. M., I'rofessor of History and Dean of the Department of Literature. 
Science, and the Arts. 

BRADLEY M. TIU)MP80N, M. 8.. LL. B., Jay Professor of Law. 

ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M.. Professor of Music. 

FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Ph. D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

JEROME C. KNOWLTON. A. B.. LL. B., Marshall Professor of Law. 

CHARLES B. NANCREDE. M. D.. LL D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

FLEMMING CARROW, M. D., Professor of Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery and Clinical 
Ophthalmology In the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph. C, A. M.. Professor of Applied Chemistry 

PAUL C. FREER. Ph. D., M. D.. I'rofessor of General Chemistry and Director of the 
Laboratory of General Chemistry. 

JAMES N. MARTIN. Ph. M., M. D.. Bates I'rofessor of Diseases of Women and Children 
In the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

NELVILLE 8. HOFF, D. D. S., Professor of Dental Materia Medica and Dental Mechanism. 

<tEORGE DOCK, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Theorv and Practice of Medicine and 
Clfnlcal Medicine, and of Pathology, in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

•Absent on leave, t Deceased. 

For statistics see tables in this report. 
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ANDREW C. Mclaughlin, a. M.. LL. D.. Professor of American History. 
JOSEPH B. DAVIS, C. E.. Professor of Geodesy and Surveying. 

ASAPH HALL, JK., Ph. D., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, 
ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, C. E., LL. D., Professor of Geology. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD, A. B., M. D.. Professor of Physiology. 
FLOYD R. MECHEM, A. M., Tappan Professor of Law. 

JACOB E. REIGHARD. Ph. B.. Professor of Zoology and Director of the Zoological Lab- 
oratory and the Zoological Museum. 
THOMAS C. TRTTEBLOOD, A. M., Professor of Elocution and Oratory. 
JAMES A. CRAIG, Ph. D.. Professor of Semitic Languages and Literature and Hellenistic 

OTTA KIRCHNER. A. M., Professor of Law. 

ARTHUR R. CUSHNY. A. M., M. I)., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

JOHN C. ROLFE, Ph. D., Professor of Latin. 

J. PLAYFAIR McMURRICH, Ph. D., Professor of Anatomy and Director of the Anatomical 
Laboratory. 

HARRY B. HUTCHINS. LL. D., Professor of Law and Dean of the Department of Law. 

THOMAS A. BOGLE. LL. B.. Professor of Law in charge of the Practice Court. 

WILBERT B. HINSDALE, A. M.. M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of MedFcIne 
and Clinical Medicine. Dean of the Homoeopathic Medical College, and Director of the 
University Hospital ( Ilomceopathic) . 

OSCAR LESEURE, M. D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery in the Homoeopathic 
Medical College. 

ROYAL S. COPELAND. A. M., M. I>., Professor of Ophthalmology, Otology, and I*ffdoiogy 
In the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

ROBERT M. WENLEY. Sc. D.. D. Phil.. Professor of Philosophy. 

ELIZA M. MOSHER. M. D., Professor of Hygiene, and Women's Dean in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

WILIilS A. DEWEY, M. D., Professor of Materia Medird and Therapeutics in the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical College. 

•GEORGE HEMPL, Ph. D.. Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics. 

VICTOR H. LANE, C. E., LL. B., Fletcher Professor of Law and Law Librarian. 

JAMES H. BREWSTER. Ph. B., LL. B., Professor of Conveyancing. 

HORACE L. WILGUS, M. 8., Professor of Law. 

ELIAS F. JOHNSON, B. S., LL. M., Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty of the 
Department of Law. 

CLAUDIUS B. KINYON, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynopcology In the Homoeopathic 
Medical College. 

AARON V. McALVAY, A. B., LL. B., Professor of Law. 

FREDERICK G. NOVY, Sc. D., M. D., Junior Professor of Hygiene and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

EDWARD D. CAMPBELL. B. 8., Junior Professor of Analytical Chemistry. 

FRED M. TAYLOR, Ph. D., Junior Professor of Political Economy and Finance. 

FRED N. SCOTT. Ph. D.. Junior Professor of Rhetoric. 

ALEXANDER ZIWET. C. E:, Junior Professor of Mathematics. 

(;E0RGE W. PATTERSON, JR., Ph. D., Junior Professor of Physics. 

FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, Ph. D.. Junior Professor of Botany. 

ALLEN 8. W*IIITNEY, A. B., Junior Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching, 
and Inspector of Schools. 

G. CARL HUBER, M. D.. Junior Professor of Anatomy. Director of the Histological Lab- 
oratory, and Secretary to the Faculty of the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

JOHN O. REED, Ph. D.. Junior Professor of Physics. 

ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph. D., Junior Professor of Philosophy. 

PAUL R. DE PONT, A. B., B. S., Assistant Professor of French, Registrar of the Depart- 
ment of Literature. Science, and the Arts, and Registrar of the Department of Engineering. 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A. B.. Assistant Professor of Latin. 

ALVISO B. STEVENS. Ph. C, Assistant Professor of Pharmacy. 

tDP:AN C. WORCESTER, A. B., Assistant Professor of Zoology and Curator of the Zoolog- 
lt*al Museum. 

JOSEPH L. MARKLEY, Ph. D.. Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

MAX WINKLER, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of German. 

MORITZ LEVI. A. B.. Assistant Professor of French. 

JULIUS O. SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph. C. Ph. I)., Assistant Professor of Pharmacognosy 
and Botany. 

ERNST 11. MENSEL, Ph. D.. Assistant I*rofessor of German. 

EARLE W\ DOW. A. B., Assistant Professor of History. 

CHARLES H. COOLEY, Ph. D.. Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

ALDRED 8. WARTUIN. Ph. D., M. D.. Assistant Professor of Pathology In the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

LOUIS P. HALL, D. D. 8., Assistant Professor of Dental Anatomy, Operative Technique, 
and Clinical Operative Dentistry. 

MOSES GOMBER(*, Sc. D., Assistant Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

WILLIAM F. BR1':AKEY. M. D., Lecturer on Dermatology. 

GEORGE O. HIGLEY', M. S.. Instructor in General Chemistry. 

DAVID M. LICHTY, M. 8., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

JOHN R. EFFINGEft. JR., Ph. D., Instructor in French. 

CLARENCE G. WRENTMOBE. M. 8., Instructor in Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 

KARL E. GUTIIE, l»h. D., Instructor in Physics. 

TOBIAS DIEKUOFF. Ph. D., Instructor in German. 

CLARENCE L. MEADER, A. B.. Instructor in Latin. 

ARTHUR G. HALL, B. 8., Instructor in Mathematics. 



•Professor Hempl is also temporarily in charge of tlie Department of German. 
tAbsent on leave. 
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GEORGE REBEC, Ph. D., lastructor In Philosophy. 
JAMES W. GLOVER, Ph. D.. Instructor In Mathematics. 
LOUIS A. STRAUSS, Ph. M.. Instructor in English. 
EDWIN C. GODDARD, Ph. B.. LL. B., Instructor In Mathematics. 
HERBERT J. GOULDING. B. S.. Instructor In Descriptive Geometry and Drawing. 
•VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Instructor in French. 

PERRY P. TROWBRIDGE, Ph. B., Instructor In Organic Chemistry and Arcountant In 
the Chemical Laboratory. 
JOSEPH H. VANCE, LL. B.. Assistant I^w Librarian. 
HAMILTON REEVE, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS FOR 1899-1900. 

KEENE FITZPATRICK. Director of the Gymnasium. 

JOHN R. ALLEN, M. E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineerln;;. 

BENJAMIN P. BOURLAND, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of French. 

WILLIAM L. NIGGETT, B. S.. Superintendent of Engineering Shops. 

VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph. D., Be. D., M. D.. lecturer on Toxicology In Its I^gal Rela- 
tions in the Department of Law. 

HENRY C. ADAMS, LL. D.. Lecturer on the Railroad Problem in the Department of liaw. 

ANDREW C. Mclaughlin, a. M., LL. B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and Consti- 
tutional History in the Department of Law. 

RICHARD HUDSON, A. M., Lecturer on Comparative Constitutional I^aw In the Depart- 
ment of Law. 

WILLIAM J. HERDMAN. M. D., LL. D., lecturer on Neurology. Electrology and Railwny 
Injuries In the Department of Law. 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, A. B., Lecturer on Roman Law In the Department of Law. 

SIMON M. YUTZY, M. D., Instructor in Anatomy and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

JOHN W. DWYER. LL. M.. Instructor In Law. 

WILLIAM II. WAIT, Ph. D.. Instructor in Greek. I>atin and Sanslcrlt. 

HERBERT H. WAITE, A. B., Instructor in Bacteriology, and Dispensing Clerk in the 
Hygienic Laboratory. 

WARREN W. FLORER. Ph. D., Instructor in German. 

WALTER B. PILLSBURY, Ph. D., Instructor In I»sycholi»gy. 

ALBERT J. FARRAH, LL. B., Instructor In I^w. 

EDWIN C. ROEDDER, Ph. D., Instructor in German. 

ALFRED H. WHITE, A. B., Instructor In Chemical Technology. 

CARROLL D. JONES. E. E., Instructor In Electrical Engineering. 

JOHN 8. P. TATLOCK, A. M., Instructor In English. 

ALICE G. SNYDER. Instructor in the Women's Gymnasium. 

S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW. Ph. D., Instructor in General Chemistry. 

JAMES B. POLLOCK, Sc. D.. Instructor In Botany. 

EWALD BOUCKE, Ph. D., Instructor io German. 

AUGUSTUS TROWBRIDGE, Ph. D.. Instructor in Physics. 

WILIilAM H. BTTTTS, A. M., Instructor In Mathematics. 

JULIA W. SNOW. Ph. D., Instructor In Botany. 

JOHN R. ROOD, LL. B., Instructor in Law. 

SHIRLEY W. SMITH. B. L.. Instructor In English. 

HUGO P. THIEME, Ph. D.. Instructor in French. 

GEORGE L. C}RIMES, B. S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 

CARL V. TOWER. Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy. 

HERBERT S. JENNINGS, Ph. D., Instructor In Zoology. 

TH().VIAS E. OLIVER. Ph. D., Instructor In French. 

HERBERT F. DE COT', A. M., Instructor In (;reek. 

CHRISTIAN F, GAUSS. A. M.. Instructor In French. 

JAMES R. ARNEILL, A. B.. M. D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine In the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

HENRY A. SANDERS, Ph. D.. Instructor in I^tin. 

BENJAMIN F. BAILEY, B. 8.. Instructor In Electrotherapeutics. 

ROBERT C. BOURLAND. A. B.. M. D., Instructor in Anatomy. 

EUGENE C. ST'LLIVAN, Ph. D., Instructor in Analytical Chemistry. 

HENRY C. ANDERSON, M. E., Instructor In Mechanical Engineering. 

ARTHUR L. CROSS. Ph. D., Instructor In History. 

(;KORC;e a. HULETT, Ph. D., instructor in (Seneral Cheml«try. 

SAMUEL J. HOLMES. Ph. D.. Instructor in Zoology. 

JONATHAN A. C. HILDNER, Ph. D., Instructor in German. 

JOHN DIETERLE. A. B.. Instructor In German. 

CHARLES M. WILLIAMS, Instructor in Waterman Gymnasium. 

KARL W. GENTHE, Ph. D., Instructor in Zoology. 

ALKM-: L. HUNT. Instructor in Drawing. 

CHARLES BAIRD. A. B„ Director of Out-of-Door Athletics. 

JAMES G. LYNDS. M. D.. I>emon8trator of Obstetrics and Dlseattes of Women. 

FRED P. JORDAN, A. B., Assistant in the General Library In Charge of Catalogue. 

CYRENUS a. DARLING. M. I).. Lecturer on Cienlto-urlnary and Minor Surgery, and 
Demonstrator of Surgery In the Department of Medicine and Surgery, and Clinical lecturer 
on Oral l*athology and Surgery in the College of I>ental Surgery. 

BYRON A. FINNEY. A. B., Assistant In the (Seneral Library in charge of Circulation. 

JAMES P. BRKiGS, Ph. C, Pharmacist In the University Hospital. 

JEANNE C. SOLIS, M. D., Demonstrator of Nervous Dlneasea In the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

NORMAN A. WOOI». Taxidermist. 

D. MURRAY COWIE. M. D., Assistant In Internal Medicine In the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

AUGUSTUS E. GUENTHER, B. 8., AsMsitant In Physiology. 

* Absent on leave. 
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('IIARLES L. BLISS, B. S., Assistant in PbyKloIogical Chemistry. 

HARRY W. CLARK. B. S.. Superintendent of the University Hospital. 

GEORGE B. WALLACE, M. D.. Assistant In I^harmacology in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

WILLIAM A. SPITZLEY, A. B., M. D., First Assistant In Surgery in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

HENRY O. SEVERANCE, A. M., Assistant In the General Library. 

THEOPHIL KLINGMANN, Ph. (\. M. D.. Assistant to the Professor of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System and IClectrotherapcutlcs In the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

HERBERT E. SARGENT, B. S., Curator of the Museum. 

HENRY H. PARKE. B. L., Assistant In Zoology. 

THOMAS B. COOLEY. A. B., M. D.. Assistant in Hygiene. 

HAROLD M. DOOLITTLt:, Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

JAMES F. BREAKEY. M. D.. Assistant In Dermatology. 

LYDIA M. DeWITT. B. S., M. D.. Assistant In Histology. 

FRANK S. BACHELDER, Assistant in Zoology. 

ROBERT B. HOWELL, D. D. S., Demonstrator of Mechanical Technique in the College 
of Dental Surgery. 

NORMAN K. McINNIS. A. M.. Assistant In English. 

FREDERICK A. BALDWIN, M. D., Assistant In Pathology In the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

FREDERICK J. WILBUR, Assistant in Astronomy. 

RAYMOND H. POND. M. S.. Assistant in Plant Physiology. 

HELEN BENDER. Assistant In the Women's Gymnasium. 

ALFRED E. LINDAU. Assistant to the Dean of the Department of Engineering. 

CHARLES W. JOHNSON. Ph. C, Assistant In Qualitative Chemistry. 

LEON J. COLE. Assistant In Zoology. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON. M. D.. Superintendent of the University Hospital (IIomcBopathlc). 

CORA J. BECKWITH, Assistant In Zoology. 

ALPHONSO M. CLOVER. B. S., Assistant In General Chemistry. 

GEORGE H. ALLEN, A. M., Assistant in Latin. 

HENRY W. HARVKi, D. D S.. Assistant In Clinical, Operative, and Prosthetic Dentistry. 

WILLARD H. HUTCHINGS, B. L., M. D., Second Assistant In Surgery In the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

JOHN J. MERSEN, A. M., M. D.. Assistant to the Bates Professor of the Diseases of 
Women and Children In the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

ARTHUR E. GALE, M. D.. Assistant in Internal Medicine In the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

EDWARD A. WILLIS. Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

ALGUSTUS HOLM, Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

GERTRUDE FELKER. A. B.. Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

CONRAD GEORG. A. B., M. D., Interne in the University Hospital. 

ROY B. CANFIELD, A. B.. M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Ophthalmic and Aural 
Surgery In the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

DEAN W. MYERS. M. D., Asistant to the Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
and to the Professor of Ophthalmology, Otology, and Pedology in the HomcBopathlc Medical 
College. 

HARVEY M. PIPER. M. D.. House Physician in the University Hospital (Homieopathic). 

FIX)YD E. WESTFALL. M. D., House Physician In the T-nlverslty Hospital (Ilomceopathlc). 

OVIDUS A. GRIFFIN, B. S.. M. D., Demonstrator of Ophthalmology and C»tology In the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

JOHN W. SLATTGHTER. A. B.. B. D.. Assistant In Psychology. 

CHARLES SIMONS. B. L., Assistant In Elocution. 

HARRY N. COLE, Assistant In Qualitative Chemistry. 

FRED L. WOOD. Assistant in Quantitative Analysis. 

GEORGE M. HEATH, Ph. C, Assistant in Pharmacy. 

NORMAN F. HARRIMAN, Assistant In Chemical Technology. 

HARRY M. GORDIN, Ph. D.. Assistant in Chemical Research. 

RAYMOND A. CLIFFORD. M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery in the Homrpopathlc 
Medical College. 

RAYMOND PEARL. A. B., Assistant In Zoology. 

CHARLES M. BRIGGS, Assistant In Cllnclal, Operative, and Prosthetic Dentistry. 

MARY A. GODDARD. Assistant in Botany. 

ELMA CHANDLER. Assistant in Botany. 

HOWARD S. REED, Assistant in the Botanical Laboratory. 

HOWARD B. BISHOP. Laboratory Assistant In General Chemistry. 

ARTHUR M. LINDAUER, Assistant in Organic Chemistry. 

LOUALLEN F. MILLER, B. S.. Dispensing Clerk In the Electrotherapeutlcul laboratory. 

ALICE S. HUSSEY. A. M.. Assistant in English. 

PAUL I. MURRILL, Ph. D., Assistant for Research in Pharmacognosy. 

WALTER D. HADZEITS, A. M., Asistant in Latin. 

RICHARD D. T. HOLLISTER, Assistant In the Museum. 

WILLIAM D. MUELLER, M. D., Interne In the University Hospital. 

GEORGE F. YOUNG. M. D., Interne In the University Hospital. 

JAMES GOSTANIAN, M. D., Interne in the University Hospital. 

NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS ON SPECIAL TOPICS FOR 1.S99 190i». 

JOHN CLAYBERG, LL. B.. Lecturer on Mining Law. Helena, Mont. 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Ph. D., I-«cturcr on Insuran(*e. Cambridge. Mass. 
HENRY H. SWAN, A. M., Lecturer on Admiralty Law. Detroit. 
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OSCAR R. LONG, M. I)., Lecturer on Mental Diseases In the llomcpopathlc Medical 
College. Ionia. 

FRANK F. REED, A. B.. Lecturer on Copyright Law. Chicago. 111. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, LL. B., lecturer on Patent Law. New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM M. P:DWARDS, M. D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases In the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery. Kalamazoo. 

EDMl'ND A. CHRISTIAN. A. B.. M. I)., Lecturer on Mental Diseases In the Department 
-ot Medicine and Surgery. Pont lac. 

JAMES D. MUNSON, M. D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases In the I>epartment of Medicine 
and Sursrerv Traverse Citv 

HENRY B. BAKER, A. \M.. M. D.. Lecturer on the Administration of Health Laws. 
Lansing. 

WILLIAM A, POLGLASE, M. D., Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and 
on Nervous Diseases, In the Ilomipopathlc Medical College. I^peer. 

DALLAS BOCDEMAN. .M. S., lecturer on Michigan Statutes In the Department of Law. 
Kalamazoo. 



CHARITABLE. 

THK STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME VOW GIRLS. 
ADRIAN.— ESTABLISHED IN 1879. 

The object of this institution is the correction of juvenile female 
ottendei^s; jrjris between the ages of ten and seventeen years convicted of 
disorderly conduct are sent here, to remain until twenty-one years of 
i\^{\ unless sooner discharpfcnl by the Board of (luardians for pood 
conduct. 

The property, which is located one mile north of Adrian, Lenawee 
county, comprises 115 acres of land and seven cottaj^es, administration 
building, chapel, school house, hospital, greenhouse, engineer's (*ottage, 
two farm-houses and barns. Total valuation, f 191, 171. 40. 

The average number of pupils the past year has be<»n tlir(*e hundred, 
with an average of thirfy-three teachers and officers. The girls are 
cm[)loyed in th(» morning at housework, laundry work, s(»wing, dress- 
making, cooking, light work on the lawn and in the gardt»!i; in the after- 
noon attending school. The studio's taught are reading, writing, s|)ell- 
ing. arithmetic, grammar, geography, jdiysiology, botany and civil 
gov(»rnmeiit. 

A cooking srhool has be(»n added during the past year; a teacher pro- 
licient in tlie art, a graduate of the Scientific Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Ohio, has been engaged, and teaches two classes a 
day. the younger girls taking instruction in the moi'uing; the older 
girls, and those who have finished the course* in school, taking lessons 
in the afternoon. 

A itt*w department has b(M»n added to the dressmaking; two teachers 
are now employed, one having the advaiict*<l class doing custom work. 

NN'hen girls liave shown by their good conduct that they are r(»ady to 
leav<» the Home, they are sent out on contract, or leave of absence. 
An average of about 110 are out on contract leading goml lives and doing 
well. 

The number of girls who have entered the Home to date is l,5l!S. Of 
the number who hav(» received their instructicm lH»re and gone forth 
into the world, many are married and in honu^ of their own, leading 
good lives. Quite a uuml)er are dressmaking for a living, some are 
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teaching, and several, having taken the course in nursing, are regular 
trained nurses. 

Tbe Bonrd of Guardians. — Mrs. Allaseba M. Bliss. President, Saginaw : Fred C. Bowerflnd^ 
Treamuvr : 'Mrs. Anna M. Smith. Secretary. Flint. 

oFKicKUs AND Ti:Ariii:us. 

LUCY M. SICKKLS, Superintendent. 

S. H1«:LKN king. Assistant Superintendent. 

WINIFRED IVES. Boolckeeper. 

MINA L. FULLER, Physician. 

JEAN S. HALL, Cottage Manager. 

MARY F. MARTIN, Cottage Manager. 

.MARY E. CTTRTIS, Cottage Manager. 

LENA L. FORREST. Cottage Manager. 

(', RRENNAN. Cottage Manager. 

ANNA L. HELBING, Cottage Manager. 

FLORENCE WEST. Cottage Manager. 

EMMA V. JONES, Assistant Cottage Manager and Vocal Teacher. 

EMMA COWAN. Assistant Cottage Manager. 

DELLA SKAATS, Principal Teacher. 

LILLIAN HILLMAN. Teacher. 

FRANCES HUTCHINSON. Teacher. 

FRANCES C. BRANCH. Teacher. 

KATHERINE THEILMAN. Teacher. 

JEANNETTE McINNESS, Teacher. 

FRANCES ROSE. Teacher. 

CLARA ANGR^INE, Housekeeper. 

LAURA J. WING. Housekeeper. 

BELLE BURGESS, Housekeeper. 

SI SERA HALE, Housekeeper. 

BESSIE M. BOWLEY. Housekeeper. 

MARY B. 8TAULKER. Housekeeper. 

IIATTIE LAMBIE (MRS.), Housekeeper 

PHOEBE SLINGMAN. Cooking School Teacher. 

MARY MACHAELIS, Dressmaker, advance class. 

LENA GILLETa\ Sewing Teacher. 

MINNIE WIGGINS. Laundry Teacher. 

LELIA RAPP, Relief Officer. 

ELCIE M. JOHNSTON, Relief Otticer. 



IXDL'STUIAL SCHOOL FOU BOYS. 



LANSING— ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 



The object of this school, formerly known as the State Reform School,, 
is the correction of juvenile male offenders; boys between the ages of 
ten and sixteen, convicted of any offense punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment (save life imprisonment), may be sentenced till the age of seven- 
teen. In addition to common school branches, the following trades are 
taught: Carpentry, printing, baking, shoe-making, tailoring, and farm- 
ing. The property, which is located in the cit}^ of Lansing, Ingham 
county, consists of 260 acres of land and eight buildings, exclusive of 
shops' and barns. Its estimated value is *2()(),812.()8. In April, 1809, 
648 pupils were enrolled, with 47 teachers and employes. 

Board of Trustees. ---Wm. McPherson, Jr., (^hairmnn. Howell ; Prank P. Sayre, Secretary, 
Flushing : Jacob Stahl, Lansing. 

OFFICERS AND TIIACHERS. 

J. E. ST. JOHN, Superintendent. 

E. M. LAWSON, Assistant Superintendent. 

A. E. ST. JOHN, Matron. 

CLARA RUHL, Hoasekeeper. 

R. L. (;AGE. Superintendent's Clerli and Iiookk»»eper. 

ALICE C. STANLEY. Stenojjrapher. 

J. H. WELLINGS, Physician. 



•Mrs. Smith died June 8, ISO*). No one yet appointed to dli vacan<*y. 
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WARREN McCLKLLAX. Cottage Manager and Overaeer. 

MRS. McCLELLAN, Teacher. 

MRS. J. MURRAY, Teacher. 

MRS. LONGMAN, Teacher. 

MRS. C. E. JAY. Teacher 

M AGO IK E8LER. Teacher. 

ANN\ L PINKKKTON, Teacher. 

ANNA DAVIS. .Teacher. 

MINNIE ROOT. Teacher. 

NETTIE RELYEA, Teacher. 

MRS. RUPP. Teacher. 

LILLA D. STRONG, Teacher. 

W. H. STRONG. Cottage Manager and Store Room Keeper. 

R. A. LONGMAN, Cottage Manager and Farmer. 

GEO. MORRISON. Cottage Manager and Instructor in Printing. 

A. E. HITE. Tailor. 

W. N. RELYEA. Cottage Manager and Overseer. 

A. I. DAVIS. Cottage Manager and Painter. 

JAS. MURRAY. Overaeer. 

ROBT. BURNS, Shoemaker. 

W. L. BRUSH, Overseer and Instructor Carpentry Depart men t. 

HARRY RUPP. Cottage Manager and Band Master. 

F. M. ROOT, Cottage Manager and Musical Instructor. 

A. J. PLUMBE, Baker. 

DAVID COLLINS, Engineer. 

J. C. CAMPBELL, Assistant Farmer. 

D. S. CROSSMAN, Watchman. 
MRS. WIGHT. Laundress. 

PHOEBA WICKENS, Supervisor Boys' Dining Room. 
HANNAH BAILEY. Supervisor Boys' Kitchen. 
ALHMO K. LARNED, Hospital Nurse. 
SARAH WILLIAMS, Supervisor Mending Room. 
r. R. PLUMBE. Supervisor Dormitory Work. 

E. A. GOODHUE. Supervisor Dormitory Work. 
MRS. STEWART. Supervisor Dormitory Work. 
IIATTIE CAMPBELL. Supervisor Dormitory Work. 
LENA ALLEMENDINGER. Dining Room Girl. 
MISS FRENi'H. Dining Room <2Irl. 

KATE SHIRLEY, Cook. 
C. E. JAY. Florist. 
C. CAHILL, Teamster. 
A. L. ROGERS. Dormitory. 



MlCllKiAN SCHOOL FOR TllK BLIND. 
LANSING— ESTABLISHED IN ISSl. 

In this institution pupils between the ajjes of 7 and 10 years, wliose 
defective vision prevents their education in the public school, receive 
instruction in common school branches (without charge for tuition or 
board), and in such useful arts and trades as they are best adapted to 
pursue. Proper moral and physical training is also given. Located in 
the city of Lansing, the grounds contain 45 acres, with four main build- 
ings, the total valuation being f 155,000. Last year the students num- 
bered 124, teachers 10. 

Board of Control. — Tlieodore W. Crissey. President Midland : G. Willis Bement. Treasurer, 
* tensing ; F. S. Wheat, Vice-President and Secretary. 

DFFICERS AND TICACHERS. 

E. P. CHI'Rt^H. Sui>erintendent and Steward. 

ANNA E. POTTER. Clerk and Bookkeeper. 

.MRS. ELIZA BI'SH. Matron. 

J. F. CAMPBELL. AT I).. Physician. 

CHRISTINE KEYES, Nurse. 

CARRIE MrKENNY, Junior Boys' Matron. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

EDWARD H, GOODRICH. 

IXIUIE M. CIIUIUMl. 

A. WINIFRED CHILDS. 

EVA S, ANDKEWS. Klndorgarinor. 
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MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 

AAllOX C. BLAKESLEE, Musical Director. 

LEMMA M. VOORHEIS. Vocal Music. 

GRACE A. BROWN, Assistant, Instrumental Music. 

HANDICRAFT. 

^ISS E. A. FOOTE, Girls' Work. 

RHA CONKLIN. Broom Making. 

KATE WRIGHT, Cooking. 

MRS. PAULINE TOOLAN, Hammock, Netting, etc. 



MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
FLINT— ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 

This institution furnishes instruction to all children of the State 
between 7 and 21 years of age who, by reason of defective hearing, can- 
not be taught in the common schools. The only charge is for clothing 
and traveling expenses, and even these are furnished to indigent 
children. The method of instruction pursued is what is known as the 
American or combined system of teaching the deaf. Its object is to 
give every pupil who enters the school a fair trial by regular instruction 
in speech, and to discontinue such instruction onl}' after it is shown 
that the attainment of a useful amount of speech and lip-reading is 
impossible. T^e course of study begins at the very first rudiments of the 
English language, with the teaching of the language idea by means of 
pictures, objects, actions, gestures, etc.; and the course for the thirteen 
years extends to about the same point as a class of the junior year in 
the Michigan high schools, with the exception that no language excej)t 
English is taught save for those few pupils who are preparing them- 
selves for the National College at Washington. 

In the Art Department instruction is given in drawing, designing, 
wood-carving, etching, etc. The boys are also taught cabinet-making, 
shoemaking, harness-making, printing and tailoring, while the girls are 
fnstructed in all kinds of sewing and in practical cooking; and every 
jmpil must at least attempt to master some trade. 

The institution is located at Flint, Genesee county. In addition to the 
150 acres owned by the State, the school rents 125 from private parties. 
The buildings and grounds occupy about 30 acres, the remainder being 
devoted to a large herd of cattle kept by the school. The present total 
valuation of the property is |41)1,1K)6.36. Enrollment for the past year 
was 423 pupils, 34 teachers. 

Board of TrustePH. — Frank North. President. Pontlac : Charles S. Brown. Tn-asurer. Flint : 
John (.^rlspe, Secretary, riainwell. 

OFFICERS AND TEACEIERS. 

FRANCIS D. CLARKE. A. M.. C. E.. Superintendent. 

EDWIN F. SWAN, Steward. 

MARTHA E. DRURY. Matron. 

MRS. EMILY TWIST, Assistant Matron. 

RANSOM N. MURRAY. M. D.. Physician. 

MRS. ANNIE S. RUNDELL. Assistant Physician. 

JOHN AITSTIN. Engineer. 

E. C. TOWER, Farmer. 

FRED M. KAFFMAN. Supervisor. 

SARAH R. JONES, Supervisor. 

MARK II. PIPER. Supervisor. 
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FLORENCE H. JONES. Supervisor. 

i'LARK DeLONG, Supervisor. 

EDWIN P. BARTON. Instructor of Cftblnet-inflklng, 

TARLEY P. PRATT, Instructor of Shoemaklng. 

E. MORRIS BRISTOL, Instructor of Printing. 

ROBERT FORD. Instructor of Tailoring. 

MRS. HULDA R. J. MERCER, Instructor of Art. 

AGNES BALLANTYNE. Instructor of Dressmaking. 

ROBERT L. ERD. Teacher of Physical Culture. 

NETTIE R. CROSBY, Teacher of Primary Drawing. 

TEACHERS IN MAMAL DEPARTMENT. 

THOMAS L. BROWN. 
WILLIS HUBBARD. 
THOMAS J. ALLEN. 
ARTHl'R D. BUCHANAN. 
JAMES M. STEWART. 
ARLINGTON EICKHOFF. 
EMMA F. KNIGHT. 
CARRIE W. EARLE. 
GRACE M. BEATTIE. 
CLARA B. sco'rr. 
CAROLINE F. ELWOOD. 
MARY KNICKERBOCKER. 
HINDA M. LONG. 
SARA FENNER. 
LINDA DE BIOTTE. 
JOSPTPHINB TITUS. 
FANNIE THAYER. 
MARY SPENCER. 
MARY M. WILLIAMSON. 

TEACHERS IN DUAL DEPARTMENT. 

MRS. L. K. CLARKE. Principal in Charge. 

THOMAS P. CLARKE. 

ELLA E. J. CRAWFORD. 

CARRIE E, BILLINGS. 

JESSIE S. BALLANTYNE. 

(;RA(MJ R. loch HEAD. 

MABEL GALBRAITH. 

MARY BBAGLE. 

GEORGIA E. ANDREWS. 

ABIGAIL BUCKINCJHAM. 

MINNIE H. BRABYN. 

IDA M. AUSTIN. 

EMMA I). FARNUM. 

INA GREAR. 



STATE PrULlC SCHOOL. 
COLDWATER- ESTAr.LlSIIED IN 1S71. OPEN TO Ur.c'ElVE CHILDRE.N 1871. 

Anv child in the State between the ay:es of six months and twelve 
vears who is of sound mind and body and ch^pendt^nt on the i)ublic for 
support, may be committed to the care of this institution. The averaj^e 
ai^e of pupils is seven and one-half years, an<l the instru<*tion is that of 
primary and ^rannnar prades. Those who are old enough, an* instructtHl 
in common daily labor. During; tin* twenry-eiji;ht years since its estab- 
lishment, 4,78:5 children hav(» been received, most of whom were placed 
in ii^ood hoin(»s. The nmnber of t(»achers is four, cot tap » matrons nine. 
The school owns !J1 bnildln|*:s, o<*cupvin;r lt»t» a<*n*s; pi'(»sent valuati(m, 
»250,0()0. 

Board of Control.— •Marwhnll E. Riinisi'v. I*n*Hi(h>iit. Lunsinj;: I'alf!) D. Rnndiill. Seer Mary, 
i'oldwBter: Prank M. Sti'wart. HllJHdale. 

OFFICERS AND TEArHi:RS. 

JnHN B. MONTGOMEUY. Champion. Marqm»tt«» <'o.. Su- <Mln(ondcnt. 
STANLEY C. (JHIFEIN. Albion. Calhoun (N».. Slate Ak.mu. 
AGNES F. CHALMERS. Grand IlapldH. K«»nt Co., CUtIc. 

• DorfttfloU . 

18 
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X. BALDWIN. Coldwater, Branch Co., Physician. 

FLORENCE L. BISHOP, Leslie, Ingham Co., Stenojfrapher. 

ANDREW J, BENNETT, Coldwater. Branch Co., Engineer and Superintendent of Bnlldlngs. 

B. F. CLIZBE. Coldwater. Branch Co., Farmef 

MRS. F. M. HARRIS, Perrysburg, Ohio, Matron. 

COTTAGE MANAGERS. 

MISS LFA FOX. Grand Rapids. Kent Co., Cottage No. 1. 
MRS. IDA ANDERSON, Saginaw. Saginaw Co., Cottage No. 2. 
MRS. JENNIE BROWN. Union City. Branch Co., Cottage No. 3. 
MRS. FANNIE RUSSELL. Coldwater, Branch Co., Cottage No. 5. 
MRS. HARRIETT WHEELER. Quincy. Branch Co.. Cottage No. 6. 
MRS. FANNIE BAYNE. Albion, Calhoun Co.. Cottage No. 7. 
MISS MATTIE BARBER. Coldwater, Branch Co.. (^ttage No. 8. 
MRS. ANNA GILMAN. Union City, Branch Co., Cottage Suoply. 
MISS DORA WEBB, I»aw l»aw. Van Buren Co., Cottage Supply. 

TEACHERS. 

MR. MARTIN SLINGER. Chicago, 111. 
MISS WINIFRED BARTLETT. Plymouth. Wayne Co. 
MISS LOUISE HARDING. Hillsdale, Hillsdale Co. 
MISS MARTHA E. NILES, Flushing. Genesee Co. 



INCORPORATED. 

DEXOMIXATIOXAL.* 
ADRIAN COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 

At present four schools are included under the management of this 
rolle^e; viz., Collejje of Literature and the Arts, School of Music, School 
of Theology-, and Preparatory School. A Teachers' Course has also been 
added to meet the increasing demand for better qualified teachers in 
graded and district Schools. The various courses lead to four degrees, 
H. A., B. S., Ph. 1)., B. L., B. Music. The institution is conti^olled by 
Thirty trustees, twenty-four of w^hom are elected by the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church, and six by the college alumni. 
It is located at the countv seat of Lenawee countv, a citv of about 
10,000. 

Offlceis of the Board. — rivsident, W. N. Swift, Adrian; Secretary, (i. B. McElroy, Adrian. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

DAVID .lOXES, D. D.. President, and Dean of the School of Theology. 

(;E0RGE B. Mcelroy, D. D., Emeritus l»rofes8or of Mathematics. 

J. D. 11. CORNELirS, A. M.. Greek and Latin. 

W. H. HOWARD, Ph. D., Physics, Chemistry. 

ORREN L. PALMER. A. M.. Mathematics. 

EDSON (i. WALKER. M. S., Literature, ICconomics. and Sociology, Secretary of Faculty. 

SARAH J. KNOTT. Preceptress, History, and Pedagogy. 

T. F. RINEUART, Doc. Mus., Instrumental Music. 

CARRIE B. PHELPS, O. M., Elocution and Physiculture. 

LILY SIHLER BOWERFIND, German. 

GRACE GIFFORD. Vocal Music, and French. 

BERTHA M. LAMBERT, l^tin Teacher In Academic Department. 

EMMA YARD. History Teacher In Academic Department. 

P. W. JONES, Mathematics Teacher in Academic Department. 

E. <;. PALMER. Greek Teacher In Academic Department. 

ELIZABETH GIBBS PALMER. Registrar. 

CARRH-: GREGORY. Librarian. 

JOSHUA P. TOLFORD, Steward. 

*Aa the governing boards of these institutions vary hi number (from five to forty members), 
only the president and secretary are given. 
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ALBION COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 

This institution styles itself a "College of Liberal Arts/' and three 
degrees are granted on completion of its courses — A. B., B. S., and B. L. 
The Board of Trustees comprises six members elected by the Detroit 
Conference, and six by the Michigan Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, together with three elected by the Alumni Society. It 
is a non-sectarian school, but aims to promote the interests of Christ's 
kingdom more fully than is usually done in educational institutions. 
Though the atmosphere is thoroughly religious and the course includes 
a few biblical studies, it is in no sense a theological school. In addition 
to the Literary Department, which includes a course in pedagogy ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education, there is a (.^onservjitory of 
Music, School of Oratory, School of Painting, Preparatory Department, 
Business Department. It is located at Albion, a thriving city of 5,000 
inhabitants, in Calhoun countv. 

Officers of the Board. — President, Horace Hitchcock, Detroit ; Secretary. Snmnel D>kU% 
Albion. 

FACULTY AXD OKFICERS. 

JOHN P. ASHLEY, Ph, D., D. D., John Owen Professor of Philosophy. 

LEWIS R. FISKE, D, D.. L.L. D., Ex-Presldent. Emeritus Professor of IMiilosophy. 

DELOS FALL, Sc. D., Senior Professor; David Preston Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERICK LX'TZ, A. M., Professor of Romance Languages and Literature. 

CHARLES ELISHA BARR, A. M., Professor of Geology and Biology. 

FREDERICK SAMUEL GOODRICH. A. M.. Professor of (ireek Language and Literature. 

HENRIETTA ASH BANCROFT, A. M., Professor of English Ijinguage and Literature. 

HENRY BENNER, Vh. D., W. II. Brockway l^rofessor of Mathematics and Acting Ezra 
Bostwlck Professor of Astronomy. 

WILLIAM M. BURKE, Ph. D., Henry M. Loud Professor of History and Acting T'rofessor of 
Economics. 

WILLIS M. BLOUNT. A. M., Professor of Pedagogy. 

GRANT STEWART. Professor of Oratory and English. (W. Scott Brown Chair of BiMIos 
Lettres ^ 

RICHARD CLYDE FORD. Ph. M., Assistant Professor of (Jerman language and Literature. 

ELLEN JOSEPHINE CLARK, A. M.. Instructor In English and Latin. 

ELEANOR T. AVANN. A. M., Instructor In Latin. 

ALTA M. ALLEN, A. B., Instructor in Greek. 

SARAH M. BLAIR. Instructor In Art. 

GUSTAVrS SYLVESTER KIMBALL. M. Accts.. Principal of Commercial Department. 

DORA HOUSTON PITTS, Teacher of Shorthand and Typewriting. 

OTTO SAND, Professor of Violin. Harmony and Counterpoint. Director of Orchestra. 

ZELLA BRIGHAM SAND, Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ. Harmony and Vi^he. 

ETHEL CALKINS, Teacher of Piano. 

CLARISSA DICKIE, Teacher of Piano. 

MARTHA REYNOLDS COLBY. Instructor In Violin. 

ALBERT GALE. Instructor In 'Cello and Wind Instruments. 

CHESTER L. BREWER, Professor of Physical Education for Men Students. 

SARAH M. BLAIR, Director of Physical Education for Women Studfuls. 

EDWIN ROSCOE SLEIGHT. Instructor in Mathematics. 

W. LEROY McDIARMID, Instructor In Physics. 



ALMA COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1886. 

This college was established by the Michigan Synod of the Presby- 
lei lan Church, and its affairs are administered by a Hoard of Trustees 
numbering twenty. It embraces six divisions — College, Academy, 
School of Pedagogy (approved by the State Board of Education), Com- 
mercial School, School of Music, and School of Art — with three courses 
leading to the degrees B. A., B. S., Ph. D. Located at Alma, Gratiot 
county, this college is very near the geographical center of Lower 
Michigan. 

Officers of the Board. — President. Nathan B. Bradley. Bay City : Sorrciarv. Joseph W. 
Ewlng, Alma. 
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FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

AUGUST F. BRUSKE, M, S., D. D., President, and Wells Professor of Philosophy and 
Tlrelsm. 

JOSEPH W. EWING, A. M., Folsom Professor of Pedagogy, and Principal of the Academy. 

MARY C. GELSTON. A. M., Professor of Latin. 

CHARLES A. DAVIS, A. M., Wright-Davis Professor of Natural Sciences, and Secretary 
of the Faculty. 

JOHN T. EWING, A. M., Folsom Professor of Greek, and Registrar. 

JAY CLIZBE, A. M., A. B.. Professor of Biblical Literature. 

JAMES MITCHELL, A. M.. Ph. B.. Wright Professor of History and Political Science. 

MARY A. CLARKE, Principal, Stone Professor of English. 

FRANK N. NOTESTEIN. Ph. D., Wright Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 

KATHERINE M. INGLIS, Instructor in French and German. 

FRED FULLERTON, M. S., Instructor In Mathematics. 

KATE L. BOOTH, Principal of the School of Art. 

MRS. MARY D. PLUM, Principal of Training School for Klndergartnern. 

ROBERT C. KING. Principal of Commercial School. 

JENNIE E. WAGNER, Principal of School of Music. 

JOSEPHINE ST. JOHN, Instructor In Voice. 

HERBERT A. MILLIKEN, Instructor in Violin and Stringed Instruments. 

EDWIN FAUVER, B. A., Instructor In Athletics and Director of Gymnasium. 

EDGAR A. BAGLEY, M. D., Medical Examiner' for Gymnasium Work. 

LIZABETH B. CASE, Librarian. 

HUGH McCOLL, M. D., Special Lecturer on Hygiene. 

S. C. J. OSTRUM, M. D., Special Lecturer on Hygiene. 



BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IX 1872. 

This institution under control of twelve trustees elected by the Sev- 
enth-day Adventists, is called a **Training School for Christian Work- 
ers," and its first object is the training of missionaries who shall pro- 
mulgate the truth as understood by this denomination. Accordingly 
there are no set courses ot degrees, but each student is urged *'prayer- 
fully to decide upon a course of training best adapted to his natural 
ability and in accordance with the manifest guidance of the Spirit of 
God," Upon leaving the school students are granted certificates indi- 
cating the amount and character of work done. The departments of 
instructions are the following: Ministerial, Medical. Musical, Commer- 
cial, and Industrial. 

The college is situated in Battle Creek, a most enterprising city of 
about 18,000 inhabitants. 

OflQcers of the Board. — rresldeur. A. T. Jones. Battle Creek : Secretary. Percv T. Magnn. 
Battle Creek. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

EDWARD A. SUTHKKLAM), President. English Bible. 

PERCY T. MAG AN. Dean. 

ALONZO T. JONES, Mental. Moral and Polltlrnl Solenoo. 

EDWIN BARNES. Superintendent Music Department. 

EMORY D. KIRBY. Biblical (Jn^ek and Latin. 

J. II. HAXTGHEY, Mathematics and I'honograjJhy. 

S. S. EDWARDS, M. D.. Natural Sciences. 

MRS. MARIA L. EDWARDS. M. D.. Physiology and Bible Hyglono. 

HOMER R. SALISBURY, Preceptor. Hebrew and History. 

ELMER E. (?ARDNER. Coramenlal Department. 

MISS MARY STEWART. English Language. 

MISS M. B. DeGRAW. Pedagojjy. 

E. P. BOG<;S. Canvassing. 

C. M. CHRISTIANSKN, Indnstrinl Department. 

MRS. LENNA R. SALISBURY. I>ome.«<ric Deportment. 

MISS MARY LAMSON. Preceptress. 

JOHN P. CHRISTIANSEN, Mechanics. • 

ARTHUR W. HALLOCK. Carpentry. 

MERRILL N. CROSS. Broommaklng. 

J. M. JONES. Tailoring. 

MISS IDA OWEN, Dressmaking. 

MISS ROSMA M. WHALEN. Librarian and Sedouny of ih*' Faculty. 

J. W. COLLIE. Business Manager. 
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DKTROIT COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1877. 

lender the rare of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, the purpose 
of this college is to impart instruction in the branches of a Christian 
and liberal education. The course includes religious instruction, mental 
and moral philosophy, astronomy and mathematics, history-, literature, 
and the natural sciences; it embraces two departments. Collegiate and 
Academic. The trustees are five in number, and the location is at De- 
troit, the metropolis of Michigan. 

Offlceni of the Board. — President, Rev. James D. Foley. 8. J., Detroit ; Secretary, Rev. A. J. 
Burrows, S. J.. Detroit ; Treasurer, Rev. R. A. Stiaffel, S. J., Detroit. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

REV. JAMES D. FOLEY. 8. J.. President 

REV. A. J. BrBROWS, 8. J.. Vice-President, Prefect of Studies. 

REV. BENEDICT MASSELIS. 8. J.. Chaplain. 

REV. JAMES MELOY. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

REV. TITOS. TREACY, Astronomy. Geology, Physics. 

VINCENT FrSZ, Mathematics. Chemistry, Special Classes. 

REV. AlOT'STINE M. EFFINOER. 8. J., Rhetoric, Evidences of Religion. 

R. 8. JOHNSTON. Poetry. 

REV. P. BURKE. S. J.. Humanities. A. 

JOHN SYNNOTT, First Academic. A. Second Academic. 

U LEAHEY. First Academic. B. 

LEO J. LYONS. 8. J., Third Academic. A. 

REV. JOHN OTTEN. 8. J.. Third Academic. B. 

PATRICK J. BURKE, 8. J., and L. LEAHEY, 8. J.. Prefects of Discipline. 

REV. Rr)BT. IIENNEMAN, Humanities, B. 

PRECEPTORS IN SPECIAL STUDIES. 

REV. AU(;USTINE M. EFFINGER, 8. J., and REV. JOHN OTTEN, 8. J.. German 
REV. P. BURKE. 8. J., Bookkeeping. 
ROBERT HENNEMAN. 8. J.. Music, 



ELOCITION. 



REV. EDMUND 8. MURPHY. 8. J. 
ROBERT 8. JOHNSTON, 8. J. 
PATRICK J. BURKE. 8. J. 
JOHN F. SYNNOTT. 8. J. 
LEO J. LYONS, S. J. 
L. LEAHEY. 



HILLSDALE r()LLKOF>-ESTABLlSHED IN 18o5. 

The thirty-live trustees who administer the affairs of this college an* 
controlled by the Free Baptist denomination, and the curriculum oflfers 
four courses — Classical, Philosophical, Literary, and Normal, the latter 
approved by State Board of Education. These lead respectively to the 
degrees of A. B., Ph. B., L. B., Pd. B. There is also a department in 
Theology, Music, Art, Oratory, and a Preparatory School. Hillsdale, 
the seat of the college, is a flourishing city in Southern Michigan of 
about 8,(H)0 inhabitants. 

Officers of the Board.— President. Oeorge F. Mosber, Hillsdale: Secretary, Grover A. Jack- 
son, HlilNdale. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

(3ROROE F. M08HER. A. M., LL. I>.. President. Blental and Moral Philosophy. 
KI.VOSBURY BA(*H ELDER, A. M., Professor of the Greek Languase and Literature. 
CHARLES HENRY (U'RNEY, A. M.. Alumni Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and English 
Literature, and Principal of Normal Department. 
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DrXCAN McLaren martin. Ph. M., Ilart Professor of Mathematics. Fowler Professor 
of PhysU-s, Instructor in Gymnasium. 

WILLIAM H. MUNSON. B. S., Professor of Chemistry, Bloiogy. and Geology. 

STEPHEN BENJAMIN HARVEY, A. M.. Professor of German. 

FRANK .B. MEYER. A. B., Waldron Professor of Latin. 

ELLEN ADELAIDE COPP. A. B., B. D., Lady Principal, and Instructor in Latin and 
English. 

FRANCES STEWART MOSHER. A. M., Professor of French and History. 

CLARENCE E. DE PEW. A. B., Instructor in Science and English. 

REV. RANSOM DI'NN. D. D., Emeritus De Wolf Professor of Homlletlcs. 

REV. LEROY WATERMAN. B. D., Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature. 

REV. DELAVAN BLOODGOOD REED, A. M.. D. D., Marks Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and History of Christian Doctrine. 

REV. JOHN T. WARD, D. D., Burr Professor of Systematic Theology. 

• , Smith Professor Metaphysics and Theology. 

• , Aldrich Professor of Biblical and Pastoral Theology. 

MEIiVILLE WARREN CHASE, Mus. Doc. Professor of the Pianoforte, Harmony and Theory. 

JOHN WILSON DODGE, Professor of Voice and Chorus Director. 

MRS. MAY HEMES DODGE, Teacher of Violin. 

ILIFF C. GARRISON, Accompanist. 

GEORGE B. GARDNER, A. M.. Professor of Painting and Drawing. 

M. MYRTILLA DAVIS, Instructor In Elocution and Oratory. 

PROP. C. H. GURNEY, Librarian and Registrar. 

JEAN MARTIN. Assistant Librarian. 

r»ROF. 8. B. HARVEY, Secretary, 



HOPE COLLEGE.— ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 

This college is the outcome of immigration to this country of those 
sturdy Netherlanders who in 1847 began coming hither for larger re- 
ligious liberty and greater material prosperity. In 1850 they united with 
the Reformed Church in America, and in 1851 established a "Pioneer 
School;" this in 1857 was merged in "Holland Academy" and in 1866 
again changed its name to that at present employed. Its council in- 
cludes eight members elected by the general Synod, together with two 
from the Classis of Wisconsin, Michigan, Pleasant Prairie, Grand River, 
Holland, Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, respectively. It is in no sense a local 
institution, but represents a territory reaching from New York to the 
Dakotas. Its leading course is Literary, leading to the degree of A. B. 
There is also an Elective Course and a Preparatory Department. A 
Theological Department is conducted in a separate building near the 
college campus, and is under a separate governing board of eighteen 
members. This department was established in 1869, and is known as the 
"Western Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America." 
Hope College is located at Holland, a city of nearly 10,000 people, twenty- 
five miles southwest of Grand Rapids. 

Officers of the Council. — President, Rev. G. De Jonge, Vrlesland, Mich. ; Secretary, G. J. 
Diokema, Holland. 

COLLEGE FACI'LTY. 

GERRIT J. KOLLEN. LL. D.. President, Political Economy. 

CORNELirS DOESBFRG, A. M., Secretary and Registrar. 

HENRY BOERS, A. M., Professor of History. 

JOHN H. KLEINIIEKSEL, A. M., Vice President, Professor Mathematics. 

JAMES G. SITTPI1F:N, a. M., Rodman Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

.lOHN B. NYKERK. A. M., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Vocal Music. 

DOIJWE B. YNTEMA, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

REV. JOHN TALLMADGE BERGEN, A. M., Robert Schell Professor of Ethics and ETldences 
of Christianity, Logic. 

REV. W. A. DE JONGE. Professor of the Dutch Language and Literature. 

HENRY VEGHTE, A. M., Professor of the French and German Languages and Literatures. 

EDWARD D. DIMNENT, A. B., Ralph Voorheea Professor of the Oreeic Language and Lit- 
erature. 

ADONIRAM J. LADD, A. B., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 



^Filled by professors already mentioned. 
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S. O. MAST. B. S.. ProfeRsor In Natural Sciences. 

MRS. C. VAN RAALTIO GILMORK, LAdy Principal. 

HON. G. J. DIBKKMA, A. M., LL. B., Lecturer on Political Kconomy. 

GEO. E. KOLLEN, A. M., LI.. B., Lecturer on Political Kconomy. 

J. W. BEARDSLEE, Jr., A. M., Tutor in Latin. 

SEMINARY FACULTY. 

REV. JOHN W. BBARDSLEE. D. D., President. Professor of Biblical languages and 
Literature. 

REV. HENRY E. DOSKER. D. D.. Secretary of the Faculty and Professor of Historical 
Theology, Hermeneutics and Harmony of the Gospels. 

REV. EGBERT WINTER. D. D., Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology. I'ractical 
Theology. 

REV. J. TALLMADGE BERGEN, Instructor In Elocution. 



KALAMAZOO COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 

This college, known in its earliest days as ^'Tbe Kalamazoo Literary 
Institute," is Michigan's oldest classical educational institution, as also 
one of the first co-educational colleges in America, having admitted 
women as early as 1855, at which time a most liberal charter was 
granted by the legislature, empowering the trustees (numbering 36) to 
administer its affairs; it is controlled by the Baptist denomination. In 
1895-6 an agreement was entered into whereby the institution was 
affiliated with Chicago University. There are three courses of study 
leading respectively to the degrees B. A., Ph. B., B. S. A course in 
pedagogy, approved by the State Board of Education, has also been 
added. Kalamazoo is a beautiful city of about 25,000 inhabitants, in 
southwestern Michigan, 

Officers of the Board. — President, C. C. Bowen. Detroit ; Secretary. II. B. Coleman. Knln- 
masoo. 

FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 

ARTHTTR GAYLORD SLOCl'M, LL. D., President. Professor of Mental and Moral Phllo8<»phy. 

SAMUEL BROOKS. I>. D., Professor of the I^atln Language and Literature. 

8ETH JONES AXTELL. A. M., Professor of the Greeic Language and Literature. 

STILLMAN GEORGE JENKS. B. S., Professor of Natural Sciences. Librarian. 

CLARKE BENEDICT WILLIAMS, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

CLARK MILLS BRINK, Ph. D.. Professor of English and History. 

ELIPIIALET ALLISON READ, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

ANDRE BE'ZIAT de BORDES, Ph. D.. Professor of Romance Languages. 

LUCY JOHNSON. Ph. B.. Instructor in Latin and History. 

CAROLINE HARDER 8WARTOUT. A. B., Instructor In (Jerman. 

CLARA P. ANDERSON. A. M.. Instructor in English. 

GEORGE HF:RBERT FAIRCLOT'GH. Instructor in Piano. Organ and the Theory of Music. 

PAULINE LATOURETTE, A. M.. Instructor in the Preparatory I>epartment an^ in Vocal 
Music. 

WYLIE CHURCHILL MARGESON, A. M., Instructor in Natural Sciences and Matiie- 
matlcs. 

8ETH JONES AXTELL, A. M., Steward. 



OLIVET COLLEiJE -i:STABLISni:D IX 1844. 

The devoted little colony that journeyed from Oberliu, Ohio, into the 
wilds of Michigan for the purpose of founding a college "for the educa- 
tion of young men and women, especially such as are not rich in this 
world's goods, but heirs to the Kingdom of God," — for fifteen years 
worked under the name of Olivet Institute. But in 1859 a charter was 
granted and the Institute transformed into the College. The colony also 
established the First Congregational Church of Olivet, and the two 
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have builded and worshiped together, the College being governed by 
twenty-four trustees chosen from that denomination. There is a Class- 
i^*ai, Philosophical, and Scientific Course, besides the Musical, Art, and 
Preparatory Departments, the latter including a Normal Course ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. Olivet is a small village in 
Eaton county, a lilth^ off from the railway line. 

Officers of the Board. — Tresldent. Rev. Wlllard G. Sperry. Olivet : Secretary, Albert L. Lee, 
Olivet. 

FAOrLTY AXD OFFICKRS. 

WILLARl) «. SPKRRV. I). I).. President, Drury Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

JOSEPH L. DANIKLS, I). I). Parsons l»rofesscjr of Greek Language and Literature. 

STEWART MONTGOMERY, A. M., Erwin IVofessor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

WALTER E. C. WRIGHT, 1). D., Professor of Evidences of Christianity and Applied 
Christianity. 

GEORGE A. KNAPP, A. M, Stone I»rofe8sor of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, and 
Mathematics. 

HUBERT LYMAN CLARK, Ph. I).. Professor of Biology and Geology. 

MISS FLORA BRIDGES. Principal of Young Women's Department. 

MRS. LIZZIE E. BINTLIFF, Professor of Music and Director of the Conservatory of 
l^Iuslc 

MISS GRACE ANNETTE GEORCIE, B. Pd., Instructor of French and German Languages 
and Literatures. 

THOMAS F. KANE, Ph. D., Professor of Latin Language and Literature, Principal of Pre- 
paratory Department. 

THOMAS W. NADAL. Instructor In English Literature and Oratory. 

GEORGE N. ELLIS, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

MISS M. IDA SWINDT, M. L., Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

FREDERICK ARTHUR OSBORN, Ph. B., Instructor in Physics and • Pedagogy. 

EDWARD M. STONE, A. M.. Instructor in Latin. 

LUDWIG T. LARSEN, A. B., Instructor in Greek and English. 

MRS. ESTELI^A HALL READF:, Teacher of Voice Culture and Singing. 

JOHN B. MARTIN, Teacher of Violin and Orchestral Instruments. 

MISS ANNIE E. TENNENT. Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory. . 

MRS. ADA T. SMITH. Teacher of Piano and Voice Culture. 

MRS. ANNE S. BATCHELLOR, Director of Art Department, Instructor In Painting and 
Drawing. 

WILLIAM F. LYON, JR., Director of Gymnasium. 

MARY AUGUSTA REEDER, I»hyslcal Instructor. 

JOSEPH L. DANIELS. Librarian. 

ALBERT L. LEi:. Registrar and Clerk. 



.U'ADKMlh:S AXD SEMINARIES. 

ACADEMY OF LADIES OF LORETTA OF THE INSTITUTE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 

MARY— ESTABLISHED IN 1898. 

This Roman Catholic institution was incorporated late in 1898, and no 
data are available. 

.THE AlWDKMlES OF THE SA(RED HiOART. 

These two Academies were incorporated in 1888 and 1889, and are 
respectively located at Detroit and Grosse Point. As the name implies, 
they are conducted by the religions of the Sacred Heai*t, the instructors 
being strictly confined to members of this order. In compliance with a 
request, their names are not published. 



AKELEY INSTITITE ESTABLISHED IN 1888. 

This Institute is a school for the higher education of girls and is under 
the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Board of Trustees 
includes fifteen members, Rt. Rev. Geo. I). Gillespie, Bishop of Western 
Michigan, being president. 



k 
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The Institute was made possible by the generous gift in 1887, from 
Hon. H. C. Akeley, of Minneapolis, to Bishop Gillespie, of a block of 
land and large mansion at Grand Haven, an exceptionally healthful city 
on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. The school is under Bishop 
•Gillespie's supervision, and Miss Margaretta Cheyney as principal suc- 
ceeds the Rev. James E. Wilkinson and wife, who have been in charge 
since the school was founded. Under her charge the same high standard 
of education will be maintained, and the same physical and moral care 
-extended to the pupils. 

Besides grammar grade studies, the work includes a College Pre- 
paratory and a Literary Course, with Business and Music Departments 
^ditional. A Juvenile Department is to be added. During the twelve 
years of its existence, this school has graduated about fifty students. 



DETROIT FEMALE SEMINARY— ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 

This Seminary is under the control of two lady principals, and en- 
<Jeavor8 to meet the demand for a school more thorough than the usual 
boarding school, yet less severe than a woman's college. The course 
Tuns through kindergarten, primary, intermediate and grammar grades, 
with a Preparatory and Collegiate Department of three years each. 
Both Smith and Wellesley Colleges receive its graduates without exam- 
ination. It is located on Jefferson avenue, one of the most beautiful 
«treets of Detroit, and is accessible from all parts of the city. Both 
liome and day students are received. 

FACULTY. 

ELIZA F. HAMMOND, PrincliMl. History of Art, Botany, English, Literature. 

LAURA C. BROWNINa Principal, Psychology, I^atln. 

CLAIRE FORBES HAMMOND, B. A., Greek. Sciences, Mathematics. 

RUTH WINIFRED LANE, B. A., Latin History. 

MINNIE EADE, English, Algebra. 

SUZANNE GREENE. French Language and Literature. 

EMELlE MEINHARDT, German Language and Literature. 

BLANCHE LOUISE STRICKLAND. Physical Training. 

MARY NEWMAN. Arithmetic. Grammar and Intermediate Departments, 

ETHIOL A. MITTLEBERGER, Primary Department and Geography. 

JEANNETTE FITCH. Drawing. 

KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 

MAUDE M. GILLET: MARY GILLET. Ass't ; LUCY JOHNSON, Ass't and Accompanist for 
'Gymnastics. 



THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS— ESTABLISHED IN 1890. 

This school was founded for the purpose of fdving to boys a complete 
mental and physical preparation for life, and has an advisory board of 
16 members. The essentials of a common school education are not neg- 
lected, special attention is paid to preparation for college, certificates 
admitting to several of the leading universities. There are primary, in- 
termediate, and secondary classes, and Manual and Athletic Training 
19 
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is a regular part of the school work. It is located on Putnam Avenue^ 
Detroit. Both day and home students are received. 

FACULTY. 

FREDERICK DEXTER GREEN. A. B.. Greek, I^tln, English. 

FREDERICK EDWARDS SEARLE, A. B.. Science. 

EMMA DOAN, Primary Studies. 

MARION A. CAMPBELL, Clay Modelling. Wood Carrlng. Drawing. 

EMILE J. FERMI ER, B. S., M. E., Mathematics. Shop Work. 

CARL COPELAND PARSONS, A. B., I.Atln, Mathematics. 

JOSEPH M. KREWER, B. L., B. S.. French. Geography. 

PERCY WALL JONES, B. L., History, English. 

HARRIET WING LITTLE. Music. Primary Studies. 

GEORGE H. MARTING. German, Greek. 

HOMER ERWIN SAFFORD. Ph. B., M. D., Medical Examinations. 



DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOI-r— ESTABLISHED IN 1878. 

This school was opened by Rev. J. D. Liggett and daughters, but in 
1882 a number of persons united with them in its incorporation and the 
erection of suitable buildings. The Board of Trustees numbers seven. 
The course ranges from kindergarten to academic, special attention 
being given to preparation for college. Vassar, Smith, and Cornell admit 
graduates without examination, and Michigan University accrcMiits upon 
an inspection every two years. The location is about a mile from the 
business center of Detroit, in a very pleasant part of the city. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

ELLA M. LIGGETT. A. B., Principal, English Literature, Algebra. 

JEANNETTE M. LIGGETT, Associate Principal, Latin, 1st, 2d, 3d years, Greek and Roman 
History. 

KATHARINE FLYNN. Spelling, Penmanship. 

JANE A. PERINE, English in the Intermediate Department. 

IDA F. SMITH. Geometry, History of Art. 

SI'SAX CORFY Piano 

SARAH P. HAVEN. Principal's Assistant in the Home Department. 
IRENE C. FARQUAR. Kindergarten. 

NELLIE A. McMillan, Accountant. 

HELEN CHt'RCH. French in the Academic Department. 

HELEN MITCHEL, Principal of the Primary Department. 

LOUISE M. BREITENBACH, Ph. B., I^tln 4th and 6th years, German in the Academic 
Department. 

ELIZABETH M. FESSBNDEN, Ph. B., Gr. of Allen Gymnasium, Boston, Director of the 
Gymnasium. 

MABEL R. BROADWELL, Assistant In the Kindergarten. 

JOAN VOSS. Primary Department, Number Work. 

MRS. CLARA B. MERCUR, French In the Primary Department. 

GRACE M. AUSTIN, German In the Primary Department. 

CLAItA V. SMITH, Intermediate Assembly Room, Arithmetic in the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. 

ELIZABETH PRESTON, Academic Assembly Room, French History. 

MARGARET M. SILL, Matron. 

STUART A. COI'RTIS, Physics, Chemistry. 

ANNIE K. DUNLAP, Primary Department, 1st and 2d years. 

ELIZABETH BISHOP, A. B.. A. M., Greek. 

LOUISE B. STICKNEY, B. L., English in the Academic Department. 

AGNES McRAE, Geography, English History. • 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG, Primary Department. 3d, 4th and 5tb years. 

ADELE FRUTIG. French in the Intermediate Department. 

ELLA M. HANBEIL. German In the Intermediate Department. 

MARGARET I. STEBBINS. Second Assistant In the Kindergarten. 
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DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOLr— ESTABLISHP^D IX 1899. 

The furniture and equipment of this recently established school is 
entirely new. During]: the first year of its existence the membership 
averaj^d 150 students and the graduating class numbered 13. Tlie 
Manual Training equipment was designed by Supt. Skinner, Director of 
that Department (formerly of the Toledo University Manual Training 
School), and is the best procurable. The school designs to furnish a thor- 
ough general and college preparatory education for boys, and special 
attention will be given to the primary grades, with a view to teaching 
right habits of study from the outset. As students will be prepared for 
any college or technical school in the country, the course of study is very 
flexible; it is conducted under three departments — primary, intermedi- 
ate, and secondary. A wholesome hot luncheon will be servc^i daily, or 
students living near may go home at noon. The school grounds front on 
Elmwood avenue, Detroit. 

FACULTY. 

FREDERICK LEROY BLISS, A. B., Principal. Oeography. Latin. 

HENRY GRAY SHERRARD. A. B.. ABsocIate Principal. Greek, Latin. 

WILLIAM CHARLES SKINNER, VlcePrlnclpal and Director Manual Training. 

MYRA Mcpherson post. B. L., English. 

FRANCES EMIRA PEOCOCK, Librarian. 

WALTER EDWARD SANDERS, A. B., Science. Mathematics. 

JEANETTE LAMBIE ELLIOT, Mathematics. English. 

ELLEN ANN KENNAN. A. M., T^tln, History. 

ANETTE BERTHA (V>LBY. Primary Department. English. 

WALTER DWIGHT HERRICK. A. B.. Mathetaatlcs, HiKtory. 

STEWART ALFRED McCOMBER, A. M., Director of the Gymnasium. 

FLORENCE GERTRUE TAYLOR, Vocal Music. 

JAMES NESBITT ANDERSON, Ph. I)., French. German. 

ELEANOR IRENE McKAY. Primary Department. . 

SUZANNE GRENE, French. Intermediate Department. * 

KATE BEARD COCHRANE, Intermediate Department, English. 

MABEL VIRGINIA BOOTH, Clay Modelling and Free-Hand Drawing. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY— ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 

This institution is under the auspices of the Presbyterian Rynod of 
Michigan, and has a Board of 20 Trustees. Its course of study covers six 
years, four of college preparatory and two of advanced seminary work. 
The work of the former is based on the courses in the Universitv of 
Michigan that lead to the degrees H. A., Ph. B., B. S. and B. L. f hrft 
of the latter covers so far as possible the first two years in these* 
courses in that institution. Elective courses may, however, be chosen. 
The Seminary stands on a high hill on the outskirts of Kalamazoo, and 
commands a fine view of this picturesque city and the fertile country 
surrounding it. 

FACULTY. 

REV. JOHN GRAY, D. D., President. 

ELIZABETH EASTMAN. A. B., Principal, English. 

CHARLOTTE T. HARRIN(;T0N. A. B.. B. 8., Science, Matbematlca. 

MARY C. HENDERSON. A. B.. Greek. I^tln. 

liACRA E. HIirRTLEFF. Ph. B.. History. Literature. 

CM)NSTANCE E. B. WEBBER. Frenih, German. 

HENRIETTA P. AYRES, A. B., l»reparatory Department. 

GEO. II. FAIRSLOIGH. 

ABBIE GEItUAUD JOHNSON, Elocution. 

ALICE E. CAMPBELL, Drawing, Painting. 
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MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY— ESTABLISHED IN 1877. 

The purpose of this school is three-fold — the development of a manly 
character, a preparatory college training, and the best known physical 
culture attained both through" military drill and the gymnasium. Be- 
sides receiving a military training such as develops the desirable qual- 
ities summed up in three words — obedience, responsibility, and honor — 
students are prepared for all colleges or other educational institutions, 
including West Point and Annapolis. The Academy is conducted by 
Col. J. Sumner Rogers, its Board of Trustees numbering six. It has an 
ideal location at Orchard Lake, Oakland county. 

A large number of graduates served with all the Michigan regiments, 
and all the recent army appointments from this State have been from the 
ranks of its alumni. In many other states, also, its former students 
have rendered distinguished services both in the volunteer and in the 
regular army. 

ACADEMIC STAFF, 1899-1900. 

COLONEL J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN EDWARDS, B. S. (Fnlverslty of Michigan), Principal, Science. 

MAJOR WILSON G. 8. LOWE, C. E. (Pennsylvania Military College), LL. B. (Washington 
University). Military Science. 

THE REV. WILLIAM CLARK BURNS. Ph. M. (Hillsdale College), B. D. (Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary), Chaplain and Librarian. 

RICHARD W. GROOM. LL. B. (Michigan University). Mus. B. (Mt. Union College), 
Director and Teacher of Music. 
•ALBERT EUGENE CURDT, A. B. (Kansas University), French and German. 

ALBERT GEORGE HEPPER, B. L. (Cornell University), English. 

M. VICTOR STALEY, A. B., A. M. (University of Wisconsin), Ph. D. (Yale University), 
Greek and Latin. 

ALLEN L. COLTON, A. B.. A. M. (University of Michigan), Physical Science. 

C. EVERETT CONANT, A. B.. A. M. (Lawrence University), German and French. 

HENRY LLOYD, B. S. (University of Kentucky). Mathematics. 

ERNEST A. BALCH, A. M. (University of Michigan), Ph. D. (University of Chicago), 
History and Political Economy. 

FREDERICK BARRY, A. B. (Harvard University), Biological Science. 

ELMER L. FREEMAN, \. B. (University of Michigan), Greek. 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES KLEIN LANDIS. Instructor In Cavalry. 

FIRST LIEUTENANT GEORGE V. STRONG, Assistant Instructor In Cavalry. 



NAZARETH ACADEMY— ESTABLISHED IN 1897. 

This is a girl's school under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of the Diocese of Detroit, and seven Sisters of this order compose the 
Board of Trustees. The course of study extends through Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Academic, and Collegiate Departments, with special attention 
paid to young ladies whose early education has been neglected. A bus- 
iness course is also provided. The school is pleasantly located on a farm 
of 160 acres on the highlands at Nazareth (address Nazareth P. O.), about 
one mile from Kalamazoo city. 

FACULTY. 

VERY REV. FRANK A. O'BRIEN, A. M., LL. D., Director. 

REV. RICHARD W. GRACE, Chaplain. 

REVEREND MOTHER M. ANTHONY, President. 

SISTER MARY, Vice President and Directress of Studies. 

SISTER M. LUCILE, Prefect of Discipline. 

SISTER M. CALLISTA, Secretary. 

SISTER M. IRENE, Treasurer, 



•Granted leave of absence for 1900-1901. 
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RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY— ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 

This is one of Michigan's pioneer schools, and was established through 
the efforts of the Friends of Adrian Quarterly Meeting. Its Board of 
Trustees numbers sixteen. Its chief aim is "to develop strong, upright, 
cultured men and women, and intelligent citizens.'' There are four 
courses of study — English, Latin, Scientific, and Latin-Bcientifld, with a 
recently added Commercial Course. This Seminary stands in one of the 
pleasantest rural districts of Southern Michigan, four miles northeast 
of Adrian, Lenawee county. 

FACULTY. 

E. T. ARMSTRONG, Principal, Mathematics, Science. Commercial Department. 
CELIA B. JONES, I^receptress, Languages, Literature and History. 
ROBERT GLENN. Superintendent. 
ELIZABETH GLENN, Matron. 



ST. MARY*S ACADEMY— ESTABLISHED IN 1862. 

This is a boarding and day school in the city of Monroe, conducted by 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate of Mary. It was incorporated 
in 1890, is governed by a Board of Trustees elected annually, and is 
affiliated with the University of Michigan and the State Normal College. 
The Academic Department comprises seven courses, namely, Classical, 
Latin, Scientific, English, Commercial, Music and Art. The first four 
prepare for college courses leading to the degrees of A. B., Ph. B., B. S. 
and B. L. 

The Preparatory Department comprises the elementary and grammar 
school grades. It includes the studies requisite for obtaining a teacher's 
third grade certificate. 

Twenty-two parochial schools are conducted by this order in Michigan. 

FACULTY. 

MOTHER MART JT'STINA. Prenident and Prefect of Studies. 

SISTER MARY AITOI'STINE. Directress of Young Ladles. 

SISTER MARY ODILLA. Assistant Directress of Younff Indies. 

SISTER MARY MAR<;ARET, Directress of Juniors. 

SISTER MARY FIDELIA. Principal of Academic Department. 

SISTER MARY EVANGELISTA. Assistant Academic Department. 

SISTER MARY LEONILI^. rommercial Department. 

SISTER MARY ALPHONSINK. IVeparatory Department. 

SISTER MARY EI SKIUA. Junior Department. 

SISTER MARY HELEN, Intermediate Department. 

SISTER MARY PAILA. Primary Department. 

SISTER MARY AN(;ELA. Music Department. 

SISTER MARY HCMIOLASTH'A. Music Department. 

SISTER MARY FLORENCE. Music Department. 

SISTER MARY GRAiM-:. Music I>epartment. 

SISTER MARY ANNKITA. Music I>«»partment. 

SISTER MARY CLEMENS. Music Department. 

SISTER MARY LOYOLA, Teacher of Eltwutlon and Plijsical Culture. 

SISTER MARY BLA.XCIIE, Tearlier of Art and French. 

SISTER MARY (;EU.MA1N, Teacher of IVnmaiihhlp. 

SISTER MARY ATIIANASIA, Teacher of Art Nf^dlework. 
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SEMINARY OF THE FELICIAN SISTERS— ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 

This school is under control of five trustees chosen by the Order of 
Felician Sisters, and is located at Detroit. The Mother Superior, Mother 
Brunona Pydynkowska, is assisted by a corps of eight teachers. 



SISTERS OF THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC. 

In 1892 articles of incorporation were taken out by this order for the 
purpose of establishing an institution of learning in or near Grand 
Rapids, as also in other parts of the State. As yet the only academy 
opened is at Essexville, a few miles from Bay City. It is known as The 
Academy of The Holy Rosary and is presided over by Mother M. Aquinta. 
There are four instructors. During the coming year a day and boarding 
school for young ladies will be opened in Grand Rapids. 



SPRING ARBOR SEMINARY— ESTABLISHF^D IN 1873. 

This Seminary is controlled by the Free Methodist Church, and looks 
especially to the Conferences of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Canada, for 
its support. The Board of Trustees numbers fifteen. There is a primary, 
intermediate and an academic department, with a three-year English 
Course, and Classical, I^tin, and Scientific Courses, each requiring four 
years. A one-year, course for Christian Workers is also presented, and 
the atmosphere of the school is decidedly religious. The location is at 
Spring Arbor, a small village about eight miles southwest of Jackson 
citv. 

FACULTY. 

REV. DAVID S. WARNER, A. M., Principal, Latin and Greek. 

REV. GEO. LAUBACII, A. B., Theology and Music. 

MISS E. E. PRETTY, English and History. 

PROF. D. J. BRENNEMAN. Science and Mathematics. 

MISS BERTHA B. BASSETT. Intermediate. 

MRS. M. S. BENN, Primary. 



THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF THE HOLLAND CHRISTIAN CHrRCH OF AMERU'A— 

ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 

This is a strictly theological school, and the work is confined abso- 
lutely to studies necessary for the ministry. The full course involves 
seven years, four in Preparatory and three in Theological Department. 
In the Literary Department a thorough classical and historical course 
is presented. The Board of Trustees includes twenty members, repre- 
senting the states of Michigan, New Jersey, Ilinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
The school is pleasantly situated in (rrand Rapids, the county seat of 
Kent county and second largest city in Michigan. 
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FACULTY. 

REV. G. E. BOER, Professor of History, Logic and Psychology, Ilermeneutlcs, Biblical His- 
tory and Natural Theology. 

REV. G. K. HEMKKS, Rector, Professor of Greek and Hebrew Languages and Literature, 
Biblical Languages and Literature, Church History and Christian ICthlcs. 

REV. M. TEN HOOR, D. D., In Charge of Biblical Instruction. Professor of Systematic 
-and Practical Theology. 

A. J. ROOKS, A. M., Professor of English, German and American History. In Charge of 
<2reek. 

K. SCHOOLLAND. Professor of Holland, Latin and Literature. 



UR8ULINE ACADEMT OP ST. IGNACK— ESTABLISHED IN 1897. 

This is a recently established private Boarding and Day School under 
rule of the Roman Catholic Church, with six teachers and Mother Angela 
as its Superioress. It is located at St. Ignace, on the bluff overlooking 
the Islands and Straits of Mackinac. The academic vear consists of two 
series of five months each. Languages — French, German, and Latin — 
receive especial attention; also both vocal and instrumental music. 



PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW— ESTABLISHED IN 1891. 

Five trustees administer the affairs of this school, whose aim is to 
turn out both scholarly and practical lawyers, and great advantage is 
claimed through its situation in Michigan's metropolis, giving access to 
the various courts and libraries. The instructors are all regularly' en- 
gaged in the practice of law. TJiie course of study for the degree of LL. B. 
covers three years and includes not only the regular text-book exposition, 
but also the study of illustrative cases, criticism of briefs, drafting of 
contracts and other legal papers, conduct of causes in practice 
courts, etc. 

Officers of the Board. — President. William D. Atkinson. Detroit : Secretary. Malcolm 
McGregor, Detroit. 

FACULTY. 

HON. CHARLES D. LONC. Justice of the Supreme i^otirt of MlrhlRan. President. 

PHILIP T. VAN ZILK, LI^ I)., Dean of the Faculty: Klenii»ntary Law. Personal Property. 
Sales, Mortgages, Kqulty Pleading and Practice. Code Pleading. Bailments, and Common 
Carriers. 

WILLIAM L. CARPENTER, LL. B., Judge, Third Judicial CMrcult : the Law of Torts. 
Fraud and Damages. 

ALFRED RUSSELL. LL. D.. Jurisdiction and Practice of Federal Courts. 

<rBRIE.V J. ATKINSON, Judge Thirtytlrfit Judicial (Mrcult ; Law of Libel and Slander. 

FRED A. BAKER. Constitutional Limitations. 

GEOIKH: S. HOSMER. Judge, Third Judicial Circuit: Conduct of I^w Suits. 

R. A. PARKER, LL. B. : Patents and i'op.v rights. 

WILLARD M. LILLIBRIIXiE. A. M.. Judge of Third Judicial Circuit : Michigan Con- 
stitution and Statutes, and Legal Ethicx. 

JAS1*ER C. (iATES, A. M.. LL. B., lK>me8tlc Relations, Evidence. Real Estate. Trusts, 
and Law of Landlord and Tenant. 

ELISHA A. ERASER, A. M.. Contracts. 

FRANK E. ROBSON, B. S., LL. B., Partnership, Insurance, Private Cor|)o rat Ions, and 
Common I^w Pleading. 

JiiHN W. BEAUMONT, B. S.. LL. B.. INjulty Jurlnprudence. 

JOHN U. UAWLEY, A. B.. Criminal l^w and Criminal Procedure. 
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JOHN C. SHAW, LL. B., Admiralty. 

WILLIAM H. WETHKRBEH. LL. B., Conveyancing and Practice Court. 

WM. M. MERTZ. A. B.. Oratory. 

HON. ALFRED J. MURPHY, Judge of Recorder's Court, Criminal Procedure. 

FRED H. ALDRICH. Municipal Corporations. 

MALCOLM McGregor, a. B., Personal Property. Sales. 

CLARENCE A. LIGHTNER, A. B., Commercial Paper. 



DETROIT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE — ESTABLISHED IN 1885. 

The trustees of this College aim to furnish the best instruction and 
facilities for study in all branches of medical art In addition to the 
regular Department of Medicine, there is a Department of Pharmacy 
and of Dental Surgery. As in law^, so in medicine, Detroit is a desirable 
location on account of the opportunities afforded for a practical illus- 
tration of the subjects taught. Connected with this College are St* 
Mary's, Harper, and St. Luke's Hospitals, the House of Providence, the 
Woman's Hospital, also the Free Dispensary of St. Mary's, The Chil- 
dren's Free Hospital, Harper Hospital Polyclinic, and the Contagions' 
Disease Building of the latter institution. Among other advantages- 
afforded by these hospitals, is the fact that the twelve interne and ten 
externe physicians employed by them are annually supplied from the 
graduates of Detroit College of Medicine. 

Officers of the Board — President. Sidney D. Miller, Detroit ; Secretary, H. O. Walker, M. D., 
Detroit. 

FACULTY. 

•THEO. A. McGRAW, M. D., President. ^ 

N. W. WEBBER, M. D., Professor of Gynecology and Obstetrics. 

•H. O. WALKER, M. D., Secretary and Professor of Surgery, General and Clinical, 

E. L. SHURLEY, M. D., Professor of Laryngology and Clinical Medicine. 

•DANIEL LA FERTE, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, Orthopaedic Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery. 

J. H. CARSTENS, M. D.. Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical Gynecology. 

C. HENRI LEONARD, M. D., Professor of Medical and Surgical Diseases of Women and 
Clinical Gynecology. 

EUGENE SMITH, M. D., Professor of Opthalmology and Otology. 

CHARLES DOUGLAS. M. D., Professor of Diseases of Children and Clinical Medicine. 

DAVID INGLIS, M. D., Professor of Mental and Nervous 'Diseases. 

J. E. CLARK, M. D., Professor of General Chemistry and Physics, Director of Chemical 
Laboratory. 

ALBERT E. CARRIER. M. D., Professor of Dermatology and Clinical Medicine. 

E. A. CHAPOTON, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
CHARLES G. JENNINGS. M. D.. Professor of Practice of Medicine and Diseases of Children. 
C. A. DAVENDORF. M. D.. Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical Midwifery. 

R. A. JAMIESON, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica. 
GEORGE DUFFIELD, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine. 
•F. L. NEWMAN, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
•A. W. IVES, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Clinical Assistant to Chair of Nervous 
Diseases. 
S. G. MINER. M. D., Professor of Laryngology and Physical Diagnosis. 

F. W. ROBBINS, M. D., Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases. 
A. P. BIDDLE, M. D, Lecturer on Dermatology 

•ANGUS McLean, M. D., Lecturer and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

W. P. MANTON, M. D., Professor Adjunct of Obstetrics. 

A. H. STEINBRECHER, M. D., Adjunct Professor of Practice of Medicine. 

W. M. DONALD, M. D.. Lecturer on Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 

DON M. CAMPBELL, M. D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 

•W. C. MARTIN, M. D., Lecturer on Histology and Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

P. M. HICKEY, M. D., Lecturer on Pathology and Assistant In Physical Diagnosis and 
Laryngology. 

C. A. LIGHTNER, M. A., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 

JOHN LEE, M. D., Lecturer on Electricity and Clinical Assistant to Chair of Medicine. 

C. W. HITCHCOCK, M. D., Assistant to Chair of Nervous Diseases. 

•GEO. E. CLARK, M. D., Instructor In Chemistry. 

F. B. WALKER. M. D., Registrar, Demonstrator of Operative Surgery. 

•GEORGE L. FIELD, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical Operative Dentistry and Instructor 
In Contlnuoofl Gum Work. 
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•P. W. CLAWSON, D. D. S.. Professor of Operative Dentistry and Dental Therapeutics. 
*E. C. MOORE. D. D. S., Professor of Clinical Dentistry and Mechanical Technique. 
*0. S. SHATTUCK, M. D., D. D. S., Sec, Professor of Special Anatomy, Oral Pathology 
and Oral Surgery. 
W. S. ANDERSON, M. D., Assistant to Chair of Laryngology. 

0. L. KIEFER, M. D., Lecturer on Hygiene. 

E. G. KNILL. M. D., Lecturer on Pathology and Morbid Anatomy. 

J. A. MacMILLAN, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medlca. 

*C. D. AARON, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medlca. 

J. L. IRWIN, M. D., Instructor In Chemistry. 

H. McEACHREN, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

J. N. BELL, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

A. C. LEE, M. D., Prosector of Anatomy. 

DELOS L. PARKER, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medlca. 

•CHAS. T. McCLINTOCK. M. D., Ph. D., Lecturer on Bacteriology. 

E. MARK HOUGHTON, Ph. C, M. D., Lecturer on Experimental Pharmacology. 

E. H. TROY, M. D., Lecturer on Biology. 

•B. R. SHURLY, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology. 

W. A. WILSON, M. D., Lecturer on Ilydrotherapeutlcs and Clinical Assistant In Practlce- 
of Medicine. 

P. C. McEWEN, M. D., Instructor in Embryology. 

R. E. MERCER, M. D., Instructor In Physical Diagnosis. 

G. W. IRVINE, M. D., Instructor in Chemical Laboratory. 

G. KEMPF, M. D., Instructor In Chemical Laboratory. 

W. A. REPP. M. D., Assistant to Chair of Gynecology of Clinic at St. Mary's Hospital. 

H. R. VARNICY. M. D., Instructor In Dermatology. 

J. A. ATl'RIDGE, M. D., Instructor in Physical Diagnosis. 

AUG. GORENFLO, M. D., Director of Harper Hospital Polyclinic and Instructor In Bac- 
teriology. 

W. G. HUTCHINSON, M. D., Children's Free Hospital, Prosector of Anatomy. 

R. S. DUPONT. M. D., Prosector of Anatomy. 

W. R. PARKER, M. D., Clinical Assistant In Ophthalmology. 

1. L. POLOZKER, M. D., Clinical Assistant to the Chair of Diseases of Children. 
J. E. EMERSON, M. D., Clinical Professor of Nervous Diseases. 

J. K. GAlLEY, M. D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 

H. W. LONGYEAR, M. D., Clinical Professor of Gynecology. 

W. R. CHITTlCK, M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

R. W. GlLLMAN, M. D., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 

G. E. FROTHINGHAM, JR., M. D., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 

F. W. MANN, M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

CHAS. C. SHERRARD. Ph. C, B. S., Professor of Theoretical and Practical Pharmacy. 
GEORGE SUTTIE, M. D., Ph. C. Professor of Botany. 

FRANKLIN H. FRAZEE, Ph. C, Secretary, Professor of Materia Medlca, and Instructor 
In Operative Pharmacy. 
W. G. RANKIN, Ph. C, Professor of Pharmacognosy and Microscopy. 
W. U. ALLIi:N, Ph. G., Instructor in Applied. Quantitative, and Qualitative Chemistry. 
J. W. T. KNOX, Ph. C, Assistant Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

DEPARTMENT OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The faculty of this Department includes all the above names marked 
with a star, and also the following: 

T. J. COLLINS, D. D. S., Demonstrator of Crown and Bridge Work. 

J. L. YOUNG, D. D. S., Lecturer on Operative Dentistry. 

H. L. SCOTT, M.iD,, D. D. S., Lecturer on Dental Anatomy. 

C. C. NOBLE. D. D. S.. Lecturer on Prosthetic Dentistry and Dental Metallurgy. 

J. S. HALL, D. D. S., Lecturer on Comparative Dental Anatomy. 

G .H. LAU, D. D. S., Lecturer on Orthodontia and i:are of Children's Teeth. 



DETROIT HOMOEOPATHIC COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1«99. 

Michigan homopopaths have located their college at Detroit on account 
of the facilities for clinical study aflForded by that city; and its students 
have access to (irace IIos]>ital, one of the finest and most completely 
equippCHl hospitals in America. The course rtMpiires four years, and 
senior students are given actual charge of patients. The live trustees 
are all physicians, and the Advisory Board comprises fourt(H»n repre- 
sentative men of Michigan. 

Officers of the Board.— Preuldent. C. C. Miller. M. D.. Detroit : Secretary, S. H. Knight, M. D., 
Detroit. 

20 
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FACULTY. 

D. A. MacLACHLAN, M. D., Dean. Professor of Ophthalmology, Otology and Laryngology. 
H. P. MERA. M. D., Vice Dean, Professor of Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine. 

R. C. RUDY, M. D., Registrar, Professor of Obstetrics. 

E. J. KENDALL, M. D., Assistant Registrar. 

CHRISTOPHER C. MILLER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice. 

B. H. LAWSON, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice. 
OTTO LANG, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice. 

W. R. McLaren, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Chest. 

E. J. KENDALL, M. D., Professor of the Organon and Institutes of Medicine, and of 
Chemistry. 

H. L. OBETZ, M. D., Professor of Operative and Clinical Surgery. 

STEPHEN H. KNIGHT, A. M., M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery 
and Clinical Surgery. * 

A. E. OUE, M. D., Professor of Principles of Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 
WILLIAM M. BAILEY. M. D.. Professor of Gynecology. 

C. G. CRUMRINE, M. D., Professor of Gynecology. 

R. MILTON RICHARDS. M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

ALFRED GRAHAM, A. M., M. D., Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Electro- 
Theraneutics 
GEORGE G. CARON, M. D., Professor of Paedology. 
J. M. GRIFFIN, M. D., Professor of Dermatology. 

C. G. CRUMRINE, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

JAMES I. MURRAY, M. D., Instructor and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

JOHN VAN UEE, M. D., Instructor and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

ERNEST SPINNEY, M. D.. Lecturer on Anatomy. 

R. MILTON RICHARDS. M. D., Professor of I'hysiology. 

H. MILLER-ROBERTSON, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

EZRA J. WARE, Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory. 

R. M. McKENNA, Ph. G., Instructor In Chemistry. 

F. V. HORNE, M. D., Lecturer on Pathology, Bacteriology and Histology. 

H. P. MERA, JR., M. D., Lecturer on Pathology. Bacteriology and Histology. 
DOUGLAS LONG, M. D.. Professor of Sanitary Science and Hygiene. 
JONATHAN PALMER, JR., LL. B., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 
J. M. THOMPSON, D. D. S.. Lecturer on Dental Surgery. 

NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 

O. E. PRATTi M. D., Ypsllanti, Mich. 

D. J. SINCLAIR, M. D., Woodstock. Out. 

G. HENDERSON. M. D., Strathroy, Ont. 
D. M. NOTTINGHAM, Lansing, Mich. 



GRAND RAPIDS MEDICAL COLLEGE— ESTABLISH lOD IN 1897. 

This College oflPers a course consisting of three eight-month terms, 
with an optional fourth year, and the instruction is by means of recita- 
tions, didactic and clinical lectures, and practical work in the laboratory 
iind dissecting room. This city with its 900 manufacturing establish- 
ments and five hospitals, affords many facilities for clinical teaching. 
T^e College is located on East street, and has a Veterinary Department 
on the corner of Butterworth avenue and Indiana street. 

Officers of the Board. — President, Clarence H. White, M. D.. Grand Rapids : Secretary. H. E. 
Locher, M. D., Grand Rapids. 

FACULTY. 

E. G. EDWARDS. M. D., C. M.. L. C P. & S., L. C. Ilenn. Professor of Physical Diagnosis 
and Clinical Medicine, Wlddlcomb building. 

JOHN E. BRADY, M. D., Associate Professor of Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Medicine. 

CLARENCE H*. WHITE, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
and Clinical Medicine, Porter block. 

WILLIAM FULLER, M. D., C. M., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, 35 Monroe 
street. 

LEONIDAS E. BEST, M. D., Professor of Fractures and Dislocations and Clinical Surgery. 
^ C&n&i strpi^t 

JOHN W. RlicCKE, M. D., Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases and Clinical Medicine, 
1 Jefferson avenue. 

F. DUNBAR ROBERTSON, B. A., M. D., C. M.. L. R. C. P. (ICdinburgh). L. R. C. S. 
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(Edinburgh), L. P. P. & S. (Glasgow). Professor and Clinical Professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Ophthalmology. Otology and Laryngology. I*ythlan Temple. 

L. H. CHAMBERLIN, M. D., Professor of Materia Medlca and Therapeutics, 324 West 
Broadway. 

J. 8. EDWARDS. M. D., C. M., M. C, P. and S. Ont., Professor of Diseases of Children. 
Widdlcomb building. 

EARL BINGHAM. M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Obstetrics and Clinical 
Obstetrics, Widdlcomb building. 

FRANCES A. RUTHERFORD. M. D.. Professor of Hygiene, Sanitary Science and Pre- 
ventive Medicine, 45 Sheldon street. 

H. J. CIFADWICK, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 1002 Fifth avenue. 

FRANK J. LEE, M. D., C. M., Professor of Descriptive and Applied Anatomy. 35 Monroe 
«treet. 

J. A. Mcpherson, M. D., professor of Principles and Practice of Gynecology, 8 Canal 
street. 

GEO. L. McBBIDE, M. B., Tor., M. D., C. M.. Professor of Surgical Pathology, 141 E. Bridge 
street. 

J. B. HILLIKER, M. D., Professor of Medical Pathology, 447 S. Lafayette street. 

ALEX. MACKENZIE CAMPBELL, M. D., Professor of Bacteriology and Microscopy, 409 E. 
Fulton street. 

G. PARKER DILLON, M. D., Professor of Dermatology and Genito Urinary Diseases, 
Porter block. 

H. E. LOCHER, M. D., Professor of General Chemistry and Toxicology, 168 Ellsworth avenue. 

C. M. KELLY, M. D., Professor of the Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. Widdl- 
comb building. 

H. A. CATLIN. M. D., Professor of Histology. 70 Monroe street. 

GEO. H. BAERT. M. D., Ph. C, Professor of Urinalysis and Gastro-Ana lysis, 51 State street. 

O. E. HERRICK, M. D.. Professor of Clinical Gynecology, 24 Fountain street. 

M. E. ROBERTS. M. D., Professor of Orthopoedlc and Rectal Surgery, Gilbert block. 

W. J. DUBOIS, M. D., Associate Professor of Pathology. 40 West Bridge street. 

C. M. DROSTE, M. D., Associate Professor of Dermatology. 171 South Jefferson street. 

C. B. HERNAM. M, D.. Clinical Professor Genlto-Urlnary Diseases, 72 Gilbert block. 

LECTURERS AND DEMONSTRATORS. 

ELTON P. BILLINGS, A. B., Lecturer on Chemistry. 260 Grandvllle avenue. 
J. BYRON JUDKINS. I^ecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. Widdlcomb building. 
ALDEN H. WILLIAMS, M. D.. Demonstrator of Bacteriology, T'. B. A. Hospital. 
. J. E. MALLETTE. M. D., Demonstrator of Pathology, 226 Turner street. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

JOSEPH B. GRI8WOLD. M. D., Professor of Surgical Pathology. 
• JOSEPH B. WHINERY, Ph. C. M. D.. Professor of Bacteriology. Histology and Microscopy. 

R. R. SMITH, M. D.. Professor of Didactic and Clinical Surgery. 
.M. T. BANA8AWITZ, M. D., D. V. S.. Professor of Materia Medlca and Therapeutics. 

LEONARD L. CONKEY, D. V. S., M. F., Dean, Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Veterinary Surgery. Surgical Anatomy. Obstetrics and Horse-shoeing. 

WILLIAM ROSF:, V. S., Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Equine Surgery. 

D. P. YONKERMAN, V. S., Kalamazoo. Professor of Hygiene. Breeding and Management 
of Domestic Animals. 

COLEMAN NOCKOLDS, V. S., M. D.. Professor of the Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine and Lecturer on Anatomy, Materia Medlca and Therapeutics. 

E. W. WELLS, V. S.. Professor of Comparative I'hyslology. 
HUGH E. WILSON, IjL. B.. I^ecturer on Veterinary Jurisprudence. 
Gi:ORGE HARE. D. V. S.. Allegan, DemonHtrator of Anatomy. 

ALVA SHERWOOD, B. S., D. V. S., Three Oaks, Professor of Obstetrics and Assistant 
to the Chair of Surgery. 
A. W. OLDS, I'h. C, Lecturer on Chemistry and Urinalysis. 



SAGINAW VALLEY MEDICAL C0LLE(;E— I^STABLISHED IN 1896. 

In response to a widely expressed desire for a M<*dical College at Saj^i- 
naw, a nnmbc*r of jjrojfressive business men orj?anize<l and established 
one, erecting a f40,000 building. Four hospitals — Saginaw, the Woman's 
College, and St. Mary's — furnish practical advantages to the students, 
and the magnificent Hoyt Library is of no little value to them. The 
Saginaw Free Dispensary is entirely under control of the (\illege. The 
course of instruction is by means of quizzes, lectures, clinics, and prac- 
tical work in the dissei-ting room, laboratory, and hospitals. 

Offlrpm of the Board. — Pr^-sldent. Hnrry T. WIrk«»»». Saginaw : Secr.*tai"y. Wm. Helm, Ph C. 
Saginaw. 
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FACULTY. 

L. W. BLISS, M. D., President of Faculty, Professor of Gynecology. 

B. B. ROWE, M. D., Vice President, Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery. 

D. B. CORNELL, M. D., Secretary of Faculty, Professor of Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat. 

EUGENE W. DAVIS, M. D., Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

F. W. EDELMANN, M. D., Professor of Diseases of Children. 

SYLVESTER C. J. 08TR0M. M. D., Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases. 

ROBERT McGregor. M. D., Professor of Electro-Tberapeutics and Associate Professor 
of Mental and Nervous Diseases. 

M. J. PURCELL, Attorney-at-Law, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

Q. W. STEWART, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

O. P. BARBER, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 

R. W. ERWIN, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and ClinicaV 
Medicine. 

M. C. L. KITCHEN, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine. 

J. N. KEMP, M. D., Professor of Minor Surgery. 

A. GRIGG, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

HARRIET V. B. BROOKS, M. D., Professor of Bacteriology, Histology and Pathology. 

C. W. TAYLOR GOODMAN. M. D., Professor of Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine, 
and Adjunct to Chair of Gynecology. 

WILLIAM HEIM, Ph. C, Professor of Chemistry and Urinary Analysis. 

W. B. CUBBAGB, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

J. W. BLISS, B. S., M. D., Professor and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

R. CAMPBELL MACGREGOR, M. A.. M. D., C. M., Professor of Physiology. 

ELMORE E. CURTIS. M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

J. M. CAMPBELL, M. D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

HENRY J. MEYER, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

H. C. WATKINS, M. D., Professor of Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Medicine. 

W. L. DICKINSON. M. D.. Professor of Rectal Diseases. 

J. W. McMEEKiN, M. D., Professor of Clinical Surgery and Surgical Pathology. 



SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW— ESTABLISHED IN 1889. 

This school, established by William C. Sprague, is by several years 
the oldest one of its kind in the country. It is in no sense a competitor 
of the University Law Schools, its sole purpose being to provide instruc- 
tion for those who cannot afford the time or money to attend regular 
schools. The character of its instruction differs only in such particulars 
as are made necessary by the inability of the instructor to meet the 
student in person. The entire curriculum has been remodeled five times, 
and is now deemed permanent, offering three courses: l*reparatory, 
Business Law and College, besides special courses on different branches 
of the law. The school occupies fourteen finely equipped rooms in the 
Majestic building at Detroit. Twelve assistants are employed by the 
following 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE, Detroit. President. 
JUNIUS E. BKAL, A. B., Ann Arbor. Vice President. 
GRIFFITFI OGDKN ELLIS. LL. B., Vice Principal. 
EMIL WILLIAM SNYDER. LL. B.. Chief Ex&mlner. 
J. COTNER, JR.. Financial Manager. 



SCHOOLS WITH NORMAL AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
BAY CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE—ESTABLISHED IN 1890. 

This college was first established at Bay (Mty as the "International 
Business College," by Messrs. T^ane & Bowles, and conducted for seven 
years with Mr. Lane as Principal. In 185)7 it absorbed two other schools 
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— ^the J. (i. I^msoD Private School and Devlin's Business College — and 
was incorporated as the "Bay City Business College." Its motto is 
'''Learn to do by doing;" and students are taught by carrying on business 
operations, such as buying, selling, meeting liabilities, etc. The instruct- 
ors are R. R. Lane, F. W. Bowles, R. Gillespie, and Miss A. Dowdell. 



BENTON HARBOR COLLEGP^-ESTABLISHED IN 1886. 

This institution, which was at first conducted by Prof. Edgcumbe as a 
•Collegiate Institute, was incorporated in 1892 under a board of seven 
trustees. Its aim is to prepare for both a business life and a collegiate 
course. The curriculum includes Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 
Teachers' Training, Business, Kindergarten, Elocution, Art, and Musical 
Departments. Physical culture receives much attention, both the Swed- 
ish and Delsarte systems being taught. Military drill is also a prom- 
inent feature, the cadets being uniformed after the West Point pattern 
and armed with Hpringfield rifles. 

FACULTY. 

O. J. EDGCUMBE. A. M., Ph. D.. Principal. Pedagogy and Science. 

MRS. V. C. EDGCUMBE. Lady Principal. Kindergarten. 

J. H. NIZ. French and German. 

HISS ALICE M. DONNELLY, Latin and GreelE. 

HISS CARRIE I. BILLINGHIRST. English and Mathematics. 

HISS LELIA M. CHILDS. Science and Mathematics. 

HISS MARTHA BARBOUR. Elocution and Physical Science. 

W. B. PARKER, Principal Business Department. 

MISS JANE VAN ETTEN. Musical Director, Vocal Music. 

MISS FLORENCE DICKINSON. Piano and Harmony. 

MISS SADIE HESS, Art. 

lilEUT. H. POUND, Military Drill. 

MISS MILLIE EARLE, Assistant In Preparatory. * 

WM. WOODLEY, Assistant In Mathematics and English. 

MILLARD SEITZ. Assistant in Business School. 

JAMES ADAMS, Librarian. 



CLEARY BUSINESS COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 

A beautiful and finely equipped building in the heart of Ypsilanti, 
Washtenaw county, is devoted to the work of this College. It contains 
three large business rooms, representing as many cities, each with offices 
for wholesaling, jobbing, banking, etc., so that the most business-like 
methods are employed for gaining a practical education. There are 
«even regular diploma courses, besides one two-year course and several 
special courses. The school waB established in 1883 and incorporated 
in 1891, with a board of five directors, of which P. Roger Cleary is 
President. 

FACULTY. 

p. ROGER CLE ART, President. Bnalness Practice. Correspondence, Commercial Law. 

FRANK O. AUSTIN. Bookkeeping, Mathematics. 

R. A. McDEVITT, Penmanship. 

II. B. SMKLL1E, Bookkeeping. 

FRED R. KALWAY. Bookkeeping. 

M. E. BENEDICT, English Grammar. Spelling. 

ELIZABETH IIATTON, Shorthand. Dictation. 

MAR(;ARKT E. benedict, shorthand. Dictation. Typewriting. 

I'LARA E. IK>TY. Shorthand. Dictation, Typewriting. 

FRANCES B. HILL. Clerk, Office Practice. 
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FENTON NORMAL, AND COMMERCIAL COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 

The courses of this school are very flexible, its avowed aim being the 
development of the pupil, whatever his degree of advancement. It is 
divided into Normal and Business Departments. The school was first 
incorporated in 1888 as the "Fenton Normal School," but was reorgan- 
ized in 1898 bv its present principal, at which time the Commercial 
Course was added. 

FACULTY. 

W. A. STEVENSON. A. M.. Ph. D.. Principal. Pedagogy and Common Branches. 

MRS. W. A. STEVENSON. B. L., Algebra, Orthography. 

F. A. CIIAPIN. B. A.. History. Latin. 

GEORGIANA BILBY, Latin, Arithmetic. 

T. M. SHERMAN. B. S.. Sciences, Higher Mathematics. 

H. L. H0LMP:S, Business Branches. 

NORA SHIPLEY, B. L., Greek. German and Literature. 

D. S. FRACKELTON. LL. B.. Commercial I-aw. 

JENNIE TOWNSEND, Stenography. 

W. H. KING, Telegraphy. 

CARRIE RAMSDELL, Music. 



FERRIS INSTITUTE— ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 

This school is a monument to the pluck and perseverance of its 
organizer, after whom it is named. In 1893, after nearly a decade of 
untiring labor, its fine new building was erected, and the following year 
the school was incorporated. It is called **The People's College," and 
according to the catalog its mission is **to make the world better." Its 
courses are now arranged under the following heads:' College Prepara- 
tory, Normal, .Kindergarten, Elocution, Common English, Pharmacy, 
Commercial, Shorthand, Civil Service, Telegraphy, Typewriting. It is 
located at Big Rapids, a city of about 6,000 inhabitants, in Mecosta 
county. 

FACULTY. 

W. N. FERRIS. Methods. Rhetoric, Literature, Teachers' Arithmetic. 

W. D. HENDERSON. Science. 

C. A. WESSEL, Bookkeeping. Baslness Arithmetic, Commercial Law. Penmanship. 

CHARLES CARLISLE, Elocution, Physical Culture, Vocal Music, Orthograhpy. 

W. R, SMITH, Shorthand, Typewriting. 

H. H. BARROWS. History, Geography, Geology, Drawing. 

B. S. TRAVIS, Civics, Grammar. Spelling. 

ROSE ANDERSON, Greek, I^tln, Algebra. 

fSFRRIT MASSELINK, Geometry, Trigonometry, German. 

MRS. MARY BREEN. French. 

S. B. NORCROSS, Arithmetic, Correspondence, Penmanship. 

GERTRT^DE TREIBER. Kindergarten. 

CHESTER WILLIS. Telegraphy. 



GRAND RAPIDS BUSINESS UNIVERSITY— ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 

This is one of the few pioneer schools still existing. Established over 
thirty years ago by Prof. C. G. Swensburg as the '^Grand Rapids Busi- 
ness College/' in 1897 it was incori)orated and the word College changed 
to University. It came under its present control in June, 1888, A. S. 
I^arish being its president and manager. The science of accounts re- 
ceives especial attention, and the work of the school is all directed along 
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lines in harmony with that of business offices. The location in llie 
Norris building in Grand Rapids is an admirable one, being in the 
heart of commercial activity. 



GUTCHESS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND— ESTABLISHED IN 1896. 

The Gutchess School, incorporated in 1900, is successor to the 
Gutchess College, established four yeai's previous by Stephen and Sara 
Gutchess. Although so recently established, the school is admirably 
equipped for its work in point of location, apparatus, and instructors, 
and already enjoys a large share of patronage. The school occupies the 
second and third floors of the new Bamlet building, corner Griswold 
street and Grand River avenue, Detroit. 

FACULTY. 

STEPHEN D. CiUTCIIESS. Principal, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Buslnera 
Forms nnd Customfi. 

WINFIELD S. OSRORN, Bookkeeping. Business Practice, Banking, Arithmetic, Penmanship, 
Business Correspondence. Grammar and Spelling. 

GEORGE B. WITHEB, Shorthand, Typewriting, Business Forms and Correspondence, Spell- 
ing, Grammar.' 

WILLIAM ELSEY, Bookkeeping, Business Correspondence, Business Forms, Spelling, Arith- 
metic. 

CLARA HYDE, Shorthand. Typewriting, Business Forms, Mimeographing, Carbon Wbrk and 
Filing. 

HENRY C. WALTERS, LL. B., of the Detroit Bar, Lecturer oh Commercial Law, Municipal 
Government and Political Economy. 

CHARLES A. BftOWNELL. Lecturer on Advertising Methods. 

ANNA D. WILLIAMS, Shorthand. Office Practice, Business Correspondence and Spelling. 

BARR FLEMING. Shorthand. Grammar. Business Correspondence and Office Practice. 

ELMER II. BEA('H. Editor of the Bookkeeper. Lecturer on Expert Accounting and Auditing, 
Corporation Accounts and Joint Stock Companies. 

M. L. MILLER, Typewriting, Business Forms, Mlmeography, Carbon Work and Filing. 

Assistants will be employed as needed. 



INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

This school, established some fourteen or fifteen years ago, was in- 
t'orporated under its present management in 1896. It occupies com- 
modius and finely equip[>ed quarters in the building originally ere<»ted 
for the general offices of the F. & P. M. railroad, in Saginaw city. The 
courses are all modeled after some business institution; and banking, 
railroading, and other lines of business are conducted as in actual life. 
The institution is under the management of Fred H. Harper, who is 
president of the Board of Directors and also of the Faculty. 



LANSING BUSINESS UNIVERSITY— ESTABLISHED IN 1897. 

This institution, located in the Capital City, oflFers the usual Commer- 
cial and Shorthand (\)ur8e8. H. J. Beck is President and Treasurer, and 
the instructors are C. L. Beck, P. A. Johnson, H. J. Be<*k, with such 
other assistants as are necessary. 
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LUDINGTON BUSINESS COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1895. 

This is another of those institutions designed to furnish a practical 
business education. It was incorporated in 1898 by Messrs. Martindill 
& Rose, and is located at Ludington, Mason county. Its courses are 
Jinown as Commercial, English and Amanuensis. 



THE MICHIGAN BUSINESS AND NORMAL COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 

T^is school claims to be "one of attainment, not of time." It occupies 
one entire floor of the fine Tacoma Block in Battle Creek and is equipped 
with banking department, shipping offices, wholesale department, com- 
mission house, etc. The "Cabinet Method of Actual Business Training" 
is employed, and jts students are busily engaged with face to face trans- 
actions of the business world. It was incorporated in 1896, and reor- 
ganized in 1896. C. J. Argubright is president and manager; D. Sillers 
secretary and treasurer. 



THREE RIVERS BUSINESS ACADEMY AND NORMAL SCHOOL— ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 

This school, as its name implies, furnishes both a Business and Nor- 
mal Course. It was incorporated in 1899 by Chaa. H. Sage, its present 
principal. It is located at Three Rivers, a city of about 4,000, at the 
junction of the St Joe, Rocky, and Portage Rivers, in St. Joseph county. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF VISITING 
BOARDS REGARDING BUSINESS 

COLLEGES. 



It is the purpose of this sumiuary to give, in condensed form, the main 
facts set forth in the manuscript reports of the visiting boards, omitting 
any information found in Tables xxiv. and xxv., on pages 236 and 238. 
The reports from which this summary is made are on file in the offlce 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and may be seen by inter- 
ested parties upon application at this office. 

Visits to the International Business College at Saginaw, Bay City 
Business College at Bay City, and Lansing Business University at Lan- 
sing, were not made, and hence nothing regarding these schools appears 
in the summary. The Gutchess School of Business and Shorthand was 
not incorporated until late in the year, and as the visiting boards had 
then <-ompleted their reports for 1900, the work of this school was not 
inspected by this department. 

BKNTOX IIARIIOU COLLEGE. 

This institution lays special stress upon its literary department, but 
maintains Business and Commercial courses in which two teachers 
devote all their time to instructing classes in bookkeeping, penmanship, 
shorthand, and typewriting; the other subjects necessary for these 
courses are taught by teachers from the various departments of the 
college. The equipment for this part of the institution is worth fSOO. 
The local reputation of the school is excellent, the advertising modest 
and honest, and the general tone good. 

BKNZONIA COLLEGE. 

Complying with instructions of the state department to -visit these 
schools unannounc<'d, the visit to Benzonia Oi'curred during the spring 
vacation, and the actual <*lass work of the institution could not be 
observed, but its buildings, library, museum, laboratory, and corps of 
instructors were visited and favorably passed upon. 

It is estiniat(Hl by the officers of the college that the present resources 
of the institution, consisting of lands in Benzie county to the value of 
$6,000, will be exhausted in two or three years, after which the main- 
tenance of the college must depend upon private contributions. The 
high moral and intellectual tone of the community where this college 
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is located make it desirable for parents seeking an atmosphere of Chris- 
tian influence for development of sons' and daughters' characters. 

CLKARY BUSINKSS COLLEGE. 

This college owns a commodious, well-equipped building especially 
constructed for its department work, and situated on the principal 
business street of Ypsilanti. The presentation of this school and its 
work as set forth in its annual catalogue is fairly made and without 
exaggeration. 

The institution has good standing iii Ypsilanti, and students receiving 
the recommendations of its managers readily secure lucrative positions. 
Two courses are maintained, requiring from six to ten months for com- 
pletion, according to individual capacity and previous education, no 
student being required to take the course in any specified time and the 
majority accepting positions before graduation. 

THE FENTON NORMAL SCHOOL. COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, AND NATIONAL 

CORRES-PONDENOE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

This school occupies its own building, worth about |3,000, and has 
apparatus and furniture valued at f500. Local opinions as to the educa- 
tional standing of the school varied, but all agreed that it was financially 
sound. The heavier work of the school must be its correspondence, as 
many of the classes numbered but one pupil, and as a consequence, the 
work observed lacked enthusiasm. The advertising is, by implication 
at least, misleading, as the average reader would expect a faculty of 
forty specialists to take charge of more than twenty-five pupils. How- 
ever, the catalogue explains the way this faculty is employed. Since the 
visit of the committee was made the school has changed hands, and 
the present owners should not be judged for good or ill by the past. 

FERRIS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

The committee visitng this school reported complete satisfaction with 
the equipment, instructors, character of work done, financial standing, 
and general reliability of this institution. In accordance with instruc- 
tions given, they paid particular attention to the work of the Business 
courses, and their report shows this department to be complete in every 
detail. The printed matter circulated by the management is in no re- 
spect overdrawn and the true educational spirit prevails. 

GRAND RAPIDS BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 

There are taught in this institution, bookkeeping, commercial law, 
English, arithmetic, typewriting and stenography. Three teachers be- 
sides the proprietor constitute the corps of instructors. Each course 
requires about one year to complete, but no regular graduating exercises 
are held, as few ever finish a course. The rooms are neat and contain 
furniture and apparatus worth about f 1,500. Nothing in the advertising 
appears exaggerated, and only favorable opinions as to local standing 
of the school were obtained. 
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— the J. G. Lamson Private School and Devlin's Business College — and 
was incorporated as the "Bay City Business College." Its motto is 
**Learn to do by doing;" and students are taught by carrying on business 
operations, such as buying, selling, meeting liabilities, etc. The instruct- 
ors are R. R. Lane, F. W. Bowles, R. Gillespie, and Miss A. Dowdell. 



BENTON HARBOR COLLKOIC— ESTABI.ISHED IN 1886. 

This institution, which was at first conducted by Prof. Edgcumbe as a 
-Collegiate Institute, was incorporated in 1892 under a board of seven 
trustees. Its aim is to prepare for both a business life and a collegiate 
course. The curriculum includes Collegiate, Academic, Preparatory, 
Teachers' Training, Business, Kindergarten, Elocution, Art, and Musical 
Departments. Physical culture receives much attention, both the Swed- 
ish and Delsarte systems being taught. Military drill is also a prom- 
inent feature, the cadets being uniformed after the West Point pattern 
and armed with Springfield rifles. 

FACULTY. 

O. J. EDGCUMBE, A. M., Pb. D.. Principal, Pedagogy and Science. 

MRS. V. C. EDGCUMBE. Lady Principal, Kindergarten. 

J. H. NIZ. French and German. 

MISS ALICE M. DONNELLY, Latin and Greek. 

MISS CARRIE I. BILLINGHLRST. Knglish and Mathematics. 

MISS LELIA M. CHILDS. Science and Mathematics. 

MISS MARTHA BARBOUR. Elocution and Physical Science. 

W. B. PARKER, Principal Business Department. 

MISS JANE VAN ETTEN. Musical Director. Vocal Music. 

MISS FLORENCE DICKINSON, Piano and Harmony. 

MISS SADIE HESS, Art. 

lilEUT. H. POUND, Military Drill. 

MISS MILLIE EARLE, Assistant in Preparatory. * 

WM. WOODLEY, Assistant in Mathematics and English. 

MILLARD SEITZ, Assistant In Business School. 

JAMES ADAMS. Librarian. 



CLEARY BUSINESS COLLEGE— ESTABLISHED IN 1883. 

A beautiful and finely equipped building in the heart of Ypsilanti, 
Washtenaw county, is devoted to the work of this College. It contains 
three large business rooms, representing as many cities, each with offices 
for wholesaling, jobbing, banking, etc., so that the most business-like 
methods are employed for gaining a practical education. There are 
«even regular diploma courses, besides one two-year course and several 
.special courses. The school waB established in 1883 and incorporated 
in 1891, with a board of five directors, of which P. Roger Cleary is 
President. 

FACULTY. 

p. ROGER CLEARY, President. Business Practice, Correspondence, Commercial Law. 

FRANK O. AUSTIN, Bookkeeping, Mathematics. 

R. A. McDEVITT, Penmanship. 

H. B. SMELLIE, Bookkeeping. 

FRED R. SALWAY, Bookkeeping. 

M. E. BENEDICT, English Grammar, Spelling. 

ELIZABETH HATTON, Shorthand, Dictation. 

MARGARF:t E. benedict, shorthand. Dictation, Typewriting. 

CLARA E. DOTY, Shorthand. Dictation, Typewriting. 

FRANCES B. UlLL. Clerk, Office Practice. 
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CONDENSED REPORTS OF COl'NTY 

COMMISSIONERS. 



(^ADK EXAMINATIONS. 

We are glad to note the continued popularity of these examinations, 
and quote the following to show the interest manifested: 

Allegan county: 

Two eighth grade examinations have been held, one in February and 
one in May. There were 450 pupils who wrote, of which number 185 
passed and received diplomas. Nearly all schools having graduates held 
appropriate closing exercises. These were listened to by large and at- 
tentive audienc»<*8. Thus, much public sentiment was established in 
favor of good schools and their proper support. The commissioner was 
pres«»nt and gave brief addresses at all of those whose dates did not 
conflict. 

Barry county: 

Two eighth grade examinations were held, attended by about Wi) 
pupils. Of this number 77 received diplomas. Many of these young 
people will enter the various high schools of the county this year, and 
it is expected that they will acquit themselves creditably. 

Many of the districts where pupils received diplomas held graduating 
exercises. These are profitable to both pupils and patrons when more 
attention is given to the preparation of the program and not so much 
to the matter of fine dresses and costly presents. Two townships have 
held school pi<'nics, which were largely attended. Each school pre- 
pared some exercises, which W(mh» mergt»d into one f)rogram. Roth were 
very pleasant o<u*asions. 

Bay county: 

We graduated thirty out of fifty this year, a dozen of whom will un- 
doubtedly enter some of our high schools and one or two go to the 
Agricultural College. Our commencement exercises were held at four 
different places in the county, each sction having its own class colors, 
flower, and motto; and the exercises were such as to make any one who 
had the pleasure of witnessing them proud of the public schools. In 
one instance these exercises were so well attended that there* was not 
seating capacity. 
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Gratiot county: 

The term examination questions have been used with excellent results. 
Two eighth grade examinations were held, one in February and one in 
May, at which there were 230 applicants, sixty-five of whom received the 
eighth grade diploma. 

Manistee county: 

Some of our eighth grade examinations are deserving of much praise. 
The graduating exercises are an incentive to better work. Speakers 
from other cities are invited, which gives zest to pupils, teachers, and 
patrons. 

Mecosta county: 

The eighth grade examinations are held simultaneously in eleven 
places in the county. A committee composed of the teachers having 
pupils writing, conducts the examination and the papers are forwarded 
at once to my office. The number of graduates has been greatly reduced, 
but the plan is very satisfactory, since it secures fairness and at the 
same time places the responsibility where it belongs. 

Graduating exercises were held in several different parts of the 
county this spring. They were the most inspiring and enthusiastic 
meetings ever held in connection with our school work. 

Arrangements have been made with the graded schools of the county 
to accept all pupils holding eighth grade diplomas without further ex- 
amination, and the graduates of the ten grade schools are accepted in 
the same way by the Big Rapids high school. This plan has stimulated 
the primary schools to a greater degree of thoroughness, and has 
aroused in many 'pupils a desire for higher education. 

Oakland county: 

I am pleased to find so much interest manifested in completing the 
eighth grade work. Examinations were held in various parts of the 
county on the last Saturday of February and May. The examinations 
were conducted by the principals of our high schools and the work 
passed upon by the county board of examiners. 

Schoolcraft county: 

Grade examinations have been held in a few of the schools and the 
pupils show themselves able to cope with the questions sent out by the 
department. Each teacher is provided with the State Manual and re- 
quested to grade the school under his or her charge, as nearly as possible 
to the course of study there laid out. 

Wexford county: 

Our rural graduating exercises are becoming very popular, and I 
deem them very helpful in stimulating the older pupils to remain in 
school and complete the course of study. The commissioner has at- 
tended these exercises whenever it was possible and taken a part in 
the program. 
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READING CIRCLE. 

That a large number have been interested in this work is shown by 
numerous reports, from which we euU the following: 

Alger county: 

The work of the Michigan Teachers' Reading Circle was taken up 
systematically this year for the first time. About 50 per cent of the 
teachers have been enrolled. Written answers to the questions furnished 
by the Board of Managers were filed in the commissioner's office and, 
upon satisfactory completion, certificates have been issued, which ai'e 
recognized at examination and credit given in accordance with the 
recommendation of the State Superintendent. 

Bav count v: 

Every teacher in this county, except one, has been a member of the 
teachers' reading circle, the county being divided into seven sections, 
in each of which sections the commissioner appointed a chairman to 
look after the immediate needs of that section and then, as often as pos- 
sible, he was personally present. The books have been very helpful to all, 
and I am glad to see that the Board of Managers have again selected a 
book similar to the Hoosier School Boy; i. e., a book that can be used at 
opening exercises. The pupils have been so much interested in this book 
that as many as could find the time took it home and read it. 

Branch count v: 

The general interest has never been better. The number doing the 
reading circle work is double that of any previous year, and the best 
of harmony exists betwe(*n officers, patrons, and teacher. 

Talhoun county: 

It is with genuine pleasure, though not with complete satisfaction, 
that I review the teachers' reading circle record for the past year. There 
were eighteen local circles organized, thirteen of which held four regular 
meetings each and were well represented at the union meetings for a 
final review of the books. Many of the members of the five circles which 
failed to hold regular meetings, completed the work and submitted 
manuscript reviews. The total enrollment for the year was 107, and V\0 
completed tJie work creditably. One hundred five sets of books were 
purchased by teachers during the year, and I regard the addition of 
thre<» volumes each year to the private libraries of the teachers as one 
of the most iin)M)rtant of the benefits derived from the State Reading 
Circle. 

Clinton county: 

More than 10(1 teachers took a course in professional reading during 
this year. Sixty purchased the books of the State Reading Circle and 
accomplished fair results. We found it necessary, in order to give force 
and diri»ction of the reading circle work, to place th<» subjects of our 
reading upon the programs of our teachers' meetings. In this way we 
gained very good results in the line of general culture. By this means 
also our teac^liers acquired a general knowledge of the State (\)urse of 
Reading. 
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We feel that the reading circle as it exists and is today controlled is 
not doing all that it should do for the professional advancement of our 
young and inexperienced teachers. The crying need of the hour is for 
professional knowledge and skill. Our teachers, pupils, and patrons 
are crying for bread; but our State Course of Reading seems to indicate 
that general culture is suflBcient for our needs. Clinton county will in 
future take such a course in reading as will give us knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of our profession, and provide us material for 
the practical work of the school room. 

Delta county: 

Many of the teachers in our district schools took up the reading circle 
work and made considerable progress along that line. All enjoyed the 
books and derived much benefit from them. 

Gratiot county: 

About seventy-five teachers took the reading circle work, and nearly 
all completed the same. Local circles were organized in nine places in 
the county, and the work was carried on in a systematic manner. A 
growing interest was manifested in the work. 

Hillsdale county: 

The reading circle has been very profitable. We have had 198 active 
members. 

Jackson county: 

The number who entered and completed the course of reading circle 
work greatly exceeded that of any previous year, all with one voice 
attesting the value of sucii work to themselves and their schools. Satis- 
factory work was presented in manuscript by seventy-foqr, in token of 
which fifty points were spread evenly over their topics on examination, 
if necessary to bring standings to the required average. 

Keweenaw county: 

While our teachers are not organized into circles, yet almost uni- 
versally, I believe, the work is done privately. All of our teachers, 
with one exception, have purchased books for this year. I believe most 
of them enjoy doing this work, and should judge from questions 
answered at examinations that the books have been read. 

Menominee county: 

Many of our teachers have done the reading circle work and are en- 
thusiastic in praise of the same. 

Van Buren county: 

Much attention has been paid to this work. Systematically conducted, 
I believe the reading circle one of the best factors in our educational 
work. It places the commissioner in touch with his teachers and their 
work. Further, it relieves the monotony of the **rehash'' of educational 
papers and disvursions. We have a live circle of nearly 200 members. 
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Schoolcraft county: 

The teachers throughout the county are more interested in reading 
circle work than ever before. Credit is allowed upon examination for 
having creditably done the work. Applicants who can show satisfactory 
evidence of having pursued the course of reading marked out, are ex- 
cused from writing on two subjects. These subjects are selected by the 
examining board and are those most nearly covered by the reading 
circle books. 

LIBRARIES. 

The day is surely approaching when a well-selected working school 
library will be deemed an indispensable adjunct of every graded school. 
These words from widely scattered localities show that interest in this 
matter is unabated: 

Allegan county: 

Of the 184 districts in the county, all but 67 have libraries. Some new 
ones have been established the past year, also some new books have 
been added to those previously established. But I am satisfied that the 
state constitution should be so amended as to prevent the use of library 
money for any purpose other than buying books. The selections in 
many instances have not been the best; these should be made by the 
teachers, assisted by the commissioner, and the books should be chosen 
with a view to supplementing the school work proper. I am a firm be- 
liever in the value of a well-selected district library, and shall, during 
the coming school year, work to secure one for every school. 

Bay county: 

This year we have been successful in putting into the schools of the 
county twenty-six |10 libraries, all the result of efforts of the teachers 
in securing the attendance at socials and entertainments of patrons and 
those interested in the cause of education. 

Gladwin count v: 

Twelve district libraries have been started, an increase of three over 
last year. This does not seem much of an increase, still every library 
started before this has added new books this year, showing that they 
mean to keep up the interest. They have been pleased with results. 

Iosco county: 

As a rule, our schools have small libraries. The books are carefully 
selected by the teachers from those recommended in the State Manual 
and Course of Study, and are of great value in the work of the schools. 

Jackson county: 

Much interest has been shown in school libraries and, indeed, few 
schools are now without this means of education. Many works of art, 
such as engravings, statuary, and medallions, are now found in our 
school rooms and lend their influence toward the general uplift. 
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Mecosta county: 

About fifty schools have started libraries. Twenty-one small libraries 
were given to schools for the part they took in our Educational Day 
exercises, and others' have been purchased with money raised by socials 
and other entertainments. 

Oakland county: 

School libraries have become important factors in educational work. 
No one can estimate the influence of a well-selected library, with a 
sensible teacher to advise and suggest. A collection of books in every 
schoolroom for everyday use, is coming to be considered a most essen- 
tial part of a school building's furniture. The best equipment we can 
give our young people for their work in life is such knowledge of books 
and their use as will enable them to go direct to sources of correct in- 
formation and knowledge. This equipment can best be given, in fact 
it can only be given, to the average child, by the use of a school library. 
Many of our schools are already supplied with good working libraries, 
our teachers are waking up to the importance of the subject, and suc- 
cess along this line is confidently assured. 

EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Judging from the few counties that make any special mention of 
teachers' meetings other than the institute, it would seem that interest 
in these organizations is on the wane, though Bay county tells of two 
held at their county seat during the year at which the attendance and 
enthusiasm wercf fully up to the standard; and Calhoun county reports 
three enthusiastic meetings held at Marshall, Albion, and Battle Creek 
respectively, with an average attendance of 160 teachers and many 
patrons and school officers. These county associations were supple- 
mented by six educational rallies of parents and patrons, attended by 
about 130 teachers and 100 patrons. 

Oakland county held five interesting meetings of the county associa- 
tion that were well attended, and from Iosco county, with its widely scat- 
tered schools, there comes this report: 

*'We had two splendid meetings of the county association during the 
year just closed. The meetings were well attended, with much en- 
thusiasm shown by those present. Five topics were ably discussed. In 
my opinion well conducted associations are of great educational value." 

Commr. Harlow of Jackson county also reports two sessions of the 
county association, with a full attendance and much interest manifested; 
and Commr. Lightfoot tells of the interest aroused in Mecosta county 
by ten teachers' and patrons' meetings. 

THE INSTITUTE. 

As a rule the commissioners this year make little mention of this 
item. The reports of Alger, Barry, Clinton, Crawford, Delta, Grand 
Traverse, Iosco, Mackinac, and Schoolcraft counties are quite enthusi- 
astic over the inspiration gained through their summer institutes; and 
Commr. Harlow of Jackson county says, **Our inspiration institute was 
all its name implies." 
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Comuir. French notes the success of their April institute and thinks 
a week at that time worth three in July or August, while Coinmr. Ers- 
kine of Presque Isle county favors the winter institute because they are 
better attended at that time and the teachers can put new ideas into 
immediate practice. 

Regarding the work of institutes in general, Commr. McDonald of 
Allegan county pertinently remarks: 

. **The institute has come to be a necessity. Greater demands are con- 
tinually being made upon the teacher; to meet this she must frequently 
make special preparation. A few are able to drop their work for a year 
or more and take a course of study in some one of our higher institutions 
of learning, but the majority are not. The institute meets the needs of 
the latter class. It comes direct into the teachers' own county and 
furnishes her what she most needs at her own door." 

Commr. Hitchcock of Bay county proposes the following innovation: 
**It is my honest conviction that there should be an amendment to the 
present institute law so that the commissioner could have more to say as 
to the expenditure of the moneys raised for institute purposes. I be- 
lieve that if the moneys co'uld be spent for a course of four or five lec- 
tures during the year by such men as Dr. Hinsdale and Dr. Leonard and 
many others in the state connected with the various colleges, along the 
line of the work of education, something after the fashion of the Uni- 
versity extension, the result would be a broadening of the teachers in- 
stead of a sort of cram to get ready for an examination.'' 

SPECIAL DAYS. 

That the interest in special day exercises aroused by the booklet is- 
sued from this department still continues, is shown by such testimony 
as the following from Keweenaw county: 

"Most of our teachers make proper use of the special days. The sug- 
gestive special day programs sent out by the department have largely 
eliminated the difficulty of securing appropriate exercises. Arbor Day 
in particular is widely celebrated, and as a result many of the school 
grounds are tastefully set with shade and ornamental trees.'' 

IMPROVEMENT OP GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 

From the observance of Arbor Day there has sprung up a desire to 
render all the surroundings more attractive, as indicated by neat, well- 
kept fences and suitable outbuildings. Along this line we quote the 
following: 

Charlevoix county: 

There has been a general "slicking up'' during the year; grounds 
cleaned up, trees planted, houses painted and kalsomined. Heveral dingy 
schoolrooms have been brightened up. 

Eaton county: 

School houses have been improved, grounds graded, and trees planted. 
Three brick houses have been built and equipped with new apparatus 
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and single seats, and two more school houses are now being built. Sev- 
eral schools have this year added to apparatus, so that all the best 
schools are now well supplied with globes, maps, charts, blackboards, 
etc. 

Houghton county: 

Many improvements in school buildings throughout the county dur- 
ing the past year are noticeable, and at Hancock they have commenced 
to enlarge and modernize their high school. The beautiful structure at 
Houghton, modern in plan and equipment in every particular, and which 
cost about 150,000, is nearly completed. Several other districts have 
finished comfortable buildings containing from one to four rooms. 

Menominee county: 

Seven new buildings have been erected during the past year. One is 
a model as to heating, ventilating, and lighting. It is built after the 
model — somewhat modified — exhibited by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Formerly a few feet of blackboard surface was 
thought sufficient; now the greater number of schools have blackboard 
all around the room. Formerly stained boards or slated plastering was 
thought economical; now it is conceded that real slate is cheapest and 
best. More attention is given to securing comfortable seats ^nd their 
proper placing. The old seats are being replaced by handsomely finished, 
adjustable desks that render children comfortable, so that physical 
discomfort does not hinder mental progress. 

Presque Isle county: 

School houses in this county are nearly all frame buildings, set in well 
. shaded grounds. During the last year many new structures have been 
erected, replacing the old log buildings. Every district in the county 
is adding to its supply of school apparatus as rapidly as means will 
permit. In no school can be found the old wooden forms, all being 
equipped with the new desks. Maps, a globe, and other necessaries are 
in the possession of all. 
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STATE MANUAL AND COURSE OF STUDY. 

The warm words of commendation we are constantly receiving for 
this publication^ and the almost daily demand for copies, make it a 
matter of extreme regret that we cannot issue another edition now 
that the last one is exhausted; but the new law makes no provision for 
such publications. Below are a few typical comments on the benefits 
derived from its use: 

Alger county: 

All our teachers make use of the State Manual and Course of Study. 
Questions based on the work therein are sent to the teachers every 
three months. 

Allegan county: 

The State Manual and Course of Study is placed in the hands of every 
teacher. It is made the guide for each grade's work and, when closely 
followed, makes a success of the effort to grade the rural schools. I 
regard it as the best help that has ever come to the district schools. 

Oladwin county: 

A copy of this very intelligent guide is in the hands of every teacher 
and is generally used. They often wonder how they ever managed with- 
out it Too much cannot be said in praise of this very valuable outline. 
It is the chart and compass of every teacher, and good use is being 
made of it. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Several counties speak of text-books ^^of preceding generations*' as 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the schools. Commr. Chew of Char- 
levoix county says: 

**We are more and more convinced that the free text-book system in 
our schools would be of untold benefit. We have free text-books in one- 
fifth of our schools. We note that the attendance is better in those 
schools, and the teacher has better facilities for doing the work.*' 

Commr. Hubbard of Menominee testifies to the same thing: 

''More than half the schools are furnished with free text-books, and 
other districts are coming to realize the advantages of this plan and will 
in the near future furnish books free." 

PROOBESS OF TEACHERS. 

In the attainment of the required second grade certificates commend- 
able progress has been shown. Even in the newer counties teachers have 
come up to requirements in this respect, Keweenaw county this year 
reporting not a single third grade, while in Alger county less than 
one-fourth hold third grade certificates. The large counties in South- 
ern Michigan make a good showing in this regard, one good result of 
this advancement being that an increasing number of districts retain 
the same teacher throughout the year. 

Nor has the scarcity of teachers, so direfully predicted as an out- 
come of the new law, been apparent in many localities. Even in the 

23 
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large counties where at least 50 per cent of the applicants fail to pass 
examinations, a surplus of teachers is often found. For instance, in 
Allegan county where during last year only 156 out of 332 candidates 
received certificates, there yet remained 299 active teachers in the field, 
or 46 more than the entire number of schools. A similar condition pre- 
vails in most counties, though Branch county complains of being unable 
to furnish the requisite number of teachers, and the commissioner says 
that, in order to supply the demand, a number who are not qualified 
are "pushed through'' and the schools in consequence are in some re- 
spects deteriorating. Wexford county meets the same condition in a 
different way by calling on the Central Normal and the Ferris Institute 
for help, and Commr. Slerhons reports that these teachers have given 
such good satisfaction that they are all retained for another year. 

That teachers in rural schools are fast coming to realize the need of 
professional training, is attested by such words as these from Jackson 
county: 

"Our teachers feel the need of professional training and are awake 
to the benefits of the usual methods of improvement in this respect. 
A greater number from college, normal, and University, were found in 
our list than in any previous year. We are glad to note a decided change 
for the better in professional courtesy and interest." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of the successful experiments reported along various lines we quote 
the following: 

Jackson county: 

A superintendents' meeting was held during the winter which brought 
good results toward uniformity of school work in village schools and 
laid the foundation for uniform text-books throughout the county, be- 
sides effecting a thoroughly organized county oratorical society, the 
object of which was to awaken an interest in debate and public speaking. 
1 
Bay county: 

At the beginning of the present year, I decided upon the following 
plan to awaken a better school sentiment in the county, and the result 
has been very gratifying. My plan was this: 

In each township in the county I held an old fashioned spelling school. 
We stood up and spelled down, each school in the township sending 
three of their best spellers to take part in the contest. These contests 
were well attended, people coming from far and near to witness the 
test. This gave the commissioner an opportunity to meet personally 
most every official of the district and counsel with them as to the best 
things for their individual school. The pupils winning at these several 
contests were given McMaster's U. S. History as a prize and the one 
winning in the township was to represent that township in a county 
contest. The county contest was held at Kawkawlin the latter part of 
April and was the most largely attended of any school affair that was 
ever held in the county. The winner in this contest was Bessie Church, 
a pupil of the seventh grade in school district No. 4, Gibson township, 
one of the most northern schools and one of the newest in the county. 
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The prize given at this contest was a |10 library, the prize to belong to 
the school which the winner represented. I know of nothing that has 
so completely awakened the school patrons of this county as have these 
spelling matches. It has set the people to not only talking about their 
schools, but to actually taking a half-day off and visiting the school. 
Not only that, but the result of it all will, I believe, be the organization 
of a county school officers' association. Health permitting, the com- 
missioner expects next year to hold a series of township patrons and 
school officers' meetings, something after the plan of the spelling 
matches above referred to. 

Gladwin countv: 

Last fall, at the street fair, an educational exhibit was provided, 
consisting of drawings of different kinds, penmanship, essays, etc., for 
the best of which prizes were given. It was more than successful in 
every way, and gave not only the contesting schools much benefit, but 
schools all over the county, seeing the beautiful work brought in, have 
an added interest in their work and a desire to do likewise. 

I found, upon visiting them ^ater, that almost every school in the 
county had something to show that was more or less the result of their 
seeing this work on exhibition. It gave them new ideas, and they were 
not slow in using them. 

Manistee county: 

The circulars on manual training sent out by the department are 
"taking root,'' being published in our city papers, talked at home, abroad, 
etc. It's the "little leaven'' that's doing so much practical work. 

In some of our schools we have introduced scientific sewing for an 
hour on Friday afternoon, which pleases pupils, and patrons as well; 
boys with knife work fill in their time. It takes an interested, per- 
sistent, thoughtful teacher. This next year we are in hopes to have 
it established in many more of the schools. 

Menominee countv: 

In one of our township districts there was a locality with twenty 
children in it. The parents brought every pressure possible to bear 
on the members of the board to induce or compel them to build a 
school house in that neighborhood to accommodate these children. The 
board, after canvassing the matter thoroughly, decided to transport 
these children about three miles to the nearest village school. The 
parents opposed the plan by every conceivable objection, but the board 
thought they were right and went ahead. A suitable rig was hired to 
take the children to school in the morning and home in the evening, at 
what it would cost to hire a teacher, thus saving the interest on the 
money invested in building and furnishing a school house and the 
expense of keeping up the school and house. 

The children attended school more reguldrly and had the advantages 
of a village graded school. Every one of the protesting parents are, 
after the year's trial, now as enthusiastic endorsers of the plan as 
they were opponents last fall. The board have decided to continue 
the same plan for that locality another year and inaugurate it in 
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another neighborhood in the same township. Other boards are dis- 
cussing the feasibility of inaugurating the scheme. This is by far the 
best method of providing for the children of many localities, and I 
expect to see it come into more general use throughout the county. 

GENERAL. 

We give below a few statistics showing the condition of affairs in 
the prosperous county of Hillsdale, which has for nearly seven years 
been under the supervision of Commr. French: 

Number eighth grade diplomas granted 107 

Number foreign pupils in high schools 235 

Number districts having libraries 116 

Number districts hiring teachers by the year 115 

We also add the encouraging words of Commr. Elliott as to general 
improvements in the schools of Oakland county as typical of the im- 
provement throughout the entire state: 

''The year has been one of progress and improvement for the schools 
of this county. Our teachers have labored hard to promote the general 
welfare of the schools, and their present condition is largely due to 
their loyalty, devotion and energy. 

"I wish to say to you, that while I have been pretty actively inter- 
ested in the schools of this county for the past twenty-five years in 
various capacities, I feel justified in saying that there never was a 
time when the teachers were doing as much good work for the schools 
and children as they are doing now. I find more teachers taking school 
journals, more teachers pursuing the reading circle course, more teach- 
ers seeking higher grade certificates and attending educational meet- 
ings, than ever before. We have not yet reached the goal, but we are 
proud of our rural schools, and our best efforts shall be to uplift the 
cause in which we are entered." 
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TABLE I. 
Comparative summary of statistics for the years 1899 and 1900, 



Items. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


DUtriett and schools. 

Number of townships and Independent districts 
renortlniF 


1,280 


■ 

1,281 


1 








Number of graded school districts 

Number of unsrraded school districts 


692 
6,469 


711 
6,452 


19 




17 








Total 


7,161 


7,163 


2 








Number of township unit districts. 


116 


119 


4 








School census of irraded school districts 


416,169 
297,521 


427,966 
293,732 


11,797 




School census of ungraded school districts 


3,789 






Total 


713,690 


721,098 


8,008 








Enrollment In srraded school districts 


293,942 
204,723 


301,276 
203,710 


7,333 




Enrollment in unirraded school dintrlots- r . 1 1 , . . . 


1.013 








Total 


498,665 


504,986 


6,320 








Enrollment in graded school districts : 
Resident dudIIs 




301,275 
9,651 






Non*resident nuoils 














Total 




410,926 














Enrollment In ungraded school districts: 
Resident pupils 




203,710 
7,755 






Non-resident pupUs 
















Total 




211,466 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Tt«ins. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Enrollment In all tcbool districts : 
Resident dudIIs 


498,666 
17,273 


604,986 
17,406 


6,320 
133 




Non'resldonc dudIIs 








Total 


615,938 


522.391 


6,463 








Percentasre of attendance for the State 




68 














Number of districts reporting having maintained 
school 


7.091 


7,124 


33 








Average duration in months in graded schools. . 
Average duration In months in ungraded schools. 


9 26 
8.05 


8.64 
8.17 




.72 


.12 






A veraee for the State 


8. 17 


8.19 


.02 








Number of districts furnishing free text books. . 


685 


737 





Number of private and select schools reported. . I 

Number of men teachers in such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools 

Estimated number of pupfls attending such 
schools 



TeacherB and their employments. 

Number of teachers necessary to supply graded 
schools 

Number of teachers necessary to supply ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



Number of men teachers employed in graded' 
schools I 

Number of men teachers employed in ungraded] 
schools • 



Total. 



Number of women teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Number of women teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



397 


441 

428 
961 

62,239 


44 

33 

169 

6,671 




390 




802 




45,568 








6,630 


6,815 
6.462 


285 




1 6,469 


17 








12,999 


13,267 


268 




1,051 


1.073 
2,167 


22 




2.420 


263 








3,471 


3.240 




231 










Total. 



Whole number of teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Whole number of teachers employed in ungraded 
schools 



Total. 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Itema. 



Average nnmber of mostba taught by men in 
graded schools 

Average number of months taught by men in 
ungraded schools 



GeneraCl average. 



▲▼erage number of months taught by women in 
graded schools 

Average number of months taught by women in 
ungraded schools 



General average. 



Total wages of men tochers in graded schools. . 
Total wages of men teachers in ungpraded schools. 



Total. 



Total wages of women teachers in graded schools. 

Total wages of women teachers in ungraded 

schools 



Total. 



Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded schools. 

Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 

schools 



Total. 



Average monthly wages uf men teachers in 
graded schools 

Average monthly wages of men teachers in un- 
graded schools 



1899. 



9.02 
6.33 



7.14 



9. 46 
5.82 



7.62 



|6C6,627 28 
437,559 17 



$1,103,086 45 



$2,301,472 91 
911,476 75 



$2,967,000 19 $3,120,473 24 
1,349,035 92 1,383.076 15 



$153,473 05 
34.040 28 



$4,316,036 11 $4,503,549 39 $187,513 28 



$70 17 

28 57 



$70 86 
29 03 



fO 69 
46 



Average monthly wages of men teachers in 
all schools 



Average monthly wages of women teachers in 
graded schools 

Average monthly wages of women teachers in 
ungraded schools 



Averaee monthly wages of women teachers 
in all schools 



Examination and certification of teachers. 

Number of public examinations held ' 

Number of applicants for regular certificates. . . 



$44 48 



$46 73 



•r« I 



$2 25 



$43 20 



Number of first grade certificates granted 

Number of second grade certificates granted. 
Number of third grade certificates granted. . . 



Whole number regular certificates granted. 



1900. 


Increase. 


1 Decrease. 


9.17 


.16 




6.30 


.03 








7.28 


.14 








9.45 




.01 


5.85 


.03 








7.44 




.08 








$697,516 09 


$31,988 81 


• 


399,366 72 


$38,192 45 




$1,096,882 81 




$6,203 64 






$2,422,957 15 


$121,484 24 

* 

72,232 68 




983,709 43 








$3,406,666 58 


$193,716 92 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Iteou. 



Number of applicants for special certificates, — 

Number of special certificates spranted 

Number of teachers who held State or Normal 
school certificates 

Number of city certificates granted 

Whole number of lesally qualified teachers 

Number licensed wiuiout previous experience in 
teaching 

Number of applicants who had attended State 
Normal school 

Number of applicants who had attended in> 
Btitutes during the vear 

Number making teacning a permanent profes- 
sion 



School property. 
Number of school houses 



Whole number of sittings in school houses. 



Estimated value of property in graded school 
districU 

Estimated value of property in ungraded school 
districts 



Totol, 



Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 

schools 

Number of districts reporting globes in schools.. 
Number of districts reporting maps in sch<K>ls. . . 
Total number of U. S. flags in school districts 



Financial, 

Amount of one-mill tax received 

Amount of primary school interest fund received. 

Amount received from non-resident tuition 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 



1888. 



1,006 
624 

945 



Total net receipts 

Amount received from loans 

Balance on hand from preceding year. 



Total resources, including amount on hand 
from prece<ling year 



81,102,778 47 

3,209,466 75 

760,097 74 

117,S38 60 

Amount paid for all other purposes 1,466,803 48 



Amount paid men teschers 

Amount paid women teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs. 
Amount paid for interest on loans. 



11,868 

2,132 

604 

4,249 

6,803 



7,973 



621,319 



$14,486,124 00 
5,260,318 00 



$19,746,443 00 



6,617 
5,696 
6,378 
6,451 



$641.897 65 

1,020,283 12 

86.949 47 

4,549,062 36 

362,607 46 



$6,660,800 06 

519,243 11 

1,176,578 06 



$8,356,621 23 



I 

Total net expenditures ■ $6,656,485 M 

Amount paid on bonded indebtedness i 378,536 02 

Balance carried to next year i 1,321,600 17 



Total expenditures, including balance on 
hand 



$8,306,621 23 



1900. 



1,056 
746 

1,925 

2,060 

15,313 



A,OQI 

734 

8,796 
8,088 


130 


1,285 


8,035 


62 


629,207 


7,888 


$15,045,281 00 
4,282,882 00 


$560,167 00 




$18,338,178 00 








6,571 




5,802 
6,320 


104 


6,443 









$648,012 05 

1,030.538 89 

87,277 89 

4,763,966 19 

606,486 49 



$7,139,281 51 

618,277 18 

1,311,087 10 



$8,069,655 80 



$1,096,480 93 

3,405.027 85 

1,127.329 18 

120,899 62 

1,548,453 87 



$7,297,691 45 

420,275 40 

1,351,688 96 



$8,068,666 80 



Increase. 



48 
122 

990 



3,325 



Decrease. 



$7,114 40 

10,255 n 

328 42 

214,803 83 

245,889 03 



$478,491 45 
100,084 08 
134,008 04 



$n3,0M 57 



245 



453 



$867,437 00 



$408,270 00 



46 



5» 
8 



$195,5<a 10 

367,231 44 

3,061 02 

81,600 38 



$6,297 54 



$641,206 41 
41,738 38 
30,088 78 



$n3,034 57 I 



24 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Itema. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Total expenditares in graded school districts — 
Total expenditures in ungraded school districts. 


$4,829,619 08 
1,826,966 01 


$5,390,162 69 
1,907,638 86 


$660,633 66 
80,672 86 








Total net exoenditures 


t6.666.486 04 


17.297.691 45 


$641,206 41 










Total bonded indebtednesfl of difltricts 


$1,964,616 94 
212,738 31 


$2,038,934 28 
206,071 66 


$74,317 34 




Total floatinir indebtedness of districts 


$6,666 66 


• 




Total indebtedness 


$2,177,356 26 


$2,245,006 94 


$67,650 69 








Total indebtedness in graded school districts. «. . 
Total indebtedness in ungraded school districts. 


$1,978,861 86 
198,493 39 


$2,044,679 82 
200,326 12 


$66,817 96 
1,832 73 






Total indebtedness 


$2,177,365 26 


$2,245,006 94 

• 


$67,660 69 








Total amount due the districts . . r 


$327,638 69 


$.')53,638 53 


$26,099 94 








Amount received from non-resident tuition in 
sraded school districts 




$86,435 92 
841 97 






▲mount received from non-resident tuition in 
nnsTraded school districts 
















Total 


$86,949 47 


$87,277 89 


$3*28 42 


■ 






School libraries. 

Number of townships reporting libraries 

Number of districts reporting libraries 


431 
3,292 


426 
3,668 




6 


' 366 






Total number of libraries 


3,?23 


4,084 361 








Number of volumes in township libraries 

Number of volumes In district Itbraries . 


15S,000 
723.813 


157,177 
809.590 




823 


85-7TT 










Total number of volumes in all libraries 


881,813 


966.767 


84,954 









Amount of taxes voted for township libraries. . . . 

Amount received from county treasurers for 

township libraries 


$2,862 16 
11,016 45 


$2,080 82 
8,975 92 




$771 34 




2.039 63 








Number of townships diverting money to general 
school pumoses 


3A8 
413 


353 
450 




35 


Number of townships forfeiting library moneys- 


37 




Amount paid for support of township libraries. . 
Amount paid for support of district libraries 

• 


$11,474 74 
98,920 06 


$9,913 65 




$1,561 19 


91,461 17 





4,458 89 






Teachers* institutes. 
Number of State institutes held 


67 


80 


1.^ 










Number of men enrolled at such institutes 


1,317 
6,097 


1,668 
6,977 


351 
880 




Number of women enrolled at such institutes. . . . 








Total enrollment 


6,414 


7,645 


1,231 
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TABLE I.— Concluded. 



Items. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Amount received from State treasurer for euch 
institutes 


$2,974 85 
11,257 36 


$2,646 10 
9,036 04 




$328 76 


Amount received from county treasurer for such 
institutes 




2,221 32 






Total amount expended 


$14,232 21 


$11,682 14 




$2,550 07 








MiBcellaneoua. 

"Number of counties reporting county teachers* 
atfsociatiofxs . . r , ...... 


68 


50 




9 








Amount of per diem received by examiners 

Amount naid commissioners of schools 


116,873 90 
66,785 00 


$17,052 15 
68,435 00 


$1,178 25 
1,660 00 












$82,658 90 


$85,487 15 


$2,828 25 








Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses of 
county boards. . . -. 


$9,581 09 

15,121 32 
31,280 99 


$10,434 69 

15.420 40 
32,069 61 


$853 60 

299 08 
• 788 62 




Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services 




Amount paid chairman of board of inspectors.. . . 






Total amount of primary school interest fund 
apportioned 


$1,052,871 50 


$1,531,857 45 


$478,985 95 








Rate per capita. May apportionment 


$0 60 
1 00 


$0 50 
1 66 




/ 


Rate per capita, November apportionment 


$0 65 








Rate per capita for year 


$1 50 


$2 15 


$0 65 
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TABLE II. 
Thirty and thirty-first semi-annual apportionment of the primary school interest fund. 



Apportionment made May 10, 
1900, rate per capita 60 cents. 



CountleB. 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



Totals 713,690 



Alcona.. 
Alcer... 
Allegan. 
Alpena . 
Antrim. 



Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry... 

Bay 

Benzie.. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Charlevoix 



Cheboygan 
Chippewa... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta 

Dickinson. 

Eaton 

Emmet..... 
Genesee... 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Hoaghton. 

Huron 

Ingham.... 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo .«. 
Kalkaska 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau .. 



Lenawee.-.. 
Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac... 
Macomb 



Number 
includ- 
ed in 
appor- 
tionment 



1,995 
1.360 
12,07t» 
6,807 
4.619 

3,345 
1,897 
6,407 
21.524 
2,773 

13.810 
6,R21 

11,944 
5,754 
4,213 

6,157 
5,233 
2,703 
7,240 
702 

6,471 
5,414 
H,215 
3,867 
11,012 

2.126 
4,14M 
S.^O? 
9,176 
7,6M 

18,510 
12,713 
10,870 

3,667 

1,974 

7,452 

11.904 

10,800 

1,846 

38,684 

783 

1.604 

8,831 

3,564 

12,999 ! 
6,463 , 

2,373 
10,767 



n2,389 



1,970 
1,860 
12,078 
6,779 
4,597 

3,318 
1,397 
6,407 
21,514 
2,747 

13,810 
6,806 

11,922 
6,780 
4,206 

6,161 
6,219 
2,646 
7,240 
630 

6,430 
6.414 
8,216 
3,841 
11,012 

2,119 
4,148 
5.807 
9,176 
7,663 

18,496 

12, n3 

10,870 

9,475 

3,631 

1,974 

7,462 

11,834 

10,800 

1,846 

38,621 

783 

1,581 

8,831 

3,564 

5,431 

652 

2.3n6 

10,757 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



$366,194 60 



$965 00 

680 00 
6,039 00 
3,389 60 
2,298 60 

1,600 00 

698 60 

3,203 60 

10,767 00 

1,373 60 

6,906 00 
3,403 00 
6,961 00 
2,866 00 
2,103 00 

2,676 60 
2,609 60 
1,323 00 
3,620 00 
316 00 

3,216 00 
2,707 00 
4,107 60 
1,920 60 
5,606 00 

1,060 60 
2,074 00 
2,903 60 
4,68l( 00 
3,831 60 

9,249 OU 
6,366 60 
6,436 00 
4,737 60 
1,766 60 

987 00 
3,726 00 
6,917 00 
6,400 00 

923 00 

19,310 60 

391 60 

790 60 

4.416 60 

1,782 00 

6,499 60 
2,716 60 
326 00 
1,163 00 
6,378 60 



Apportionment made Nov. 10, 
1900, rate per capita $1.66. 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



713,883 



1,906 
1,360 
12,078 
6,807 
4,619 

3,846 
1,397 
6,407 
21,624 
2,n3 

13,810 
6,821 

11,944 
6,764 
4,213 

6,167 
6,233 
2,703 
7,240 
702 

6,471 
6.414 
8,216 
3,867 
11,012 

2,126 
4,148 
6,807 
9,176 
7,684 

18,610 

12,713 

10,870 

9,606 

8,667 

1,974 

7,462 

11,904 

10,800 

1,846 

88,684 

783 

1,604 

8,881 

3,664 

6,463 

666 

2,373 

10,767 



Number 
includ- 
ed in 
appor- 
tionment 



712,628 



1,970 
1,360 
12,078 
6,779 
4,607 

3,818 
1,307 
6,407 
^,614 
2,747 

13,810 
6.806 

11,922 
6,730 
4,206 

6,161 
6,219 
2,646 
7,240 
630 

6,480 
6,414 
H,216 
3,841 
11,003 

2,119 
4,148 
6,807 
9,176 
•7,663 

18,496 

12,713 

10,870 

9,476 

3,631 

1,074 

7,462 

11,834 

10,800 

1,846 

38,621 

788 

1,681 

8,831 

8,664 

12,909 

6,481 

662 

2,806 

10,757 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



$1,176,662 96 



$3,260 60 

2,244 00 

19,928 70 

11,185 86 

7,686 06 

6,474 70 

2,306 06 

10,671 66 

36,408 10 

4,582 66 

22,786 60 

11,229 90 

19,6n 30 

9,464 60 

6,999 90 

8,490 15 
8,611 36 
4,366 90 
11,946 00 
1,039 60 

10,600 60 
8,033 10 

13,664 76 
6,337 66 

18,160 46 

3,406 36 

6,844 20 

9,681 66 

16,140 40 

12,643 96 

80,621 70 
20,976 AR 
17,936 60 
16,638 76 
6,826 16 

3,267 10 
12,296 80 
19,626 10 
17,820 00 

3,046 90 

63,724 66 
1,291 96 
2,608 66 

14,671 16 
6,880 60 

21,448 36 
8,961 16 
1,076 80 
3,804 90 

17.740 06 



• Less $4JMi overpaid. May, 1900. 
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TABLE II.— Concluded. 



Counties. 



Manistee... 
Marqaette.. 

Mecosta — 
Menominee. 



Midland 

Mlssaulcee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 



Mnskegon. 
Newaygo. . 
OakUnd... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw... 



Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda... . 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

StTciair 

Bt. Joseph .... 



Sanilac 

Bchoolccmft. 
Shiawassee. 
Tuscola 



Van Boren. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford . . . 



Apportionment made May 10, 
1900, rate per capita 50 cents. 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



Number 
includ- 
ed in 
appor- 
tionment 



9,491 
12,422 
6,206 
7,307 
8,866 

5,049 

2,684 

10,721 

10,786 

897 

12,484 
6,0K0 

11,190 
5,500 
2,335 

1,292 

5,846 

329 

i.on I 

13,676 

2,535 

441 

26,714 

17,469 

6,328 

12,562 
2,011 
9,060 

11,606 



9,475 
11,686 
99,199 

5,040 



I 



9,486 
12,404 
6.266 
7,290 
8,866 

4,986 

2,670 

10,721 

10,786 

887 

12,478 
6,031 

11,167 
5,471 
2,269 

1,229 

5,833 

309 

1,666 

13,676 

2,535 

373 

26.714 

17.469 

6,328 

12,562 
2,011 
9,006 

11,606 

9,475 
11,662 
99,199 

5,039 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



14,743 00 
6.202 00 

3.133 00 
3,646 00 
4,433 00 

2,492 60 
1,835 00 
5,360 50 
5,393 00 
443 60 

6,239 00 
3,015 fiO 
5,683 50 
2,735 50 

1.134 60 

614 60 

2,916 50 

164 50 

833 00 

6,838 00 

1,267 60 

186 60 

13,357 00 

• 8,689 60 

3.164 00 

6,281 00 
1.006 60 
4,628 00 
5,803 00 

4,737 60 

6,831 00 

49.609 50 

2,619 60 



Apportionment made Nov. 10, 
1900, rate per capita $1.65. 



Whole 
number 

of 
children. 



0,491 

12,422 

6,266 

7,307 

,900 

5,049 

2,684 

10,721 

10.786 

897 

12,484 

^ 6,080 

• 11,190 

5,600 

2,336 

1,292 

5,846 

329 

1,677 

13,676 

2,635 
441 

26,714 

17,469 

6,328 

12,562 
2,011 
9,069 

11,006 

9,475 
11,828 
99.199 

5,050 



Number 
includ- 
ed in 
appor- 
tionment 



9,486 
12,404 
6,266 
7,290 
8,866 

4,986 

2,670 

10,721 

10,786 

887 

12,478 
6,031 

11,167 
5,471 
2,269 

1,229 

5,833 

309 

1,666 

13,676 

2,535 i 

373 
28,714 
17,469 

6,328 

12,562 
2.011 
9,006 

11,606 

9,476 
11,796 
W, 19H 

6,049 



Amount 
appor- 
tioned. 



|1'S,661 90 
20,466 60 
10,338 90 
12,028 60 
14,628 90 

8,226 25 

4,406 60 

17,680 65 

17,796 90 

1,463 55 

20,688 70 
9,951 15 

18.425 66 
9,027 16 
3,743 85 

2,027 86 

0,624 45 

509 86 

2,748 90 

22,565 40 

4,182 76 

616 45 

44,078 10 

28,823 85 

10,441 20 

20,727 30 

3,318 15 

14,942 40 

19,140 90 

15,638 75 

b 19,628 26 

163,678 36 

e 8,335 85 



• Less 145.00 overpaid, Blay and Nov., 1899. 
b Includes 166 JO deflciency. May, 1900. 
c Includes 16.00 deflciency, Blay, 1900. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE VII. 

Miscellaneous statistics as reported by school inspectors for the year ending 

September 5, 1900, 



Counties. 



Bonded in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



Totals $2,038,934 28 



Alcona.. 
\AJeer... 
Allegan. 
Alpena. 
Antrim . 



Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry.. 

Bay 

Benzie . 



Berrien — 
Branch — 
Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford . . 



DelU 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Smmet. . . . 
Gtenesee . . 



Oladwin 

Oogebic 

Grand Traverse. 

Oratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham .. . 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson.... 
Kalamaxoo 
Kalkaska... 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau-. 



Lenawee... 
Livingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac... 
Macomb ... 



$00 00 
7.420 20 

30,791 70 
2,000 00 

12,922 65 

14,328 00 



1.780 66 
8P,280 20 
21,226 89 

38,900 00 

6.781 80 
5,901 33 
8,200 00 

29,100 00 

39,747 40 

76,578 00 

9,600 00 

1,100 00 



65,000 00 
66,334 30 
3,660 00 
18,400 66 
20,24ld 60 

2,963 00 

60,000 00 

27,926 00 

33,100 00 

680 53 

91,660 22 

43,766 00 

29,223 78 

8,000 00 

260 00 

16,000 00 
17,198 00 
38,706 66 
13,789 61 
1,784 27 

279,130 42 



400 00 
9,275 00 
7,203 00 

2,163 33 
810 00 



15,626 00 
7,036 00 



Total in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



$2,246,005 94 



$362 74 
9,006 17 

31,217 30 
4.278 46 

14,302 78 

16,668 76 



6,340 63 
90,882 43 
24,352 06 

46,712 27 
6,886 68 
6,433 12 
8,436 43 

31»640 96 

44,066 87 

87,704 80 

10,689 79 

2,329 22 

9 60 

60,766 48 
78,248 74 
7,0n 21 
18,884 47 
20,743 08 

4,228 29 
60,292 06 
36,183 00 
33,573 20 

3,467 60 

92,627 83 

44.987 98 

31,242 79 

8,177 21 

968 09 

24,472 83 
18,260 67 
39,n3 11 
14,120 67 
3,682 36 

280.606 84 



832 60 
9,628 74 
7,396 05 

4,678 41 

1,123 62 

347 00 

18,169 13 

7.918 99 



Amount 

due the 

districts. 



$363,638 63 



$960 77 

192 43 

3,003 21 

6,668 00 

3,106 24 

1,177 61 



Amount 

paid and due 

inspectors 

and 
members of 

school 

boards for 

services. 



1,466 83 , 
7,453 98 
3,692 12 

2,819 63 
1,103 13 
1,007 67 
1,129 69 
2,669 01 

3,970 61 
12,303 74 
1,701 22 
1,127 62 
1,267 96 

936 17 

110 00 

1.300 92 

6,199 28 

1,083 23 

2,387 13 
2,032 01 
2,166 69 
3,176 31 
2,816 12 

1,922 46 
1,601 14 
1,320 30 
2,076 M 
1,621 39 



1,650 00 

3,960 88 

1,335 61 

321 54 

890 86 

36,683 08 

120 12 

2,349 88 

1,417 81 

1,661 19 

2,177 63 

805 69 

344 87 

6,960 18 

1,103 18 



$16,420 40 



$n 00 

347 00 

234 26 

213 96 

92 60 

113 35 
213 00 
102 36 
195 25 
87 90 

147 76 
123 26 
129 00 

133 26 
188 75 

186 25 

290 00 

96 60 

126 20 
60 26 

284 06 
356 00 
129 46 

127 25 
252 73 

87 00 
514 00 

120 60 
1.S7 60 
102 76 

350 00 
204 00 

121 60 
117 00 

134 90 

619 66 

96 76 
119 61 

98 60 
83 25 

197 36 
66 60 
91 76 

142 25 

97 00 

217 00 
160 76 
186 00 
272 00 
237 76 



Amount 

paid and due 

township 

chairmen 

and other 

officers for 

services. 



$32,069 61 



$24 60 
6K0 00 
102 6R 
364 67 
13 60 

64 60 

887 00 
16 60 

120 60 
10 60 

263 60 

214 60 

337 00 

69 00 

34 60 

180 2S 
668 75 

94 60 



16 00 

664 70 

1,125 00 

347 76 

40 26 

331 23 

27 60 

1,089 00 

30 91 

47 75 

117 45 



244 00 
73 76 

807 60 
42 00 

213 26 



787 60 
116 75 
806 60 
418 26 
18 75 

1,086 25 

116 00 

16 60 

72 00 

24 00 

227 76 

22 26 

335 60 

666 00 

96 00 
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TABLE VII.—CONCLUDBD. 



Coanties. 



Manistee.... 
Marqaette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta.... 
Menominee. 



Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 



Muskegon. 
Newaygo.. 
Oakland... 
Oceana.... 
Ogemaw... 



Ontonagon 
Osceola . . . . 
Oscoda . . . . . 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

8t.aair 

St. Joseph... 



Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
Tuscola... . 



Tan Bnren. 

Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford . . . 



Bonded in- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



$32,844 00 

90,000 00 

18.67ft 00 

3.875 00 

67.472 00 

4.800 00 

2.6S0 00 

13,005 00 

14,165 00 



41.906 92 
4.602 13 

12.000 00 
4.000 00 

12,495 00 

6,729 28 
12,900 00 



7,2fI0 00 
25,794 19 

10,600 00 

3,000 00 

33,828 00 

17,670 00 

815 00 

94,623 00 
17,060 00 
53,200 00 
16,891 66 

1,470 00 

53,630 00 

145,802 00 

9,450 00 



Toul In- 
debtedness 

of the 
districts. 



136,366 38 
108,428 40 

18,772 00 
4,658 47 

76,184 79 

5,345 86 

8,581 64 

14,560 00 

14,798 90 

332 78 

62,671 77 
5,M2 43 

13,166 56 
5,378 00 

13,291 60 

14,229 28 

13,356 41 

481 68 

7,567 60 

27,150 92 

13.200 00 

3,371 08 

.35,296 74 

18,738 68 

6,321 39 

35,802 68 
18,010 97 
56,710 48 
18,024 60 

7,932 23 

62,173 65 

152.647 73 

10,147 95 



Amount 

due the 

districts. 



$11,016 77 

26,399 10 

4,697 40 

4,076 96 

2,860 42 

12,917 67 
4,062 20 

198 71 
3,826 07 

215 00 

61,837 62 

10,079 99 

804 10 

3,766 42 

3.948 82 

18,314 09 

5,013 91 

328 77 

2,042 10 

1,449 V2 

2,923 84 

965 82 
4,376 80 
1,317 63 

899 29 

2,306 29 

731 «8 

2,278 00 

2,749 84 

3,700 82 

688 65 

13,225 49 

2,610 98 



Amount 

paid and due 

inspectors 

and 
members of 

school 

boards for 

serrices. 



$128 00 

1,073 60 

120 75 

152 80 

268 20 

108 25 
128 00 
118 00 

140 80 
283 60 

197 00 
183 75 
218 00 
252 80 
164 75 

386 60 
1T2 75 

76 62 

77 26 
127 75 

92 75 

49 60 

260 35 

166 60 

124 25 

215 81 
232 71 
203 25 
189 25 

132 00 

141 50 
251 50 
141 47 



Amount 
paid and due 
township 
chairmen 
and other 
officers for 
services. 



$33 60 

2,423 60 
122 00 
189 60 
835 00 

102 25 
34 75 
58 00 
71 75 

278 72 

64 00 
48 00 
78 60 
66 90 
10 60 

871 00 
41 76 
56 60 
14 25 

204 60 

26 00 

390 

2,664 06 

161 90 

157 60 

43 75 
397 00 
306 60 

33 60 

29 00 

604 00 

8,627 60 

22 60 
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TABLE VIII. 



Cost per capita of public schools of the State for the school year ending September S, 1900, 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcona . 
Alger... 
Aliegan. 
Alpena . 
Antrim. 



Arenac 

Baraga. 

Barry... 

Bay 

Benzie. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calboun.... 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 



Cheboygan. 
Chippewa . . 

Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford.. 



DelU 

Dickinson. 

Eaton 

Emmet. . . . 
Genesee. . 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

G'aTraverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Houghton. 

Huron 

Ingham... 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalaqiazoo... 

If^llTRI^Iq^ 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau... 



Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 
Macomb. 



Manistee... 
Marquette. 

Mason 

Mecosta . . . 



Number of 

pupils included 

in school 

census in— 



S 



427,966 



Lenawee 5,987 



191 
1.378 
3,907 
5,264 
2,179 

1,728 
1,480 
1,664 
14,923 
1,661 

7,704 
2,733 
7,407 
2,091 
1,916 

2,998 
3,613 
1,042 
2,168 
424 

0,609 
6,200 
3,176 
1 ,894 
5,166 

720 
4,455 
3,336 
2,947 
2,775 

19,774 
4,208 
6,796 
4,353 
2,677 

2,215 
1,670 
6,934 
7,416 
491 

29,848 

519 

604 

2,831 

927 



1,426 
603 
966 

4,767 

6,602 

12.547 

3,278 

2,366 



I 2 

111 
Mali 

S85 



Number of 

pupils 
enrolled in — 



S 
•d-r w 

lea 



293,732 301,276 



1,789 
100 
7,922 
1.666 
2,696 

1,747 



4,582 
6,762 
1.306| 

6,267- 

4,192| 

4,921 

3,631 

2,620 

2,869 
2,469 
1,833 
4,966 
302 

1,387 
619 
4,793 
2,242 
6,792 
I 
1,609! 
481 
2,711 
6,102 
4,750| 

742 
8,684, 
4,28l! 
4,980 

973 

63' 
6,682 
4,861 
3,534; 
1,601 I 

8,751 ! 

330' 

919 • 

0,665 

2,766 

6,834 
3,829 
100 
1,479 
5,976, 

2,477 

270 

3,192 

4,682' 



176 
1,096 
3,294 
2,727 
1,702 

1,809 
932 
1,482 
9.006 
1,398 

6,4n 
2,004 
6,084 
1,796 
1,666 

2,040 
2,452 

836 
1,867 

326 

3,603 
4.003 
3,026 
1,434 
4,136 

020 
3.351 
2,453 
2,664 
2,607 



Cost per capita 

for instruction 

based on school 

census in— 



I 









203,710 $7 29 



4,626, 

1,188 

567 

576 

3,044 

4.888 
8,307 
2,876 

1,W, 



1,278 

54 

0,718 

949 

2,016 

1,249 

• • • • • 

3,606 

3,6301 

964 

4,343, 
3.134 

•3,484 
2,707 
1,810 

1,478 
1,760 
1.306 
3,198 
212 

803 

347 

8,690 

1,374 

4,403 

1,022 
323 
1,980 
4,M9 
3,584 



12,989 


434 


2,940 


5,438 


4,499 


3,166 


3,764, 


3,006 


1,903' 

1 


684 


1,780 


45 


1,286 


3,884 


6,272, 


3,446 


5,069 


2,604 


428 


1,006 


18,793 


6,063 


378 


216 


413 


676 


2,443 


4,161 


670! 


1,816 



6,042 

2,979 

65 

999 

3,440 

1,6KH 

IW) 

2.163 

3,660 



1 s 

111 

sac ■ 



94 70 



$6 73 
8 16 

7 48 
392 
668 

890 

8 78 

9 43 

5 58 
41 

7 n 

8 68 

8 81 

9 67 
630 

4 79 

6 82 

6 57 
895 

8 72 

5 90 

7 06 
10 60 

6 62 

9 18 



94 04 

14 60 
484 
3 98 
083 

367 



30 
31 
39 
22 
07 



7 38 
4 82 
9 27 

7 94 
4 61 

8 66 
6 71 
8 92 
8 66 
6 99 



7 
5 
4 

8 

4 



83 
03 

81 
15 
92 



8 18 
10 08 
10 88 

5 47 

6 14 

7 06 
7 74 
6 63 
6 12 



6 06 
2 63 
643 

4 77 

6 69 
6 24 
691 

448 

082 
029 
4 42 
4 91 
646 

4 21 
8 90 
78 
046 
12 



4 

7 
6 

4 
6 

7 
2 




4 



83 
67 
16 
10 
93 

97 
90 
99 
02 
01 



7 61 

3 84 
605 
6 71 
6 66 

4 69 
6 19 
637 
4 21 
3 89 








42 
97 



11 43 
10 

3 72 

4 07 

7 74 



4 
4 



03 
06 



|3 



Cost per capita 
for instruction 

based on 
enrollment in— 



IP 



$6 24 910 36 



94 70 

9 03 




3 
6 



38 
93 
17 



3 77 
8 78 
6 96 

4 66 
6 78 

6 42 

6 81 

7 78 
7 90i 
20' 

004 
6 19 



4 

6 

7 



7 
7 

7 



87 
13 

78 

66 
22 
66 
96 
03 



4 66 
8 25 
639 

6 12 

7 09 



7 
3 
7 
6 
4 



44 

54 
88 
37 
45 



862 



4 
7 
7 



49 
74 
09 



6 74 

7 17 
6 41 
602 

5 41 
4 16 

6 70 
18 

11 24 
66 
4 79 

637 

7 73 
32 
4 75 



97 86 
11 63 

8 88 
756 

8 19 

10 
13 96 

10 09 
920 
7 13 

9 20 

11 85 

10 72 

11 14 
7 71 

7 12 
9 77 
6 96 

10 40 

11 36 

8 96 

9 16 
11 02 

9 06 
11 47 

94 
11 05 
10 06 

8 02 

10 05 

11 23 

8 66 
11 91 

9 20 
6 49 

10 77 
8 70 

11 76 

12 51 

8 02 

12 54 

6 91 

7 07 

9 46 
6 80 

10 70 
12 10 

11 78 
9 19 
969 

939 

11 81 
9 09 

8 09 



1 5 

Musts 

585 



$6 78 



96 36 

27 13 

6 01 

6 96 

7 86 

13 



7 70 
4 89 

8 80 

688 

7 48 

8 82 

9 02 

6 47 

8 08 

7 46 
929 
7 68 
920 

7 28 

13 40 

7 71 

891 

6 73 

7 14 
11 42 



7 

7 



06 
00 

87 



13 63 
3 73 
8 12 

7 13 

6 68 

10 66 
062 

8 02 

9 10 
9 94 

6 78 
9 46 
926 
73 
9i; 

7 30! 
7 68 

17 08 



I 



g5 

si 



lllSJl 



98 91 



96 48 

12 26 
7 06 
7 41 

7 98 

14 

13 96 

8 66 
8 00 
823 

8 31 

9 18 
10 03 

9 86 
705 

7 68 

8 81 
6 66 
866 

10 00 

8 66 

9 60 
9 23 

8 92 

9 03 



6 
11 

8 



73 
09 
72 
6 43 
8 76 



11 31 
043 

10 38 

8 19 
654 

10 22 
639 

10 47 

11 38 

9 36 

11 94 

7 84 

8 43 

7 11 
6 16 

8 96 
8 94 

12 56 



8 66 


8 78 


6 46 


7 77 


6 70 


8 70 


11 61 


11 70 


594 


759 


536 


627 



Total expenses 
per capita during 

year based on 
enrollment in — 



917 89 



98 51 
17 92 
17 82 
13 68 
13 48 

12 78 
22 11 
11 66 

13 96 
11 00 

15 67 

16 71 

17 07 
16 29 
11 83 

14 29 
29 63 

9 62 

14 94 

15 60 

20 94 

22 87 
14 69 

13 92 
19 90 

758 
29 56 

10 51 

11 04 

14 76 

26 53 
946 

19 01 

14 06 

8 28 

20 87 

15 24 
10 88 
24 28 

16 92 

17 89 

16 02 

9 31 
14 37 

12 74 

10 29 

17 08 
17 96 
17 37 

13 88 

10 46 

23 23 
12 23 

11 98 



98 86 



98 11 

47 14 

8 06 

999 

12 70 

699 



ll 



914 40 



9 74 

841 

11 39 



11 

11 



9 18 
9 49 
68 
10 



907 

13 21 
10 91 
10 16 

10 22 

11 78 

10 69 

26 06 
10 02 

14 00 

8 74 

10 00 

27 44 

9 40 

7 03 

10 23 

28 96 
669 

11 M 

8 63 

9 89 

22 22 

7 28 

10 87 

11 84 
10 41 

8 96 

12 90 

12 68 
7 87 

7 21 

10 17 
10 08 
18 94 

13 26 

8 76 

9 00 
20 08 

8 26j 
7 62 



98 10 

19 29 

11 76 

12 73 

13 07 

10 34 

22 11 
12 26 

12 38 

11 11 

13 00 

12 31 
10 11 

13 20 

10 30 

13 84 
21 83 

9 99 

11 90 

14 11 

21 30 

23 13 
10 04 

13 96 

14 17 

9 19 
29 34 
14 03 

9 00 

12 30 

20 64 

7 66 

10 80 

11 72 

8 66 

20 91 
a 26 

13 90 
16 03 
10 82 

10 71 

14 89 

11 31 

10 13 
943 

12 06 

12 08 
18 38 
14 12 

11 16 

13 93 
23 18 
10 34 

9 09 
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TABLE VIII— Concluded. 



CoudUm. 



Menominee... 

MidUnd 

MlMankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Muekegon — 

Newaygo 

OakUnd 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqaelsle.. 
Roscommon. . 

Saginaw 

St. aair 

St. Joseph.... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. . . 
Shiawassee.... 
Tuscola 

Tan Buren... 
Washtenaw.. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Number of 

pupils included 

in school 

census in— 



1 8=3 



1 3 

111 



7,816 
1,660' 
996 
3,124 
3,878 

734 
9,148- 

1,407 
6,282 
1,076 

tM)6 
1,324 
1,936 

146 

TT 

7,878 

911 

262 

17.786 

9,068 



2,949 
3,683 
1,461 
4,296 
3,281' 

3,901 

Oi6D6 

93,(M0 

2,682 



5 8l 



1,871 
3,367 
1,926 
7,314 
6,618 

206 
3,9S0 
4.616 
6.773 
4,097 

1.723 
268 

4,061 
222 

1,090 

6,700 
2,006 
193 
9,162 
7,967 

3,264 
8,494 
647 
4,603 
8,U4 

6,632 
6,627 
8,12i; 
2,637' 



Number of 

pupils 
enrolled in— 



111 

Ess 



6,121 
1,386, 

1,896 
3,307 

639; 
6,609 
1,168 
4,2Ce 
1,066 

637 

1,081 

1,746 

116 

680 

6,144 

611 

142 

11,614 

6,286 

2,368 
2,961 
1.166 
8,646 
2,660 

3,261 

4,826 

67.106 

2,287 



Cost per capita Cost per capita 
for instruction 1 for instruction 



based on school 
census in— 



£06 



s? 






cccz: 

,3 



Sb^c 



1,234 
2,123 
1,392 
6,089 
4,618 

110 
2.679 
3,448 
4,139 
3,066 

1,132 
216 

2,884 
166 
600 

8,866 

876 

133' 

6,906' 

6,483 

2,443 

6.600 

620 

3,320 

6,608 



$6 60 

6 76 
4 88 
642 

7 21 

6 81 
623 

6 12 

8 13 
869 

604 

9 22 

7 94 
693 
696 



4,022 
3,692 
4.693 
1,889 



6 68 
3 17 
12 
06 

42 



4 

7 
6 



10 42 
6 13 
8 44 

878 
6 38 

763 
10 18 



pi 



7 
7 



30 
94 



$4 26 

3 81 

6 98 
3 82' 
3 90 

7 86 

3 81 

4 62' 

6 34' 
4 68 

4 36 

12 69 

4 73 

7 97 

7 69 

8 83 
266 
667 
3 32 
406 

664 
3 60 

821 



4 
3 

6 
6 
4 
6 



97; 
64' 

08 
36 
03 
93 



based on 
enrollment in~ 



83 

r 






43 !.« 



a 
ss e§:g 

5S .|8? «S65 



$6 
4 
6 
4 
6 

7 
6 
4 

7 
6 



12 
42 
61 
30 
13 

04 
60 
97 
19 
41 



4 68 

9 77 

6 77 

7 66 
733 

4 91 

2 76 
4 80 
6 78 
4 80. 

8 39! 

3 99 
8 37' 
6 81! 

4 36! 



$9 43 
6 43 

6 63 
8 93 

8 46 

9 14 
8 63! 

7 381 

10 08' 

8 76 

6 38 

11 29 
880 
8 66 
964 

7 28 
4 72 

7 32 
10 88 

8 23 

12 98 
6 89 

10 69 

10 34 

821 



6 09' 9 03 

7 99 14 12 
7 03, 11 89 
6 93 8 97 



16 44 

6 04 
8 28 
6 49 
6 61 

14 73 
661 
6 18 

8 84 
6 12 

6 641 
16 10 

666 
11 41 
13 02 

664 
6 86 
823 
6 16 
6 91 

8 74 
4 67, 
10 22 
690 
6 13 

6 90 
823 
698 
828 



.a ^ 

Is 



88 86 

6 19 

7 n 

643 

6 74 

10 09 

7 76 
6 48 
9 47 

6 80 

666 

11 93 

7 46 

10 28 

11 89 

6 66 
689 

7 76 
894 

7 16 

10 83 
6 14 

10 47 

8 70 

6 10 

7 91 

11 61 
1162 

8 66 



Total expenses 
per capita during 

year oased on 
enrollment in— 






$16 40 
9 32 
9 68 

13 83 
11 10 

16 89 

18 13 

10 20 

14 60 

11 64 

940 
26 11 

11 62 
80 81 

12 66 

11 70 
20 70 
10 08 
16 38 

12 60 

19 01 
10 60 
30 66 



III 






$11 17 
8 47 

18 91 

7 26 
7 64 

17 44 

7 71 

823 

10 74 

7 97 

840 

83 64 

906 

13 64 

19 16 

7 71 
884 

10 03 
694 

8 81 

11 77' 
636 

14 47, 



18 90 


891 


11 79 

i 


707 

1 


12 90 


9 64 


23 42 


11 07. 


21 76 


960 


16 47 


12 681 

1 



$14 86 

8 81 
12 41 

9 06 
909 

16 16 

16 12 

8 72 

12 75 
888 

8 76 
26 63 
10 02 

12 37 
16 06 

10 16 

13 72 
10 06 
12 62 

10 83 

16 38 

7 66 

26 63 

14 13 

866 

11 10 
18 16 
20 84 
14 16 
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TABLE X. 
Branches of instruction as reported by school inspectors for the year ending Sept. 5, 1900, 





Number of districts in which instruction is given in— 


Counties. 


• 

t 

< 


• 

o 

a 


• 


4 

e 

h 




• 

•a 


• 

i 




• 

§ 

s 




• 

1 

u 



• 

0. 

a 
§ 

£ 


• 

1 


1 


15 
>* 

g 


• 

bo 

a 

.«• 

1 


• 

S 

m 

3 

• 

D 


Ty>uu. ^ 


2,076 


6,933 


1,046 


6,768 


6,841 


906 


6,827 


4,441 


6,606 


966 


6,668 


6,880 


6,719 


AlOODA.. , . . 


7 
4 

37 

1 
17 

8 

3 

36 

13 

14 

33 
30 
67 
37 
16 

11 

6 

11 

22 

6 

6 


29 
18 

78 

12 

iJ 

47 

60 

26 
38 
30 
39 
14 

3 
20 
62 
47 
12 

64 

t 

38 
14 

66 
63 

1 

3 

36 


27 

7 

182 

22 

63 

37 

6 

141 

60 

47 

142 
126 
162 
100 
62 

54 

46 

51 

1S9 

17 

26 

8 

146 

67 
161 

37 

m 
1 

66 
130 
161 

31 
112 
141 
137 

26 

8 

101 

162 

134 

60 

200 

6 

29 

133 

66 

196 
136 

106 


4 

3 

12 

1 
6 

5 
2 

11 
6 

13 

16 
9 
12 
12 
14 

1 

2 

13 

11 

1 

2 
3 

13 
9 

42 

3 

3 

10 

28 

38 

12 
16 
13 

36 
12 

2 

11 
'I 

27 

19 

7 

23 

8 

1 

2 

90 


20 

7 

166 

7 

44 

29 

4 

128 

51 

86 

120 

90 

122 

82 

62 

31 
39 
40 
116 
10 

13 

8 

127 

60 
136 

38 
6 

61 
120 
126 

23 
102 
111 
122 

20 

6 

86 
129 
107 

42 

178 

114 
46 

in 

116 

4 

9 

89 


26 

7 

176 

19 

62 

36 

6 

141 

68 
46 

139 
124 
160 
104 
63 

62 
46 
60 
120 
16 

24 

8 

146 

66 
168 

36 
7 

66 
12H 
153 

31 
110 
131 
137 

26 

8 

98 

161 

136 

60 

199 

3I 

132 
66 

186 

132 

4 

16 

110 


1 
1 
9 
2 
4 

6 

2 

6 

10 

10 

14 
6 

10 
8 

16 

7 
3 
11 
6 
2 

3 
4 

11 
10 
36 

4 

2 

3 

27 

26 

10 
10 
10 
30 

" 

2 
11 
21 
11 

1 

13 

l 

16 
9 

18 
6 

1 

4 

18 


26 

7 

176 

19 

62 

87 

6 

141 

66 

46 

140 
126 
160 
106 
60 

60 
44 
61 
126 
12 

24 

8 

146 

66 
167 

36 
7 

66 
128 
162 

31 
111 
127 
137 

26 

8 

99 

163 

134 

60 

202 
6 

38 
131 

64 

194 

130 

4 

16 

108 


16 

7 

106 

10 

32 

21 
4 
68 
63 
31 

106 
67 
94 
69 
36 

36 

29 

42 

88 

8 

20 
7 
68 
40 
99 

20 

6 

63 

106 

n 

26 
76 
82 
81 
20 

K2 
96 
32 

115 

23 
84 
39 

128 

76 

4 

14 
86 


17 

7 

169 

16 

48 

32 
6 
92 
47 
29 

112 
97 

133 
83 
64 

46 
40 
60 
110 
16 

23 

8 

114 

63 
142 

27 
6 

61 
104 
139 

26 
98 
90 
96 
26 

z 

136 

103 

40 

164 

27 

108 

47 

190 

98 

4 

16 

97 


4 

3 

17 

1 
6 

6 
2 
4 
6 
12 

16 
4 

12 

8 

10 

6 

8 
8 
6 

1 

4 
4 

10 
12 
36 

3 
2 
4 

34 
27 

10 
14 
16 
27 
11 

3 
11 

18 

13 

2 

18 
2 

4 

18 

7 

21 
13 

1 

4 

18 


26 

7 

167 

17 

67 

32 

6 

137 

67 

42 

138 
117 
161 
101 
60 

49 
46 
60 
122 
14 

24 

7 

136 

62 
147 

35 
7 

66 
130 
166 

26 
110 
127 
126 

20 

8 

97 

144 

126 
49 

192 
6 

37 
127 

63 

190 

116 

4 

I'J 

90 


26 

7 

164 

19 

66 

37 

6 

140 

61 

46 

141 
124 
160 
104 
62 

52 
46 
60 
126 
16 

24 

8 

143 

66 

• 167 

36 
7 

67 
129 
162 

31 
112 
126 
134 

26 

7 

98 

151 

133 

60 

194 

6 

39 

129 

66 

198 

wo 

16 
100 


25 


Alser 


7 


Allegan 

Aloenji 


178 
17 


An^Hrq , 


63 


An*nac.. t r , , . . r .. r^t- 


36 


Barigi-.T.,,.,, 


6 


Barry .*. 


139 


Bay .'. 


66 


Bensle 

Berrien 


46 
136 


Branch 


119 


Calhoun 


157 


CaM 


101 


Charlevoix r , . r , - - » r r 


61 




48 


Chippewa 


44 


Clare 


49 


Clinton 


124 


Crawford 


13 


Delta 


24 


Dickinson 


8 


Faton .-..,-- 


142 


Rmmet .............. 


61 


Oenesee 


167 


Gladwin 


36 


Ooeebic 


7 


Grand Traverse 

ura»io( ••••••... •••••« 

Hillsdale 


66 
131 
154 


Houghton 

Huron 


30 
109 


Ingham 


- 124 


Ionia 


136 


Iosco 


24 


Iron 


8 


Isabella 


98 


Jackson 


144 


Kalamazoo 


128 


Kalkaska 


49 


Kent 


192 


Keweenaw 

Lake 


6 

36 

130 


Leelanau • t . , 


54 


L*nA wee 


191 


Livlnsrston 


126 


Luce 

AbK'kinac 


4 
16 


Blacomb 


107 



27 
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TABLE X.— Concluded. 

Number of dlitrlcu In wblch 



Hiukcgon . 
Oftkbu%°'.! 



frraqne talc 
RovcoinmoD 



5 I ? 



IT 


4S 


1! 










24 














IS* 
























93 


U 






123 


M 
























11» 










146 


m 














12 


m 
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TABLE XI. 
Private, select, or parochial schools for the year ending September 3, 1900, 



Countiet. 



Totala. 



Alcona. . 
Alcer... . 
Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim.. 



Arenac. 
Baraga. 

Bensie.. 



Berrien.. 
Branch.. 
Galbonn. 



Charleyolx. 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta 

Dicklnaon. 

Baton 

Bmmet.... 
Oeneeee... 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse... 

Gratiot. 

HUladale 



Houghton. 

Haron 

Ingham... 

Ionia 

loico 



Iron 

iMbelte.... 
Jackaon.... 
Kalamaaoo. 
KalkaOa... 



S 



e 



441 



1 
21 



6 
1 

4 
1 



3 
2 



6 
1 

3 
1 



4 

fi 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 



No. of 
teachers. 



a 
« 



428 



6 
16 



9 
1 

14 
1 



3 
1 



4 
4 



2 

ft 

17 



2 
2 
1 



a 

a 

o 



961 



12 


IS 


10 


9 


8 


6 


6 


4 


2 


2 



6 
16 



I 



13 
61 



13 



24 
6 



G 
11 



9 
12 

16 
3 



19 
22 

1 

12 
6 

4 
2 

37 
6 

7 
12 



7 
21 
64 



o 






62,239 



3 



206 



261 
3,661 



633 
28 

966 
76 



400 
464 



497 
231 

816 
176 



633 
669 



600 
400 
120 



2,338 
796 
600 
436 
120 



320 
1,044 
1.273 



Counties. 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanatr.. . 
Lenawee... 



Livingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac. . 
Macomb.... 
Manistee... 
Marquette. 



Maeon 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee... 
Monroe 



I Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

OakUtnd 



Oceana 

Ogemaw . . . 
Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



67 Otsego. 



II 



' Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Roscommon. 



32 11 Saginaw. 



»t. Clair 

Bt. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiaw a ss e e.. 



Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



8 



e 



No. of 
teachers. 



a 



32 



1 
3 
9 

9 



1 
20 

I 

6 

4 
«> 
3 
2 
1 
18 



1 
8 
2 
3 



1 
3 
6 



30 

18 
6 

4 



3 

H 
1 
8 
80 
3 



22 



2 

7 



8 
19 

8 



3 

11 

1 



1 
11 



1 
6 
2 



1 
3 
7 



66 

12 
4 

6 



7 
1 
8 
103 
1 



a 


I 



67 



1 

3 

11 

16 



10 

6 

16 

4 

17 

6 

2 



21 



11 I 

4 

18 



6 
4 



32 
2 
2 



1 : 

6 ' 
283 
6 



o 

n 



3,17T 



20 
266 
611 

16a 



60 

1,26» 

608 

1,200 

276 
1,813 

300 
42 
18 

876 



30 

728 
123 
710 

70 



70 



62 
185 
360 



30 2,100 



1,661 
166 

246> 



60' 

702 

60 

397 

16,639 

133 
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TABLE XIII. 



Coontin. 


•S3 

Ij 

ill 


1 

h 


ill 


Vs. 

lis 


1 

III 


ii 


I 

s 

li 
u 

IS 


S|l 
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TttU* 


1» 


Toa 


™ 


«ni,»M eu 


117,002 IB 
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n«,23T M 


Tat 
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lav 
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11 

IT 
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• MOO 
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TABLE XIII— Concluded. 



Countiet. 



llAnistee.... 
Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 



Midland 

Mlnaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 



Mnskegon. 
Newaygo . 
Oakland... 
Oceana.... 
Ogemaw... 



Ontonagon. 
Osceola — 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 



Presqne Isle. 
Hoscommon. 

Saginaw 

8t. Clair 

Bt. Joseph... 



Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
Tosoola 



Van Buren. . 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford — 



o** 



10 
2 

2 
2 

4 
6 



3 
5 
2 
3 

3 
4 



2 
2 
1 

20 




2 
1 

1 
7 
3 
2 



10 
10 
20 



8 
2 



20 



10 



2 

8 

49 



4 
30 

14 



1 
2 



6 

4 
12 
16 

9 

3 

13 

4 

12 
12 

4 
17 

9 
16 

4 

4 

4 

3 

20 

4 

12 
12 
16 
12 
9 

4 
12 

4 
4 

4 

40 
26 

4 



If 

«« s ^ 

fl S *' 
o «^ 



$20 00 
236 89 
200 00 
176 00 
89 80 

94 01 

45 00 

320 00 

200 00 

16 00 

114 85 
200 00 
276 00 
170 18 



19 20 
200 00 
16 36 
60 00 
93 00 

100 00 
10 00 
168 77 
200 00 
200 00 

162 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 

190 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 



13^ « 



?o P 



% 






$129 00 

112 00 

197 00 

249 00 

60 00 

132 60 

96 00 

288 00 

286 00 

96 00 

304 00 
466 00 
264 00 
120 00 
80 00 

96 00 
239 60 

88 00 
164 00 
180 00 

80 00 

96 00 

640 00 

348 00 

k 200 00 

300 00 

96 00 

120 00 

162 60 

268 00 
320 00 
572 00 
175 00 



$600 00 

1,600 00 

650 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 

660 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

300 00 

1,200 00 

1,000 00 

1,200 00 

760 00 

300 00 

300 00 
760 00 
200 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 

360 00 

200 00 

1,200 00 

1,600 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 
600 00 

1,200 00 
1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,200 00 

1,600 00 

760 00 



I 

9 



So 

|8 



$81 60 
108 60 
76 60 
181 60 
102 00 

71 00 

36 00 

104 00 

168 60 

12 00 

139 00 

112 00 

240 60 

79 00 

46 60 

18 60 

106 00 

11 00 

61 00 

146 00 

40 00 

9 $0 

290 60 

222 00 

167 00 

189 00 

20 60 

211 60 

184 00 

139 60 

176 00 

636 00 

98 60 



t 



in 



66 

39 

64 

107 

31 

70 

62 

137 

138 

26 

80 

108 

204 

88 

41 



94 

12 

30 

120 

40 

12 

160 

160 

124 

145 

26 

126 

142 

161 

168 

163 

76 



a Estimated. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Condition of schools and school houses as reported by the county commissioners of schools 

for the school year ending July 1, 1900. 



Oountiet. 



Totals 



AIOOIIA.. 

▲lc«r... 
▲liegan. 
▲Ipena.. 
Antrim.. 



Arenac 
Baraga. 

Bensle. 



Berrien — 
Branch .... 
Calboon . . . 

CaM 

Ctaarleyoiz 

Cbeboygan 
Chippewa.. 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta..... 
Dickinaon. 

Eaton 

Emjnet.. . . 
Genesee... 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverte. 

Gratiot 

HUltdale 



Hoagbton. 

Huron 

Ingham .. 

Ionia 

loeco 



Iron 

Imbella.... 
Jackeon.... 
Kalamaioo. 
Kalkaska.. 



-a 



II 



6,5n 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake 

Lapeer. . . . 

Leelanau... 

Lenawee... 



26 
20 
179 
36 
70 

36 
18 
a 126 
64 
46 

138 

• 120 

a 160 
W 
63 

OS 

» 40 

42 

12» 
17 

38 
15 

• 100 

fi8 
135 

32 

13 

66 

126 

150 

27 

VI 

120 

120 

21 

40 
54 

96 

132 

45 

240 



37 
130 



9 



Si 

Sii 



6,320 



28 
20 
154 
40 
70 

40 
18 
120 
63 
45 

• 120 
108 

a 146 
93 
63 

60 

a 60 

35 



s 



OB . 

P 

m M 

JQ'O 

S.S 



5,802 



25 
20 
162 
24 
71 

23 
18 
86 
6^^ 
46 

• 118 
100 

• 140 

87 
82 

46 
a 40 

36 



» 110 a 65 
17 17 



44 

17 

a 100 

65 

152 

33 
13 
64 
95 
144 

27 
100 

96 
125 

21 

44 

74 

81 

120 > 

42 I 

236 < 

9 

30 

101 • 



40 
15 

100 
28 

129 

31 
13 
66 
96 
146 

26 
86 
84 
125 
21 

40 
40 
76 
100 
39 

234 

9 

37 

103 



190 , 180 169 



9 ■ 

O 

m 



3,288 



5 

9 

170 



18 
18 
125 
12 
2U 

• 100 

13 

a 80 



23 

a 15 

2 

a 100 

17 

40 

20 

7 

6 

12 



6 

6 

14 

120 

30 

10 

a 16 

120 



5 



M 



III 

** -.a 
&^% 

9QC 



> 

.8 
It 

55^ 



6,249 



2 

30 

120 

22 ' 
50 ' 

147 
10 < 

1 • 
a 20 



3,604 



8 

m 

I . 



i 



9 ^ 



6,268 



28 

25 

144 

28 

a 63 

42 

2 

146 

66 

40 

144 

110 

a 160 

71 

66 

66 

30 

40 

129 

17 

60 
23 

137 
21 

150 

34 

13 

60 

126 

130 

20 
107 

60 
130 

8 

47 

90 

135 

120 

49 



184 

' '4 

40 

18 

5 

1 



28 

25 

162 

34 

66 

38 

18 

144 

60 



20 a 48 

144 ! 140 
4 ,a 96 

10 a 140 
114 ■ 114 

64 64 



8 



40 



60 

20 

64 

129 I 129 

1 I 10 

50 60 

23 ' 23 

187 I 137 

4 

6 ; 160 



2 



5 
115 
166 



34 

13 

6 

115 

160 



18 > 27 

113 113 

a 110 \ 40 

100 

5 12 

43 , 47 

3 ' 102 

67 140 

130 130 

60 



200 206 
10 
21 



•a ^ 






fa 



V. C ^ 

©•do 



7,231 



28 
26 
124 
61 
73 

37 
18 
146 
66 
49 

144 

127 

164 

a 114 

64 

60 
76 
54 
129 
17 

60 
28 

137 
58 

140 

34 

18 

66 
132 
166 

25 
113 

128 

125 

23 

47 
102 
ISO 
136 

50 



96 



90 

iio' 



3 
11 



150 



175 ' 206 
10 I 10 
10 46 
96 a 100 

66 

185 195 



5.819 



28 
25 
184 
46 
73 

37 
18 
146 
66 
20 

144 

127 



a 114 
64 

a 45 



64 

129 
12 

60 
23 
90 



75 



5 
66 I 



166 

16 

113, 
114 



9 
C 

1 

a 

11 

92 






■ail 



119 



737 



1 

7 I 



6 
26 
12 

6 



4 
6 
4 

20 

4 

11 



6 ! 



1 a 

6 i 
6 



5 , 
1 



a 8 

2 

13 

21 

17 

I 12 

4 
10 

2 
6 
8 
12 
2 

6 

6 
8 
2 



10 
25 




281 



a Eetimated. 
28 



3 
6 



2 
1 



6 
1 

3 
2 
2 



4 
3 



2 



1 
3 
1 



1 
1 



4 
7 



a 






20,146 



100 
465 



28 
125 



300 

25 

180 

20 

330 



300 
600 



360 



800 



202 
260 

75 



a 400 



1,905 
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TABLE XIV.— Concluded. 



Counties. 



g « 

o o 

I' 

BS 

I* 



Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac.. 
Macomb.... 
Manistee . . 



Marqaette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta — 
Menominee. 
Midland.... 



Missaukee. 
Monroe.... 



125 

• 7 
19 

115 
58 

39 
64 
94 
60 

• 65 

42 
136 

Montcalm ' 135 

19 
76 

• 100 
190 

86 
38 
21 

90 
12 
40 
120 
40 

7 

142 

» 125 

8t. Joseph i 118 



Montmorency. 
Muskegon 



Newaygo... 
Oakland... 
Oceana — 
Ogemaw . . . 
Ontonagon 



Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle. 

Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 



Sanilac 
Schoolcraft 



Shiawassee. 

Tuscola 

VanBuren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford.... 



107 
21 

96 
134 
149 
120 
141 

74 



9 



1^ 



96 

a 10 

27 

116 

58 

30 
62 
89 
60 
60 

48 

130 

125 

26 

70 

• 100 

176 

67 

36 

22 

86 
13 
36 
120 
38 



a. 

s 



9, « 

.a -3 
1^ 



ss 

o 

• X) g 

5 O Q 
3 C « 



100 

a 7 

20 

115 

68 

• SO 
63 
97 
60. 
60 



12 

30 

70 

3 

4 

50 
125 



46 

120 

110 > 75 
22 3 
71 » 87 

a 100 , 2 

150 k 160 

82 2 

34 

19 6 



82 
10 
36 
120 
40 



10 7 1 
139 • 133 163 



4 

10 
30 
90 
36 



a 126 a 86 

80 6 

81 ' 87 
12 6 



• 128 

112 

130 

20 

70 
136 
138 

98 103 14 
147 ; 140 SO 

76 70 , 60 



is 

« flu 
0(3 fl 






25 i 
1 • 
• 23 
115 
58 



50 I 12 » 120 

134 • 135 146 

140 a 100 • 60 

70 

151 

76 



s 

1 . 

o 

a? 



I 



80 

• 6 
» 20 

115 
58 

39 
62 

• 100 

66 
70 

47 ' 

120 

» 125 

12 

72 

a 100 

200 

86 

27 

20 

27 

6 

38 

121 
40 

8 

178 

a 125 

• 120 
129 

27 



23 
2 

27 I 
115 I 

68 I 

6 ' 
64 ' 
10 
66 

74 



6 



40 I 
90 ! 
38 

1 

5 

15 



11 

148 

» 100 

164 

14 



a o 






9 6; '3 






'la 

lag" 
a*a ^ 

SNOB'S 

as« a 



4^ 

M 
« 

« o 
**• 

-5 



96 

a 11 

a 27 

115 

58 

39 

48 
80 
66 
68 



4 ,« 40 

' 123 

» 120 » 110 
23 
40 



15 



100 112 

* 175 

4 • 79 

3 40 

14 10 



71 
10 
38 
90 
37 

12 
175 
173 



60 ; 123 
66 66 

26 



75 
148 
134 
127 
161 

70 



Si 



135 
» 11 

I* 26 

116 

68 

39 

64 

107 

66 
69 

a 46 
137 

• 138 
26 
69 

112 

207 

87 

40 

26 

94 
12 
40 

110 . 
40 



136 
11 
15 

115 
58 

39 
60 
107 
66 
70 

» 60 



I 



12 
179 
173 
123 
144 

26 



» 125 
26 
60 

112 

207 

2 

35 

26 

81 
13 
40 
80 
40 

9 
IM 

25 
123 
144 

26 



120 » 100 
146 I 146 
151 i 151 
164 164 
153 •% 150 
76 76 



9 



mi 

ti 

H 



4 

10 



16 



1 
8 




4 

6 



14 a 

18 

17 

34 

3 



43 



4 

12 
8 

36 



2 
3 
1 



1 

11 
8 

4 
1 

4 



25 
2 
1 

7 

1 
2 
2 




i 

a 









1,100 



800 
600 

"so 



80 

27 

800 



225 
80 



a Kstimated. 
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TABLE XV. 

Showing the extent to trhich physiology was taught in the schools of the State during the 
year ending September S, 1900, as compiled from directors^ reports. 



CottDties. 



Totals. 



Alcona. . 
Alger . . . 
Allegan. 
Alpena .. 
Antrim . 



Arenac. 
Baraga. 
Barry.. 
Bay.... 
Benzie. 



Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn.... 

CaM 

Charlevoix , 

Cheboygan. 
Chippewa .. 

Clare 

Clinton . . . . 
Crawford . . 



Delta 

Dickinion 

Eaton 

£mmet.... 
Oeneiee... 



Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 



Hoaghton. 

Huron 

Ingham ... 

Ionia 

Iosco 



Iron 

Isabella.... 
Jackson.... 
Kalamasoo 
Kalkaska.. 



e 

ao 
*^ 
o 

.9 

I 

9 O 



7,163 



27 

7 

1S4 

28 
72 

39 

5 

14€ 

68 

49 

147 
129 
164 
112 

68 

B4 

48 

51 

129 

23 

27 

8 



■So 
So 






B O (g 



31 I 
114 . 

137 

143 

26 

8 

lOl 

157 

131* 

SO 



5,987 



-6 

dSfl 



25 

7 

155 

23 
60 

34 

5 

124 

56 

41 

129 

121 

142 

93 

60 

51 

35 

41 

107 

18 

21 

8 



26 

97 

111 

106 

22 

i 

80 

125 

93 

43 



350 



21 
3 
2 



17 
8 
3 

10 
6 
4 
4 
4 

2 
1 
1 
3 
1 



146 


115 


10 


69 


54 


2 


160 


143 


10 


37 


27 


1 


1 


6 


1 


67 


45 


3 


132 


107 


9 


166 


161 


1 



5 
11 
15 

1 



s 

•on 
^^ 

9fl 



826 



2 
10 



5 

4 
5 

8 

n 

18 

15 

4 

1 

12 
9 

19 
4 



21 
13 



9 



3 


19 


9 


16 


1 


4 




5 




17 


2 


24 


11 


26 


3 


1 


1 





16 

21 



Counties. 



Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau.. . 



8 ! Lenawee. 



Livingston 

Lace 

Mackinac... 
Macomb . . . 



Manistee.... 
Marquette... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee. 



Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe . . . .« 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . . . . 



Muskegon 
Newaygo. . 
Oakland . . 
Oceana.... 
Ogemaw . . 



Ontonagon. 
Osceola..... 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Otuwa .... 



Presque Isle. 
Roscommon . 

Maginaw 

St. ruir 

St. Joseph . . . 






Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 

1 : Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 



VanBuren.. 
Washtenaw. 

30 Wayne 

6 Wexford... 



a 9 

1^ 



Z9M 



\c 



207 
5 

40 
135 

67 

197 

136 

4 

16 
115 

69 
19 
63 
105 
34 

73 

51 

139 

139 

7 

91 

117 

207 

88 

40 

9 

95 

12 

40 

122 

34 
13 

157 
154 
123 



8.? 



171 

4 

88 
96 
49 

194 

96 

4 

14 

97 

49 
17 
57 
89 
29 

61 

42 

111 

115 

7 

75 

9« 

145 

78 
31 

7 

86 

11 

30 

118 

81 

13 

142 

133 

96 



14H 


126 1 


13 


11 


125 


96 


149 


134 


151 


119 


167 


157 


155 


138 


79 


64 



I! 

Is. 



a 



2 

14 

1 



1 

4 
3 

3 

2 

11 

5 



7 
4 
24 
5 
2 



1 

4 
3 



3 
3 

4 

9 



14 
1 

5 
2 

7 
6 



n 
i . 

*8, 

90 



2 


1 


7 


80 




2 


6 


13 


1 


9 




2 



31 
1 
5 

26 

7 



6 

12 

2 

19 

7 

17 

19 



9 
17 
38 

6 

7 

2 
9 



6 
1 

8 



12 

18 
28 

14 

2 

15 

14 

27 

8 

10 

10 
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TABLE XVI. 
Graded school statistics compiled from inspectors* 



Districts. 



Totals. 



Acme . . . 

Ada 

Addison 
Adrian .. 
Akron... 



Alabaster. 

Alamo 

Alanson.. 
Alaska.... 
Alba 



Albert Tp. 
Albion . . . . 
AlKonac... 
Allegan . . . 
Allen 



Allouez Tp. 

Alma 

Almont 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor. 



Applegate. 
Arcadia . . . 
Armada.... 
ArvonTp.. 
Ashley . . . . 



Athens 

Atkinson Tp... 
Atlantic Mine. 

Attica 

Auburn 



AuGres.. 
Aurnsta.. 
AuSable. 
An Train. 
Bad Axe.. 



Batnbridee . 
Baldwin.... 
Baldwin Tp. 
Bancroft.... 
Bangor 



Bannister 



Bare 
Barryton 
Bates Tp.. 



Bath 

Bay Port 

Battle Creek. 

Bay City 

Beacon 



Bear Lake 

Beaverdam.... 

Beaverton 

Bedford Tp. 6 



Counties. 



G'c| Traverse. 

Kent 

Lenawee 

Lenawee 

Tuscola 



Iosco 

Kalamazoo.. 

Emmet 

Kent 

Antrim , 



Montmore'cy 

Calhoun 

St.CUir 

Allegan 

Hillsdale 



« « 



427,966 



Keweenaw.... 

Gratiot 

Lapeer 

Alpena 

Washtenaw . . 



Sanilac. . . 
Hanlstee. 
Macomb.. 
Baraga... 
Giatiot. . . 



Calhoun.... 

Iron 

Houghton.. 

Lapeer 

Bay 



Arenac 

Kalamazoo. 

Iosco 

Alger 

Huron 



Berrien 

Lake 

Delta 

Shiawassee. 
VanBuren. 



Gratiot. 



Berrien . 
Mecosta. 
Iron 



Clinton.... 

Huron 

Calhoun... 

Bay 

Marquette 



Manistee.. 
Ottawa.... 
Gladwin. . . 
Calhoun... 



Ill 
106 
178 
2,462 
142 

128 
60 

ISO 
78 

162 

223 
1,108 

680 
69 

446 

683 

290 

4,378 

3,186 

161 
160 
206 
101 
213 

176 
67 
982 
126 
188 

191 
169 
661 
110 
466 

119 
138 
216 
136 
367 

106 
742 
172 
177 
146 

99 

101 

4,322 

9,347 

611 

170 

141 

307 

99 



SI 



VI S 



55 



bH 






301,276 



69 

106 

179 

1,702 

110 

86 
47 

106 
66 

103 

162 

1,126 

337 

670 

66 

324 

688 

266 

2,170 

2,169 

108 
78 

171 
64 

134 

136 
41 

606 
86 

106 

120 



-a 

U 9 . 

« 0/d 
— ® S 



9,661 



1 
1 

26 

70 

6 



19 
2 

4 
2 

3 

48 

6 

29 

14 



38 
26 



229 

3 

2 

38 



7 
12 



18 
5 
3 



162 


16 


483 




103 




410 


36 


80 




103 


2 


162 


10 


119 


18 


288 


62 


89 


2 


482 




162 


6 


109 


6 


100 




69 


16 


93 


4 


3,403 


83 


4,669 


66 


440 




127 


4 


99 




186 




58 


16 



8 

I 



« 

s 

9 



121,462 



180 
180 
180 
194 
180 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

160 
183 
180 
190 
180 

180 
200 
200 
196 
190 

172 
180 
180 
160 
180 

180 
160 

200 
200 
180 

160 
180 
180 
162 
200 

160 
196 
127 
197 
190 

180 
166 
160 
180 
120 

180 
176 
186 
198 
200 

180 
190 
200 
178 



il 

il 



$16,046,291 



$1,000 

6,600 

2,600 

147,000 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 
2,600 
2,000 
6,000 

6,000 
70,000 
11,600 
86,000 

8,000 

3,000 

20,000 

13,600 

88,269 

246,000 

700 

2,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,600 

4,000 
1,626 
14,000 
1,200 
1,400 

3,600 
3,000 
7,000 
2,800 
20,000 

2,000 
1,000 
3,400 
6,000 
9,000 

1,700 
10,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,600 

3,600 

1,600 

260,000 

310,000 

12,000 

2,600 
1,000 
3,000 
1,600 



a 
S 

•8 

a 

3 



$2,044,679 82 



$30 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 






a 

a 

o 



1,073 



1,000 00 



6,000 00 

1,900 00 

12,000 00 

100 00 



6,000 00 



29,876 12 



11 30 
360 00 



480 00 
2,244 00 



12,000 00 



60 16 



900 00 



147 29 



910 37 I 



6,000 00 



862 66 



3 



6,894 



2 
I 



a 

2 

2 

38 

1 

2 
2 
8 
1 
2 

4 
24 

7 
16 

2 

8 
12 

6 
87 
60 

1 
1 

a 
1 
2 

4 
1 
» 
1 
2 

2 

4 
7 

6 
10 

1 
1 
6 
3 
6 

1 
8 
2 
1 
9 

2 

2 

71 

118 

9 

8 
1 
8 

1 
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TABLE XVI. 
reports for the year ending September S, 1900, 



Aggntgate 

number of 

months taoght 

by all 

teachen. 







9,M4 



9 
18 
20 
10 



9 



9 
9 

10 
29 

9 
19 

9 

4 
20 
10 
30 
86 

9 

9 

18 

16 

9 

9 
10 
40 
10 



8 
9 
9 



10 

4 
10 
14 
10 
29 

11 

10 

8 

9 



9 
8 

eo 

70 
10 

9 

9 

IS 

9 



e 
o 



fiS,0D9 



18 
18 
18 
3b0 
10 

13 

9 

24 

7 
18 

36 
228 

02 
139 

18 

24 
110 

60 
370 
ffTO 

9 
8 

27 
8 

18 

27 
6 
66 
10 
18 

16 
36 
63 
38 
100 

8 
10 
24 
30 

38 

7 

70 
16 

9 
30 

13 
9 
710 
1,130 I 
90 ■ 
I 
1» 
10 
24 
9 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



S 



$807,616 09 



$106 00 

860 00 

3,108 76 

.360 00 



300 00 



316 00 
450 00 

600 00 
2,626 00 

720 UO 
1,760 00 

676 00 

220 00 
1,400 00 

700 00 
3.200 00 
9,676 00 

406 00 
368 00 

862 00 
760 00 

407 00 

460 00 

487 60 

2,862 00 

400 00 



800 00 

160 00 
400 00 
626 00 
800 00 
1.336 60 




I 
400 00 
1,200 00 
360 00 ' 
360 00 

I 

406 00 I 

389 60 

6,475 00 

7.4:^6 00 

1.000 00 

406 00 
360 00 
iS^ 00 , 

386 00 



a 

a 

o 



1686 00 

477 00 

496 00 

16,663 00 

306 DO 

409 60 
203 66 

706 00 

71 60 

600 00 

1,180 00 
8,436 00 
1,730 30 
6,229 00 
406 00 

1,170 00 

3,660 00 

1,700 00 

14.127 86 

26,890 00 

163 00 
200 00 
886 00 
280 00 
4n 00 

HOe 60 
240 00 
3,446 60 
260 00 
646 00 

480 00 
1,036 00 
2,164 83 
1,920 00 
3,086 00 



I 



176 00 
3,000 00 
634 00 
270 00 
900 00 

363 76 

246 00 

30,091 26 

46,108 30 

4,r/7 90 

630 00 ) 
246 00 j 
7« 00 ' 
270 00 . 



Average 
monthly wages 
of teachers. 



o 



62,422,967 15 $70 86 



33 33 



280 00 


40 00 


300 00 


40 00 


822 60 


44 64 


900 00 


80 00 


1,166 30 


46 89 



646 00 

47 22 

166 44 

36 00 



36 00 
60 00 

60 00 
92 11 
80 00 
92 11 
63 89 

66 00 
70 00 

70 00 
106 66 
112 12 

46 00 
30 78 

47 33 

47 60 
46 22 

60 00 

48 76 

71 66 
40 00 



47 60 

76 00 ; 

76 00 



80 00 



36 36 

120 00 

46 UO 

40 00 



I 



46 00 

47 60 
91 26 

106 07 
100 00 



a 

V 

a 

o 



$43 60 



$32 60 

26 60 

27 60 
41 19 
30 60 

32 76 
22 62 
30 00 
11 00 

33 33 

32 78 
37 00 

33 28 

37 62 
22 60 

48 76 
32 27 

34 00 

38 18 
47 18 

17 00 
26 00 
32 78 
36 00 
26 60 

39 96 

40 00 
63 42 
26 00 
82 60 

30 00 

28 76 
34 20 
60 63 
30 86 

36 00 
30 00 
34 27 
30 00 
30 40 



26 00 


42 86 


33 37 


30 00 


33 on 



15 

a* 

2g . 

e u 
a « 9 

< 



$3,120,260 94 



27 98 ' 

28 on 

42 38 
40 HH 
62 63 . 



66 00 


36 on 


1,125 00 


40 00 


24 60 


ti06 00 


33 00 


32 68 


1,221) 00 


42 78 ! 


30 00 


666 00 



$686 00 

882 00 

1,346 00 

18,761.76 

666 00 

409 60 
603 66 

706 00 

386 60 

1,060 00 

1,780 00 

11,061 00 

2.450 30 

6,979 00 

980 00 

1,390 00 

4,960 00 

2,400 00 

17,327 86 

36,466 00 

668 06 
668 00 

1,737 00 

1,040 00 

884 00 

1,266 60 
727 60 

6,:<07 60 
660 00 
686 00 

860 00 
1,710 00 
2,829 83 
1,920 00 
3,886 00 

440 00 

700 00 

1,447 60 

1.700 00 

2,491 80 

676 00 
4,200 00 
894 00 
630 00 
990 00 

768 76 

(34 60 

36,6A6 26 

63.618 30 

6,?/r 90 



I 



s 

a 



$6,390,162 60 



$663 76 

1,142 46 

1 .906 98 
29,286 33 

763 97 

636 14 
679 46 

1,074 80 
662 66 

1,203 98 

2,810 17 
16,117 19 

3,626 31 
29,186 28 

1,142 98 

4,387 63 
8,432 66 
3,442 61 

.52,866 60 
69,316 97 

616,94 

861 92 

2,317 64 

1,322 63 

1,243 78 

1,671 73 
826 30 

8,286 09 
777 GO 
986 69 

2.907 00 
2,428 64 
3,310 29 
2,768 66 
6,066 64 

689 12 

906 84 

2,860 6K 

2,649 82 

4,296 08 



a 



•d 

-a 
? 

a 
o 
s 

h 



$86,436 92 



$249 80 

1,073 80 

16 76 



137 
2 



84 
60 



17 26 
626 

16 00 
636 00 

14 60 
179 80 
126 41 



209 76 
267 34 



6,029 21 



416 89 



668 
96 60 



90 86 



268 60 



11 26 



160 63 

317 00 



637 28 10 60 

7,074 07 

1,H43 63 33 10 

984 71 

2,138 13 

971 16 80 60 

966 78 3 76 

62,442 04 739 63 

77,601 38 671,47 

9,972 43 

1,620 06 21 30 

KO 18 

1,633 86 

866 23 ' 69 00 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Counties. 



Belding Ionia — 

B«llaire Antrim. 

Belleville Wayne 

Bellevue 

Benton Tp. 5 fl — 



Benton Harbor. 

Benzonia 

Berlamont 

Berlin 

Berne 



Berrien Springs.. 

Bessemer 

Big Creek and 

Mentor Tp 

Big Rapids 



Eaton 
Bsrrien. 



Berrien 

Benzie 

Van Buren. 

Ottawa 

Huron 



Bingham 

Birmingham 

Blanchard 

BlissfleldTp. 111. 
Blis8fleldTp.211. 



Berrien.. 
Gogebic. 



Oscoda.. 
Mecosta. 



Leelanau. 
OskUnd.. 
Isabella.. 
Lenawee.. 
Lenawee.. 



Bloomingdale Van Buren . . . 

Borculo Ottawa 

Charlevoix... 

Charlevoix. . . 

Gratiot 



Boyne 

Boyne Falls. . . 
Breckenridge. 



Breeds ville 

BreitungTp 

Brldgh'pton Tp. 1 

Bridgh*pton Tj>. 2 

Brtdgh*pton 1^. 5 

fl. 



Bnena Vista Tp. 

Bridgeman 

Bridgeport 

Brighton 

BrlleyTp 



Britton 

Bronson . . . , 
Brookljrn... 
Brookside.. 
Brown City. 



Buchanan 

Buena VistaTp. 4. 
Bnena Vista Tp. 6. 
Buena Vista Tp. 6. 
Burlington 



Bumip's Comers.. 

Bnrnude 

Burr Oak 

Buttersville 

Byron 



Byron Center. 

Cadillac 

Cady 

Caledonia 

Calumet 



Van Buren. 
Dickinson.. 

Sanilac 

Sanilac 



Sanilac 



Saginaw 

Berrien i 

Saginaw i 

Livingston.. . . 
Montmorency- 



Lenawee. 
Branch... 
Jackson . 
Newaygo 
Sanilac.. 



Berrien.. 
Saginaw. 
Saginaw. 
Safinaw. 
Calnoun. 



Allegan 

Lapeer 

St. Joseph.. . 

Mason 

Shiawassee.. 



Kent 

Wexford.. 
Macomb... 

Kent 

Houghton. 



Si 

%4 at 

II 

§1 



7M 
404 
126 
276 
210 

1,680 

225 

96 

109 

178 

200 
948 

140 
1,446 

120 

372 

71 

190 

228 

140 
146 
376 
187 
143 

100 

320 

91 

112 

83 

162 
172 
131 
236 
114 

126 
319 
164 
91 
217 

416 
96 
119 
670 
126 

92 
101 
199 
202 
128 

103 

1,817 

141 

169 

7,691 



21 

S5 



640 
337 
128 
270 
114 

1,M7 

180 

63 

94 

106 

160 
864 

116 
1,026 

78 
333 

60 
174 
181 

126 
109 
327 
144 
122 

89 

220 

86 

87 

72 

102 
116 

96 
220 

74 

100 
234 
lOB 
68 
167 

382 

64 

94 

226 

121 

84 

72 

120 

179 

116 

87 

1,607 

76 

160 

4,867 



b 
I- 






" a 

•"4**3 



11 

14 

16 

36 

2 

24 
9 



14 



17 

2 



29 



84 



9 
27 



7 
12 



3 
1 

4 

4 



1 

33 

3 

4 

28 
39 



16 

42 
4 



1 
16 

14 

7 
28 
72 
26 



8 
31 
19 



s 

.a 

s 

I 



• 

JO 



200 
180 
192 

190 
178 

180 
180 
170 
180 
180 

180 
184 

132 
190 

180 
200 
140 
200 
200 

180 
200 
180 
174 
180 

180 
180 
180 
200 

in 

200 
160 
175 
200 
120 

180 
190 
200 
160 
200 

190 
176 
200 
200 
176 

180 
IW 
103 
180 
192 

180 
180 
180 
200 
200 



J 

a* 



$16,000 

7,000 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 

66,000 i 
6,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

6.000 
38,000 

1,600 
40,000 

1,400 
8,000 
700 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000 
760 
6,000 
1,600 
3,600 

800 

8,600 

fiOO 

600 

600 

2,660 
4,000 
2,000 
16,000 
1,3D0 

2,600 
3,000 
6,000 
1,000 
8,000 

26,000 
1,600 
1,000 
6,600 
1,300 

2,000 
1,000 
26,000 
6,000 
7,000 

2,000 

66,000 

1,200 

6,600 

26,000 



8 

a 

I 

.A 

9 

I 

3 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



$3,600 00 
166 30 



1,398 93 



18,000 00 
2,438 00 



600 00 



11,000 00 



296 68 



16 00 



126 00 
2,000 00 
2,000 00 
2,600 00 



4,914 44 



8,300 00 



7,300 00 

"mooo* 
iJMo'oo' 

"700 00 

4i6o6'o6' 



8,000 00 



a 



1 
1 
1 

2 

I 

2 
2 
1 



1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 



2 
6 



fl 

« 

B 

e 



13 
7 
3 
6 

2 

30 
3 
1 
2 
2 

4 
18 

6 
23 

1 
7 
1 
3 
3 

3 
1 
6 
1 
2 

1 
3 



2 
2 
1 

4 
3 

1 

4 
3 
1 
3 

11 
1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 


4 
2 

1 
83 

1 

2 
92 
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TABLE XVL— Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of 

months taught 

by all 

teachers. 



I 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



9 
10 

8 
10 

8 
10 

7 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 
18 

9 

9 
18 

9 
10 

9 



8 

9 

10 

12 

9 

19 

20 

8 

9 

19 



10 
9 

9 
9 

30 
9 

10 

9 
9 



( 



17 

» 
171 

25 
230 

6 
70 

7 
30 
30 

27 
5 

49 
9 

18 

9 
26 



20 
00 



20 

8 

9 

40 

18 

9 

30 

8 

30 

95 
9 
10 
20 
18 

9 

9 

50 

36 

20 

9 
297 

9 

20 

920 



Average ' 
monthly wages 
of teachers. 



800 00 
1,200 00 

275 00 
1,200 00 

310 00 
1,000 00 
280 00 
625 00 
700 00 

460 00 
340 00 
640 00 
720 00 
450 00 

300 00 

1,170 00 

234 00 

383 35 

337-60 



450 00 
360 00 

427 60 
378 00 
960 00 
315 00 
575 00 

432 00 
1,66a 83 

820 66 
7,400 00 



300 00 I 
360 00 I 
860 00 
300 00 

405 00 ' 
950 00 
1,125 00 
288 00 
460 00 

1,622 60 



444 00 

1,260 00 
7,436 75 

730 00 
8,620 00 

192 60 
2,630 00 
189 00 
760 00 
950 00 

756 00 

85 00 

1,587 00 

360 00 

540 00 

252 00 
1,060 00 



I 



108 00 



660 00 
212 60 
270 00 
1,260 00 
669 63 

270 00 

1.235 00 

1,000 00 

160 00 

830 00 

3,537 72 
270 00 
400 00 
600 00 
460 00 

M7 60 
180 00 
1,585 00 
900 00 
625 00 



00 
70 



13,f34 
•M3 00 

ono 00 

60.549 68 



88 88 I 
126 32 

34 87 
120 00 

30 38 
100 00 
40 00 
62 50 
70 00 

60 00 
34 00 
60 00 
40 00 
60 00 

40 00 
65 00 
26 00 
38 33 • 

37 60 I 



37 50 
40 00 
86 00 
80 00 

45 00 
60 00 
66 25 ' 
36 00 
60 00 \ 

W 13 I 



I 

'45'66', 
40 00 I 



47 60 
42 00 

47 60 
85 00 
57 60 

48 00 
173 15 

4i 66 

123 33 





• 




• 




■ 




6 









a 




« 




« 




« 


• 

9 


1 


• 

8 


§ 


• 

a 


§ 


X 


^ 


a 


^ 


S 


^ 


10 


123 


$860 00 


fl.580 00 


185 00 


$37 24 


9 


63 


675 00 


2,065 25 


75 00 


32 78 


10 


20 


660 00 


526 25 


65 00 


26 31 


19 


45 


1,140 00 


1,432 50 


60 00 


31 83 


8 


18 


360 00 


585 00 


45 00 


32 60 


18 


270 


1,960 02 


10,714 95 


108 89 


39 68 


18 


27 


710 00 


912 66 


30 44 


33 80 


» 


,? 


378 00 


243 00 
742 60 


42 00 


27 00 
41 26 



26 12 

36 00 
43 49 

29 20 

37 48 

35 00 
37 57 

27 00 
26 00 

31 67 

28 00 
17 00 

32 65 
40 00 

30 00 

28 00 
40 80 

'27*66* 



27 60 
27 42 
80 00 
31 26 

31 66 

30 00 

32 50 

33 34 
18 76 
27 67 

37 14 
30 00 
40 00 

30 00 

26 00 

27 60 
20 00 

31 70 

26 00 
31 26 

29 00 
46 91 

27 00 

30 00 
64 96 



^ 

8.- 

— • y . 

♦"■OS 

500 

Bat 

< 



$5,430 00 

2,740 26 

1,176 26 

2.672 50 

946 00 

12.674 97 

1.622 66 

621 00 

742 60 

444 00 

2,000 00 
8,636 76 

1,005 00 
9,820 00 

507 60 
3,630 00 

464 00 
1,376 00 
1,660 00 

1,206 00 

425 00 

2,127 00 

1,080 00 

990 00 

61:^ 00 
2,230 00 
234 00 I 
401 35 I 

337 60 

660 00 

612 60 

630 00 

2,100 00 

929 63 

676 00 
2,185 00 
2,125 00 

438 00 
1,280 00 

6,060 22 
270 00 
400 00 

1,050 00 

810 on 

676 00 

658 00 

2.535 00 

1,215 00 

1,200 00 

693 00 
16,193 03 

243 00 

1,420 00 

57,949 68 



o 

3 



$14,808 81 
3,810 26 
1,589 10 
3,681 60 
1,267 99 

17.986 41 
2,143 06 

770 87 

847 36 
660 22 

2,661 46 

16.987 96 

1,264 00 
14,664 97 

666 90 
6,183 66 

632 02 
1.804 83 
2,173 66 

1,524 52 
911 20 
2,990 37 
1,244 96 
1.326 64 

713 72 . 

4,360 42 . 

28684 . 

689 67 I. 

46368 . 

688 68 '. 
3.331 47 . 

777 03 I 
2,902 76 
2,490 17 I. 

807 42 I 
2,968 64 ' 
2.673 02 

687 96 
6,496 76 

7.879 90 
1,406 39 

701 96 
1,698 U 

992 61 

962 66 

677 66 

3,223 98 

1,484 83 

7,471 14 

802 26 
27,473 80 

276 74 

1,979 81 

94,130 81 





« 

'8 
« 

T 



S 

H 



$188 60 

84 44 

108 60 

208 26 

300 

408 20 
66 30 



60 60 



163 20 



166 00 



927 06 



66 00 
203 46 

37 26 



86 60 



460 
318 06 



19 60 
232 78 
334 32 



69 79 

261 26 
12 00 



40 07 

99 80 
37 00 
21 



146 86 
14 00 



210 20 
327 NO 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Calumet Tp. 2. 

Cambria 

Cannonsburg . 

Capac 

Carleton 



Caro 

CarroUton Tp. 1... 
Carrolltonlp. 2... 

Carson City 

Carson ville 



CaseviUe.... 

CasnoYla 

Cass City.... 
Cassopolis... 
Cedar River. 



Cedar Springs. 
Central lAke.. 
Centra] Mine. . 
Centerville. .. . 
Ceresco 



Charlevoix. 
Cbarlotte... 

Chase 

Chassell.... 
Cheboygan. 



Chelsea 

Chesaning 

Chlckamtng Tp. 3. 

China Tp. 4 

ChocolayTp 



Clare 

Clarion 

Clarkston . . 
Clarksville 
Clayton 



Clifford.... 
Climax . . . . 

Clinton 

Clio 

Coldwater. 



Coleman 

Coloma 

Colon 

Columbia ville. 
Columbus Tp.. 
Commerce — 



Counties. 



Houghton.... 

HiUsdale 

Kent 

St. Clair 

Monroe 



Tuscola 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Montcalm.... 
Sanilac 



Huron 

Muskegon.., 

Tuscola 

Cass 

Menominee 



Kent 

Antrim 

Keweenaw.. 
St. Joseph.. 
Calhoun 



Charlevoix.. 

Eaton 

Lake 

Houghton... 
Cheboygan. . 

Washtenaw . 

Saginaw 

Berrien 

St. CUir 

Marquette . . 



Clare 

Charlevoix... 

Oakland 

Ionia 

Lenawee 



Lapeer , 

KaJamasoo.. 

Lenawee 

Genesee 

Branch 



Midland 

Berrien 

St. Joseph... 

Lapeer 

Luce 

Oakland 



Comstock Kalamazoo. 

Concord Jackson 

Conklin Ottawa 

Constantine , St. Joseph . . 

Coopersvilie Ottawa 

Copemish Manistee .. . 



Coral Montcalm.. 

Corunna Shiawassee. 

Covert Van Buren. 

Covington Tp I Haniga 

Croswell Sanilac 

Crystal Montcalm . . 



21 

' "OS • 

9 

Ml 



I 



831 
92 
116 
219 
146 

671 
406 
272 
319 
202 

292 

84 

440 

391 

90 

297 
368 

34 
170 

77 

702 
904 
141 
19H 
2,301 

437 
33R 
123 
103 
247 

660 
80 
163 
112 
111 

106 
126 
277 
173 
1,497 

443 

248 

266 

136 

19 

67 

96 
160 

96 
277 
221 
142 

167 
416 
167 
(» 
310 
107 









706 
74 
106 
178 
110 

I 
466 I 
272 ' 
178 
288 
169 

186 

72 

406 

340 

80 

261 
270 

19 
123 

61 

602 

863 

88 

169 

1.631 

384 

316 

81 

99 

166 

437 

49 

114 

88 
86 

110 
120 
243 
166 
1,017 

422 
232 
173 
126 
18 
60 

84 
IIH 

70 
226 
176 
131 

128 
273 
120 

34 
293 

97 




7 
14 
33 
10 

44 

3 



36 

10 

1 
21 
27 
32 
11 



7 
3 

22 
1 

26 

16 
14 

16 
72 
39 



21 
14 
14 



6 
27 

1 
36 
12 

2 

7 

36 
6 



8 
1 



s 

Si 



o 

B 

a 



200 
180 

in 

196 
200 

200 
193 
200 
186 
200 

200 
176 
197 
190 
180 

190 
180 
180 
180 
180 

174 
196 
160 
200 
200 

200 

200 
100 
182 
140 

200 
180 
200 
176 
180 

180 
180 
190 
196 
200 

200 
180 
168 
194 
180 
180 

176 
190 
180 
190 
190 
180 

180 
200 
180 
180 
200 
180 



V4 

o 



II 

I* 



$10,400 
3,000 
1,000 
7,600 
1,000 

30,000 
10,000 

2,400 
16,000 

2,200 

4,000 

3,000 

16,000 

18,000 

1,600 

20,000 
7,000 
7,000 

16,000 
1,2U0 

26,000 

40,000 

1,600 

4,000 

60,000 

16,000 

10,000 

1,300 

1,200 

4,000 

2,000 
1,800 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 

3.000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 
96,000 

12,000 
6,000 
2.000 

16,000 
2,000 

3,000 
7,000 
1,000 
26,000 
5,000 
1,800 

3,000 
28,000 
2,200 
1,200 
6,000 
4,000 



8 

o 
a 
•a 



^ 





2 




2 


$376*o6' 


1 

1 
1 




1 




1 




1 


10,000 00 


1 
1 




1 




1 


1,166 66 


1 
1 








1 


4,000 00 


1 
1 


226 00 


2 
1 


18,000 00 


I 
2 


400*00* 

40,000 00 


1 
1 
3 

1 
1 


876 00 
100 00 


1 
1 


7,000 00 
1,000 00 


2 

1 
2 




1 




1 


2,400 00 


2 
2 




1 


2,600 00 
6,000 00 


1 

6 

2 


1,600 00 


1 
2 




1 


347 00 


j- 


600 00 


1 
2 




1 


168 72 


1 
1 


100 00 


2 

1 


1.010 60 


1 
1 




1 


4,000 00 


1 
1 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



a 



a 

o 



9 
1 
1 
6 
2 

11 
6 
1 
7 
3 

2 
2 
6 
9 
2 

6 
9 

*4 
1 

11 

23 

1 

2 

21 

12 

7 
1 
1 

e 

7 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 
2 
6 

4 
21 

6 
6 
3 
4 

3 
1 

1 
3 
1 
8 
6 
1 

1 
9 
2 
I 
6 
1 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



AggT 

naml 

months 

by 

teacl 

• 


egate 
>erof 
tauKbt 
all 
tiers. 


Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 


Avemge 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


1 

Amount paid for super- 
intendence and in- 
struction. 


1 

Total cost of school. 

1 
1 

1 


non-resident 

1 


• 

9 

i 


■ 

a 


• 

a 

a 

1 


• 

a 

9 

n 


• 

a 
« 

S 

1 




20 
17 
9 
10 
10 


80 

9 

9 

40 

20 


$1,600 00 
666 26 
460 00 
600 00 
660 00 


$1,300 00 

218 76 

252 00 

1,003 76 

676 00 


$80 00 
38 04 
50 00 
60 00 
66 00 


$63 75 
26 00 
28 00 
24 97 
28 76 


$5,900 00 

876 00 

702 00 

l,t03 76 

1,126 00 


$16,729 67 

981 69 

811 44 

2,724 16 

1.890 00 




$48 76 

63 78 

351 89 

100 00 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 

10 
9 

10 
9 
9 

18 
9 


110 
SO 
10 
60 
20 

20 

18 
00 
76 
18 

67 

36 


36* 

8 


1,000 00 
660 00 
600 00 
800 00 

• 60000 

700 00 
640 00 
760 00 
900 00 


3,860 00 
1,000 00 

."WOOO 
2.117 60 

476 00 

600 00 

640 00 

2,010 00 

2,918 46 

675 00 

1,960 76 
1,072 60 


100 00 
66 00 
50 00 
84 21 
60 00 

70 00 
60 00 
76 00 
94 74 


36 00 
20 00 
30 00 

36 29 
23 75 

30 00 
30 00 

33 60 
38 40 

37 50 

34 76 

29 80 


4,860 00 
1,650 00 

800 00 
2,917 50 

976 00 

1,300 00 
1,080 00 
2,760 00 
3,818 46 
675 00 

2.780 76 
1,567 60 

630 00 
2,442 50 

470 00 


6,777 56 
2,463 47 
1,143 9? 
4,780 65 
1,228 70 

1.923 22 
1,310 46 
4,356 76 
6,178 45 
988 76 

3,476 62 
4.713 40 

859 86 

3,290 61 

642 02 


340 80 
800 

230 44 




147 25 
283 09 
309 03 


800 00 
496 00 
6W 00 
1,160 00 
316 00 


84 21 
66 00 
70 00 
64 44 
36 00 


338 02 
36 49 


1,282 50 
166 00 


36 62 
20 00 


168 50 
13 76 


9 
20 

8 
10 

ao 


99 

8 

20 

210 


800 00 

2,000 00 

280 00 

760 00 

2,100 00 


3.896 00 

9,926 60 

240 00 

800 00 

8,091 26 


88 88 
100 00 
35 00 
76 00 
70 00 


38 98 
41 12 
30 00 
40 00 
38 34 


4,696 00 

11,926 60 

520 00 

1,650 00 
10,191 26 


8,246 41 

16,956 20 

729 66 

2,085 89 
28,841 36 


146 97 

708 82 

7 76 


168 12 


10 
10 

8 
9 


lao 

70 
8 
9 

42 


1,000 00 
790 00 
280 UO 
300 00 


3,960 00 

2,322 60 

224 00 

216 00 

1,470 00 

2,200 00 
226 00 
650 00 
276 00 
450 00 


100 00 
79 00 
35 00 
40 00 


33 00 
33 18 
28 00 
24 00 
26 00 


4,960 00 

3,112 60 

604 00 

676 00 

1,470 00 

3,300 00 
495 00 

1,400 00 
680 00 

1,027 74 


6,848 69 
3.984 69 
1,480 66 
762 30 
2,824 87 

4,761 63 
746 39 

1.896 31 
849 31 

1,296 01 


498 60 
196 26 


20 00 
18 00 

60 76 
4 76 

166 07 
240 

119 40 


20 
9 

ao 

9 
9 


70 
9 

20 
9 

18 


1,100 00 
270 00 
860 00 

677 74 


66 00 
30 00 
42 50 
46 00 
64 19 


31 48 

26 00 

27 60 
30 66 
26 00 


9 

18 
10 
10 
50 


9 

IH 

47 

40 

210 


436 00 
676 00 
HOO 00 
800 00 
3,640 00 


216 00 

486 00 

1,639 00 

1,270 00 

8,142 UO 


48 33 
37 50 
84 21 
80 00 
70 80 


24 00 
27 50 
32 40 
81 76 
38 77 


661 00 

1,170 00 

2,330 00 

2,070 00 

11,682 00 


073 64 

1,653 87 

2,918 74 

6,004 86 

17,210 48 


67 76 

89 70 

18121 

484 61 

617 10 


20 

9 

18 

10 

9* 


60 
36 
27 
30 
18 
6 


960 00 
4W 00 
828 00 
60U00 


1,660 00 
986 00 
736 00 
840 00 
flOO OU 
125 00 


47 60 
56 00 

46 00 
50 00 


31 00 
28 14 

27 26 
2K UO 

32 78 
26 00 


2,500 00 
1,480 00 
1,564 00 
1.340 00 
590 00 
403 25 


8.504 17 
2,108 77 
2,611 44 
1,973 08 
860 31 
477 27 




191 12 
108 16 
101 90 


278 26 


30 92 


16 60 


9 
19 

9 
10 
10 
18 


9 

29 

tS 

38 
9 


382 60 
1,082 50 

360 00 
1,060 00 

570 00 

630 00 


226 00 
997 60 

225 00 
2.tr75 00 
1,140 00 

226 00 


42 50 
56 97 
40 00 
110 63 
(to 00 
36 00 


25 00 
35 00 

26 00 
35 20 
30 00 
26 00 


607 50 
2,080 00 

585 00 
3,T» 00 
1,710 00 

856 00 


836 84 
2.704 24 

722 IM 
6,221 91 
2.067 64 
1,007 83 


11 60 
249 04 

427*82 

111 78 
960 


9 

10 

9 

9 

10 



90 
18 

9 
60 


406 90 
1,000 00 
477 OU 
360 00 
700 00 
320 00 


270 00 
3,350 90 

517 50 

340 00 
1,640 00 

270 00 


46 00 
100 00 
6:^ 00 
40 00 
70 00 
40 00 


30 00 
37 22 
28 76 
40 no 
30 80 
30 00 


676 00 
4,350 00 

994 60 

700 OU 
2,240 00 

6M> 00 


876 39 
7.216 71 
1.189 24 
1.637 84 
3.076 99 

651 17 


23 64 

281 50 

7 20 


22 60 
200 



29 
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DBPARTMBNT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



TABLE XVI. — CoNTnnTED. 



Districts. 



Crystal Falls. . 
Crystal Tp. 7 fl 

Caster 

Dansvllle 

Davison 



Dearborn... 

Decatur 

DeckervlUe. 
Deerfteld... 
Delton .... 



Detroit 

DeWitt 

Dexter 

Dimondale. 
DoiUtrBay. 



Dorr 

Douglas, 
Dowaeia^ 
Drentbe. 
Dryden.. 



Dundee 

Durand 

East Jordan. 
East Lake. . . 
EastTkwas.. 



Eaton Rapids.. 

Eau Claire 

EcorseTp.l... 
Ecorse Tp. 3. . . 
Ecorse Tp. 4. . . 



Edenville 

Edmore 

Edwardsburg. 
Elk Rapids... 
Elkton 



Counties. 



Iron 

Montcalm 

Mason 

Ingham 

Genesee 



Wayne 

Van fiuren. 

Sanilac 

Lenawee.... 
Barry 



Wayne 

Clinton 

Washtenaw... 

Eaton 

Houghton — 



Allegan 
Allegan 

Cass 

Ottawa.. 
Lapeer.. 



Monroe... i. 
Shiawassee. 
Charlevoix. 
Manistee... 
Iosco 



Eaton .. 
Berrien. 
Wayne . 
Wayne. 
Wayne . 



Midland.... 
Montcalm.. 

Cass 

Antrim 

Huron 



Elk Tp. 4 fl Sanilac 

Elk Tp. 5 I Sanilac . 

Ellsworth ' Antrim 

Elm Hall Giatiot, 

Elmira | Otsego . 



Elsie ' Clinton 

ElyTp Bfarquette.. 

Empire Leelanau... 

Erie Monroe 

Escanaba ; Delta 

Essexville Bay 



Estey Oladwin. 

Eureka Clinton., 

Osceola.. 

Oakbbnd. 



Evart 

Farmington 

Farwell Clare 



Fennville. 



Fenton 

Ferrysburg. . 

Fife Lake 

Filer City 

Filmore Tp. 1. 
Fiimore Tp. 2. 



Allegan 



Genesee 

Ottawa 

G'd Traverse. 
Manistee..... 

Allegan 

Allegan 



i 

a 

§8 
«| 

Co 

IB 

9^ 



981 
106 
147 
110 
243 

332 
802 
276 
212 

57 

81,077 

101 

262 

08 

401 

125 

184 

1,160 

92 

129 

347 
526 
387 
791 
679 

474 
121 

294 
317 
634 

164 
320 
127 
601 
306 

109 
108 
116 
117 
160 

228 
126 
206 
191 
2,860 
614 

134 

66 

459 

165 

276 
246 

614 
164 
172 
190 
144 
173 



SI 

•as . 



80 
115 

93 
206 

184 

868 
188 

in 

37 

49,650 

94 

262 

78 
267 

96 
168 
978 

78 
142 

310 
478 
837 
617 
461 

654 

94 
221 
222 
460 

77 
238 
106 
444 
232 

82 
89 
97 
95 
120 

201 
73 
166 
166 
1,607 
173 

99 
47 
467 
106 
228 
202 

519 
115 
138 
141 
113 
184 






20 
19 

1 

86 
1 

27 



71 

8 

30 

22 



1 

68 

1 

20 

19 
18 
14 
3 
10 

72 
6 



20 
10 
31 
11 
U 



16 
3 
1 

38 



1 
17 
16 
16 
43 

28 



3 
6 



s 

t 

I 

u 

9 

S 

d 



200 
180 
176 
196 
196 

178 
186 
200 
180 
MO 

200 
180 
200 
180 
200 

177 
180 
194 
180 
200 

200 
200 
180 
200 
180 

195 
180 
180 
189 
200 

177 
186 
180 
180 
193 

195 
200 
160 
180 
180 



140 
160 
200 
196 
180 
180 

200 
180 
180 
200 
180 
180 



II 



124,000 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

10,000 

20,000 

15.000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,700 

2,966,040 

4,600 

17,000 

2,000 

1,600 

800 

3,000 

36,000 

2,500 

1,600 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

17,000 
8,000 

10,000 
8,000 

19,000 

1,600 
6,600 
3,000 
21,600 
1,800 

1,000 
600 
1,600 
2,300 
1,600 



180 


3,600 


175 


2,600 


180 


5,000 


180 


4,000 


200 


90,000 


200 


7,000 



1,200 
1,600 
12,000 
5,000 
4,600 
4,600 

60,600 
1,600 
4.000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,600 



d 

I 

•o 
d 

a 



$18,025 64 
260 00 
735 00 



3,000 00 

8,900 00 
176 00 



9,000 00 



8,000 00 

i'ia' 



8,600 00 
5,800 00 



3,640 00 



800 00 
175 00 



4,000 00 
200 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



400 00 



4,400 00 

4i,'6o6'o6' 

114 20 
600 00 

"iiioo'oo" 



1,100 00 



d 

9 



3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

62 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

1 
8 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 



d 



^ 



15 
3 
2 
3 
4 

4 
7 
2 

4 



836 
2 
7 
2 
5 

1 
2 
22 
1 
2 

la 

11 
8 
5 

8 

12 
1 
3 
3 
9 

1 
8 
2 
12 
3 



1 
1 
2 

4 

a 

2 

2 

27 

3 

2 
1 

10 
2 
3 

11 
1 

3 

2 
1 
2 
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TABLE XVI. — Continued. 



Aggregate 

number of 

months taught 

by All 

teachers. 



a 



10 



10 
8 



9 

10 

9 

9 

2ft 
10 



8 

96 

10 

9 

9 

30 
9 
9 

10 
9 



9 
10 
10 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

eao 

9 
10 


20 

9 
9 

30 
9 

10 

10 
30 
18 
10 
18 

19 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 
19 
18 

9 
10 



I 



P 

9 



IM 
18 
16 
30 
40 

36 
6B 
20 
36 



8,300 
18 
70 
18 
60 

9 

18 

220 

9 I 
20 ' 

80 I 

108 I 

M I 

fiO 

72 ' 

I 

lift I 

9 > 

27 

30 I 

80 I 

9 ' 
29 > 
18 

OHI 
80 

14 

8*1 

9 
18 . 

36 
2ft 
18 
18 
270 I 



14 

8 
84 
20 
27 
27 

UO 

9 

18 

20 

9 

18 



Total Images of teachers 
for the year. 





O 



$1,300 00 



60 
600 00 
616 00 

826 00 
900 00 
460 00 
600 00 
360 00 

72,840 90 

460 00 

900 00 

460 00 

1,600 00 

300 00 
600 00 
2,660 00 
320 00 
000 00 

860 00 

1,610 00 

980 00 

676 00 

1,115 00 ' 

],700 00 , 
460 00 I 
476 00 
660 00 
660 00 

31ft 00 
96ft 00 
810 00 
1,200 00 ' 
400 00 



400 00 
320 00 
406 00 
472 60 

640 00 
360 00 
406 00 
300 00 
2,860 00 
700 00 



280 00 
1,470 00 
660 00 
600 00 
760 00 

2,160 00 
406 00 
600 00 
600 00 
342 00 



I 



$8,166 39 

406 00 

480 00 

840 00 

1,060 00 

1,080 00 

2,801 00 

660 00 

866 00 



641,078 68 
682 00 

1,900 00 
686 00 

2,400 00 

226 00 
676 00 
8,266 00 
180 00 
600 00 

2,800 00 
2,462 60 

i,nooo 

1,730 00 
2,ftlft00 

4,007 60 
316 00 
812 60 
900 00 

2,900 00 

270 00 
88S 00 
68ft (10 
8,817 38 
800 00 

870 00 I 

iio'oo*' 

22R 00 I 
621 00 



00 
200 00 
8,088 60 
486 00 
810 OO 
810 00 

8,000 00 
282 00 
600 00 
700 00 
162 00 
400 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 






$130 00 



42 60 

60 00 

61 60 

60 00 
96 n 
60 00 
66 67 
40 00 

116 68 
60 00 
90 00 
60 00 
76 00 

40 00 

66 66 

88 33 
36 66 
60 00 

86 60 

60 38 
64 44 

67 60 

61 94 

87 18 

60 00 

62 78 
66 00 
66 00 

36 00 

61 84 
46 00 

133 88 
40 00 



40 00 
40 00 
46 00 
02 60 



946 00 


60 00 


910 00 


36 00 


640 00 


40 00 


460 00 


40 00 


12,770 00 


114 00 


1,200 00 


70 00 



3ft 00 
66 ft4 
66 00 
66 66 
83 33 

n 67 
46 00 
66 66 
60 00 
38 00 



i 



$64 38 

22 66 
30 00 

28 00 

26 26 

80 00 
3ft 40 

27 60 

23 76 



64 88 

29 00 
28 00 
82 60 
48 00 

26 00 
32 00 
37 67 
20 00 
26 00 

28 7ft 
24 02 

31 67 
34 60 
34 03 

84 92 
8ft 00 

30 06 
30 00 
36 2ft 

80 00 

81 40 

32 60 
.37 20 
26 66 

26 43 



30 00 
26 00 I 
34 60 < 

26 26 
36 40 I 
30 00 I 

26 00 I 
47 30 • 
40 00 • 

27 86 
2ft 00 
36 77 
21 76 
ao 00 I 
30 00 ' 

36 91 I 

28 00 
33 38 
86 00 
18 00 
27 60 I 



$9,466 89 

406 00 

862 60 

1,440 00 

1,666 00 

1,606 00 
3,201 00 
1,000 00 
1,46ft 00 
360 00 

614,314 46 

972 00 

2,800 00 

1,03ft 00 

3,900 00 

ftftftOO 

1,076 00 

10,91ft 00 

600 00 

1,100 00 



S 
t 



o 

i 



3,160 00 I 
3,972 60 
2,680 00 : 
2,406 00 
3,680 00 

ft,707ft0 

76ft 00 ' 
1,287 60 
1,460 00 
3,660 00 

686 00 . 
1,870 00 
1,306 00 
6,017 .% 
1,200 00 

370 00 
400 00 
660 00 
630 00 
1,003 60 

1,486 00 

1,270 00 

946 00 

810 00 

16,620 00 

1,900 00 

390 00 

480 00 

4,868 60 

1,086 00 
1,309 96 
1,660 00 

6,100 00 ' 

667 00 

1,100 00 

1,200 00 

604 00 

49ft 00 



$18,679 66 

487 40 

1,654 26 

2,080 73 

2,248 31 

2,901 04 
4,368 12 
1,662 01 
2,060 39 
416 26 

1,127,466 39 
1,284 18 
4,224 13 
1,161 94 
6,100 09 

717 87 

1,476 26 

16,971 30 

623 67 
1,464 11 

4,086 78 
8,180 86 
4,002 68 
3,811 06 
6,030 92 

7,380 10 
1,389 68 
3,126 30 
1,909 75 
6,066 32 



989 69 
2,639 63 
1,684 22 
8,419 47 
2,006 39 



449 31 
801 37 
708 82 
734 36 
1,209 89 

1.910 21 
1,900 61 
3,968 86 
1,014 18 
88,620 29 
3.032 27 

714 87 
684 70 
6,728 62 
1,861 69 
1,686 54 
2,046 17 



a 

I 

» 

a 
o 
a 






$138 40 
118 68 

460 
310 67 

8 1ft 
151 60 



1,675 ft7 

44 60 

242 40 

162 76 



8 30 
763 20 



120 60 

174 76 

36 00 

13 00 



916 7B 
660 



176 86 
66 02 



19 92 
800 

244 80 



2 26 

184 76 

180 86 

47 63 

198 00 



11,729 61 224 00 

896 38 

1,400 62 

1,748 12 I 3 66 

604 08 > 

681 48 I 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— CONTINUKD. 



Districts. 



Filmore Tp. 3 

Filmore Tp. 4 

Filmore Tp.ftfl — 

Flat Rock 

Flint 

Flushing 

Ford River 

Forester 

Forest Grove 

Forestville 

Fostoria 

Fowler 

Fowlerville 

Frankenmuth 

Frankfort 

Franklin Tp.l 

Franklin Tt>. 2 — 
Franklin T^. 3 — 

Franklin Tp. 4 

Ffanklin Tt>. 5 

Freeland 

Freeport 

Fremont 

Freesoil 

Frontier 

Fruitport 

Fulton 

Gage town 

Games 

Oalesburg 

Galien 

Garden Tp 

Gaylord 

Giiard 

Gladstone 

Gladwin 

Gobleville 

Goodrich 

Gore Tp 

Graafschap 

Grand Blanc 

Grand Haven 

Giand Junction . . 
Grand Ledge 9 fl. . 
Grand Ledge 11 fl. 
Grand Marais 

Grand Rapids 

Grand viUe 

Giant Tp 

Grant Tp.6fl 

Grass Lake 

Grattan 

Grayling 

Greenland Tp 

Greenville 

Grindstone City.. . 

Grosse Isle 

Grosse PointeTp. 1 



Counties. 



Allegan 

Allegan 

Allegan 

Wayne 

Genesee 

Genesee 

Delta 

Sanilac 

Ottawa 

Sanihfcc 

Tuscola 

Clinton 

Livingston... 

Saginaw 

Benzie 

Houghton — 
Houghton. . . . 
Houghton — 
Houghton... 
Houghton 

Saginaw 

Barry 

Newaygo 

Mason 

Hillsdale 

Muskegon.... 
Kalamazoo... 

Tdscola 

Genesee 

Kalamazoo. . . 

Berrien. 

Delta 

Otsego 

Branch 

Delta 

Gladwin 

Van Buren... 

Genesee 

Huron 

Allegan 

Genesee 

Ottawa 

Van Buren. . . 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Alger 

Kent 

Kent 

Keweenaw . . . 

Oceana 

Jackson 

Kent 

Crawford 

Ontonagon... 

Montcalm 

Huron 

Wayne 

Wajme 



aS 

§8 
€? 

VI OS 

«s 

IB 

S5 



94 

120 

109 

19? 

3,117 

ao2 

270 
116 
114 
135 

124 

132 
292 
876 
657 

302 
296 
334 
387 
210 

124 

185 
400 
146 
107 

130 
111 

198 
127 
>181 

178 
402 
426 
71 
826 

279 

180 

72 

70 

151 



26,093 

202 

40 

83 

184 

98 

424 
312 

867 
248 
246 
153 



a- 

o 

PI 



61 
101 

78 

123 

2,384 

165 

178 

90 

87 

90 

100 
61 
194 
161 
472 

199 
171 
184 
299 
149 

121 
163 

368 
123 

' 87 

100 

87 

83 

107 

169 

152 
292 
319 
56 
679 

236 

188 

50 

26 

104 



112 


97 


1,678 


1,446 


102 


77 


286 


260 


261 


204 


447 


339 



15,776 

174 

35 

64 

169 

81 

326 
230 
761 
202 
85 
105 



all 



5 
22 
99 



I 



5 

5 

24 

15 

8 



2 
10 
16 
27 
42 

17 



17 
7 
5 

27 

10 

2 






I 

vi 
o 

u 
o 
.a 

S 



140 
180 

180 
200 
190 



25 I 200 
196 

.... 200 

...' 180 

160 



200 
200 
200 
200 
193 



3 I 200 

...I 200 

200 

...i 170 

200 

I 

...t 200 

19 ' 180 

6 , 200 

. . . ' 180 

31 180 



200 
180 
200 
200 
180 

177 
160 
200 
180 
200 

160 
185 
200 
151 
160 



9 196 

22 200 

4 176 

38 I 200 

7 200 

....; 195 

103 , 180 

21 I 200 

170 

180 

35 200 

7 , 180 

t 

3 200 
197 

48 200 
3 200 

.... I 193 
200 



9 

'J 
II 

a* 



$800 

1.160 

1,200 

12,000 

175,000 

9.000 
3.000 
1,000 
1,600 
1,200 

3,600 
1,500 

10,000 
260 

26,000 

3,000 
5,000 
2,500 
8,600 
3,000 

1,500 
3,000 
7,000 
1,600 
3,600 

1,800 
1,000 
3,000 
5,000 
10,000 

4,000 
4,000 
10,000 
3,000 I 

22,000 ; 



8,000 
4,000 I 
2,000 

700 , 
1,400 I 

2,500 I 
50,000 I 

3,000 
10,000 I 

8.000 

4,000 

1,260.000 
10,000 



S 

» 

a 

.a 
« 

p 

n 



$122 60 



600 00 
12,000 00 



21 76 
169 62 



18,900 00 



8,000 00 



600 00 



2,600 00 



6,000 00 

iejooo 00 



100 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



I 



700 00 



3,000 00 
265,000 00 



1,500 
8,000 
1,500 

12.000 
4,500 

30,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,000 



450 00 



5.500 00 



a 



1 
1 

7 



1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 



2 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 



1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

22 
1 



1 
1 
1 




a 
« 

a 

o 



2 
3 
1 

4 
68 

5 

2 

.... 

1 

2 
1 
6 
1 
11 

2 
3 
2 

4 
3 

1 
3 

I 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

4 

3 
3 
5 
1 
13 

3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 

26 
1 
6 

4 
4 

849 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 

8 
6 
19 
5 
2 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggregate 

nunober of 

months taught 

by all 

teachers. 






10 
9 
8 

10 
10 
10 
17 
10 

10 
10 



17 
10 

10 

9 

10 



18 

10 

9 

10 

14 

18 

9 
27 
20 

9 
10 

16 
lU 
10 



10 
40 
9 
10 
10 
10 

220 
10 



9 
10 

9 



7 
10 
70 

10 



a 

o 



14 

16 

9 

40 

fi90 

fiO 
20 



3,490 
29 
17 


60 

9 



10 


80 




SO 


18 


1K2 


10 


20 


10 


W 


10 





Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



fl 

9 



375 00 



9 


4B0 00 


6 


320 00 


20 


480 00 


10 


000 00 


eo 


860 00 


3 


908 00 


100 


900 00 


20 


800 00 


30 


860 00 


20 




82 


1,247 60 


30 


800 00 


10 


460 00 


27 


406 OO 


70 


700 00 


18 




9 


676 00 


10 


476 00 


9 


360 00 


10 


460 00 


20 


648 00 


38 


1,188 00 


27 


496 00 


22 


1,183 06 


M) 


1,180 00 


9 


360 00 


130 


900 OO 


24 


710 OO 


28 


MO 00 


10 


600 00 


8 




16 




10 


400 00 


200 


3,020 00 


9 


'MO 00 


00 


000 00 


40 


600 00 


4H 


MlU 00 



21,C97 00 
700 00 



306 00 
700 00 
406 00 

800 00 



1,000 00 
626 00 
496 06 
416 00 



8210 00 

690 »1 

6,660 00 

630 44 



a 

i 



$378 00 

423 80 

180 00 

1,160 00 

22,634 06 

1,633 60 
960 00 



180 00 
168 00 

460 00 
300 00 

1,860 00 
142 00 

3,&06(I0 

988 76 
1,160 00 
1,100 00 
1,471 26 
1,300 00 

300 00 
713 76 
2,200 00 
686 00 
226 00 

300 00 
226 00 
200 00 
600 00 
964 00 

866 00 
764 15 

1,750 OO 
226 00 

6,014 00 

770 00 
866 00 
266 00 
240 00 
448 00 

300 00 
9,070 00 

270 00 
2,176 OO 
1,400 00 
1,850 00 

189,013 22 
92K 06 
696 00 
207 00 
1,450 00 
270 00 

2,900 00 

2,(W6 00 

7, too 00 

643 20 

700 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



d 



$30 00 
60 03 
93 67 

63 04 

"87*60* 
60 00 
40 00 

48 00 

60 00 I 
86 00 , 

61 88 • 
90 00 I 

80 00 
86 00 ' 



73 38 
80 00 

46 00 
46 00 
70 00 



I 



37 60 

47 60 
40 00 
45 00 

39 14 
66 00 

66 00 

43 82 
69 on 

40 00 
90 00 

44 38 

67 89 
60 00 



40 00 
76 50 
40 00 
90 00 
50 00 
81 00 

9H 17 
70 00 



I 



34 00 ' 
70 00 . 
46 00 I 

80 00 

88 89 
62 60 
49 50 , 
41 60 ' 



a 
« 

S 

o 



$27 00 
28 26 
20 00 
28 76 
42 71 



32 07 
47 60 

'20*00' 
28 00 

22 50 

30 00 

31 00 
66 80 
36 96 

46 98 
38 38 
66 00 

47 07 
43 33 

30 00 
26 43 

31 43 

32 60 
26 00 

30 00 
26 00 
20 00 

25 00 

26 60 

31 66 

34 2H 

35 00 

25 00 
46 49 

32 08 
30 64 

26 60 
30 00 

28 00 

30 00 

34 8H 
30 00 
3i; 25 

36 00 
3K M 

64 10 
32 00 

35 00 

23 00 , 

29 00 I 

30 00 I 

36 26 
42 46 
38 46 

31 76 
36 00 



5« 

•z « 

»« o 
♦•■dS 
goo 

ill 

< 



$378 00 

423 80 

390 00 

1,840 34 

20,184 05 

2,264 04 
960 00 
376 00 
630 00 
488 00 

930 00 

800 00 

2,710 00 

1,060 00 

4,496 00 

1,788 76 
2,000 00 
1,100 00 
2,718 75 
2,100 00 

700 00 

1.118 76 

2,900 00 

686 00 

900 00 

776 00 

670 00 

660 00 

1,048 00 

2,142 00 

1,360 00 
1.937 20 
2,930 00 
585 00 
6,944 00 

1,480 00 

1,405 00 

765 00 

240 00 

448 00 

700 00 
12,090 00 

630 00 
3.076 00 
1.900 00 
2,660 00 

210,610 22 

1.628 06 

606 00 

513 00 

2,160 00 

675 00 

3,700 00 
2,506 00 
8,000 00 
1,268 20 
1,195 06 
416 00 



I 



I 






$767 46 

629 90 
433 18 

2,769 91 
52,436 34 

2,939 00 

1,306 47 

463 90 

778 44 

635 64 

1.847 67 
903 08 

3,367 97 
1,194 04 
7,071 18 

2,161 38 
2,694 69 ' 
1,876 04 
12,920 68 
3,301 85 

865 87 
1,432 10 
4,001 40 

934 26 
1,189 64 

896 02 
896 46 

1.095 82 
1,461 91 
2,724 41 

2,054 27 

3,100 27 

4,198 44 

763 60 

10,575 86 

1,602 94 

1,781 65 

880 13 

27«{ 44 

657 76 

847 60 

21,K25 12 

821 36 

3,978 09 

2.848 43 
3,917 04 

300,999 89 

2,179 34 

809 31 

691 35 

3,475 12 

H33 64 

5.096 34 
5,083 61 

11,013 4H 
1,518 67 
1,673 76 

630 46 



fl 

•e 



fl 

s 






$189 66 
2,016 16 

332 68 



12 86 

19 60 

260 08 



60 25 



99 46 
70 90 



102 06 



62 66 

76 16 

127 18 

481 00 

129 83 



66 83 
88 00 



125 67 

60 50 

8 00 



16 60 
185 81 

19 77 
366 66 

45 12 



1,041 90 
127 28 



333 76 
21 00 



701 60 



DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION. 
TABLE XVT.— CoNTiKnu). 



OnNHPolJoMTp.i' ■W»)-ne, ... 

RtMef LkpeiT . . . 

Haltm; Hacomb... 

Hunllton Allngvi .. 

HamCnunckTp.B.., Vtjn».... 

HftncDck KoDghtoD. 



tfMttiDfl . . . 

H«ii»trte T, 
Hemlock... 



. U«lDg*U)n. 



Hlebtondnrk.. 

HlgblKDd SUtlDE 

Hillsdale... '.^'.'.'! 
Holland 



HopUtu Statlos.. 






. Leiuoe*.. 



HudMOVllle. Omwa 

Hamboldt HarquelM., 

1<U Monroe 

'mUyCltj • Lapeer 

-- "-,n Rfver I Cbebojgan.. 

~ 1... Cheboygan.. 



loDDtaln ,. DicklDton.. 

.roo River Iron 

Dlag I Hantnetla.. 

DlngTp.,... Mati]aelM . 



IW I IM 
223 , 20S 

1«S 148 



^sl 





1 
I 

i 

■""i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
■ "i 

1 
1 

..... 
1 

I 






IIB.n»i)o 
ao.Doooo 


It.OMOO 

1.000 <n 






l.fKOOO 




4.000 00 

■■SIS 


TOO 00 

e,oooM) 




^:!S!S 




uooo 

344U 












1.400 00 

wo 00 




i».ffloo» 






sasBi 








! 

2 


wi'io' 

WOOD 


ST.AOO DO 
4»;oo0 W 

at, 000 00 
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TABLE XVI.— OowrnnnBD. 



Aggregate 

number of 

months taught 

teachers. 


Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 


Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 


|2 

a* 


• 

« 

1 
1 


on-resident 


• 

a 












&« o 
5 fl o 

ill 

•< 


i 


fl 


• 

1 


• 

fl 

n 


• 

a 

1 


• 

fl 
« 

a • 

o 


It 


10 
19 
10 
7 
10 


10 
10 



9 
49 


$400 00 
806 00 
400 00 
240 00 
800 00 


9300 00 
260 76 


$40 00 
46 00 
40 00 
36 00 
MOO 


$36 00 
27 46 


1760 00 

1,116 76 

400 00 

470 00 

2,676 00 


$1,147 90 

1,330 92 

686 94 

606 62 

6,899 39 




$266 00 


226 00 
l,n6 00 


26 00 
30 44 


2 00 
40 60 


20 

10 

20 

9 

9 


197 
30 

eo 

03 
18 


2,800 00 
600 00 

1,060 00 
800 00 
406 00 


8,817 60 

920 00 

1,980 00 

2,180 00 

686 00 


140 00 
60 00 
62 60 
88 88 
46 00 


44 87 
30 67 
33 00 
33 66 
32 60 


11,617 60 

l.flWOO 

3,030 00 

2,920 00 

090 00 


46,796 91 
2.046 86 
3,006 96 
4,467 7R 
1,308 61 


792 21 

380 42 

60 28 

36 00 

460 


9 
9 

18 
9 

10 


27 

To 


600 00 
400 00 
1,210 00 
800 00 
400 00 


702 00 

837 00 

1,710 00 

1,776 00 

200 00 


66 66 
60 00 

67 22 
88 89 
40 00 


26 00 
31 00 
81 67 
80 47 
26 00 


1,202 00 
1,287 00 
2,920 00 
2,676 00 
660 00 


1,696 66 
1,489 84 
3.917 03* 
3,336 00 
976 88 


84 30 

liiii 

206 04 
76 00 


30 

9* 

10 
9 


100 

17 

9 

20 

36 


1,940 06 


6,187 60 
816 00 
226 00 
600 00 

1,107 00 


64 67 


32 42 
47 94 
26 00 
30 00 
30 76 


7,127 66 

816 00 

686 00 

1.200 00 

1,667 00 


16,082 19 

4,064 04 

607 66 

1,442 24 

2,236 08 


68106 


300 00 
600 00 
460 00 


40 00 

60 00 

.60 00 


660 
16 00 
63 86 


10 
10 
9 
28 
20 


30 

10 

32 

171 

300 


1,000 00 

400 00 

400 00 

2,430 00 

1,800 00 


1,462 60 
310 00 
960 00 

6,602 00 
11,661 90 


100 00 
40 00 
60 00 
88 36 
90 00 


48 76 
31 00 
30 00 
88 61 
33 29 


2.462 00 

710 00 

1,410 00 

9,032 00 

13,46190 


3,967 42 
833 11 

1,863 30 
16,967 79 
23,216 60 


76 62 
U 76 


701 11 
26 60 


10 

»' 

i' 

10 
8 
9 
6 

10 


10 
10 

20* 

70 
8 
18 
12 
80 


860 00 


200 00 
300 00 


36 00 


20 00 
30 00 


660 00 
300 M) 
610 00 
676 00 
220 00 

3,460 00 
680 00 
810 00 
616 00 

3,146 00 


712 12 
384 93 
608 68 
763 19 
838 32 

4,642 01 
781 66 
928 14 
066 10 

4,276 77 






610 00 


26 00 


10 00 


676 00 


28 76 




226 00 

1,000 00 
340 00 
360 00 
216 00 
760 00 


26 00 

100 00 
42 00 
40 00 
36 00 
76 00 




2,400 00 
240 00 
400 OO 
800 00 

2,386 00 


36 00 
.10 00 
26 00 
26 00 
29 94 


486 60 

6 28 
20 06 


238 00 


9 
9 

i' 

19 


28 

27 
18 
18 
10 


288 00 
406 00 


786 00 
69100 
667 00 
460 00 
304 00 


82 00 
46 00 


82 00 
21 88 
81 60 
26 00 
32 00 


1.024 00 
996 00 
667 00 
900 00 

1,143 60 


1,744 90 
1,319 84 
en 64 
1,010 28 
1,424 08 




14 38 


400 00 
839 60 


00 00 
44 18 


79 06 
66 83 


19 
19 

ao 

9 
9 
9 


148 
07 

140 
20 
86 
40 


2.382 00 
802 00 

2,100 00 
AOOOO 

1,100 00 

1,000 00 


6,720 00 
2,161 20 
4,630 00 
631 00 
3,n8 64 
1,607 00 


121 17 

42 21 

70 00 

66 66 

116 79 

111 11 


46 40 

32 60 
S3 07 
28 22 
43 43 

33 49 


9,062 60 
2,963 26 
6,730 00 
1,03100 
4,813 64 
2,607 00 


72,148 74 
3,607 00 

10,069 20 
1,413 82 
6,044 44 
3,201 91 


179 09 
124 00 
804 00 
62 60 
430 n 
616 66 


9 

9 

10 
9 
9 


9 
10 

9 
70 

9 
18 


300 00 


270 00 

460 00 
226 00 
2,200 00 
270 00 
640 00 


40 00 


80 00 
46 00 
26 00 

81 43 
30 00 
80 00 


630 00 
460 00 
686 00 
3,100 00 
630 00 
900 00 


724 31 
1,234 08 

702 74 
3,910 97 

967 38 
1,066 09 


17 60 


360 00 
900 00 
360 00 
360 00 


40 00 
90 00 
40 00 
40 00 




308 82 


1 60 


SO 

27 
10 

ao 

40 
13 


2M) 

387 

74 

BOO 

660 
20 


1,900 00 
3,676 00 

800 00 
3,700 00 
4,000 00 

660 00 


10.726 61 
20,192 02 
3,190 00 
21,419 13 
26,967 60 
900 00 


96 00 
136 11 

80 00 
123 33 
112 60 

60 00 


38 31 
62 18 
43 11 
42 84 
48 14 
46 00 


12,626 61 
23,867 02 

3,990 00 
28,119 18 
31,467 60 

1,660 00 


17,627 81 
62,964 40 

6,198 84 
76,613 66 
69,746 94 

3,247 13 


920 06 
60 12 
26 98 

376 00 

20 00 

400 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



DistrictB. 



Counties. 



6 

.o 

£►» 

28 

o to 

a 

iz; 



»g 

« " p 
iz; 



Ithaca ,...1 Gratiot.. 

Jackson ' Jackson 

Jamestown Ottawa... 

Jasper 

Jennings 



Lenawee . . 
Missaukee. 



Jonesville [ Hillsdale 

Kalamazoo * Kalamazoo... 

Kalamazoo Tp., 6 fl Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska ! Kalkaska 

Kawkawlin I Bay 

Kendall ' Van Buren. . . 

Kent City Kent 

Kenton ' Houghton.... 

Kingsley Gd Traverse. 

Kilmanagh Huron 



Kingston 

KochvilleTp. 6.... 

Lacota 

Laingsburg 

Lake Ann 



Tuscola 

Saginaw — 
Van Buren. 
Shiawassee 
Benzie 



lAkeCity 

Lake Linden. 
Lake Odessa . 

Lake view 

Lambertville . 



■■^ 



Missaukee . . . 
Houghton.... 

Ionia 

Montcalm... 
Monroe 



Lament Ottawa.. 

L*Anse. Baraga... 

Lansing Ingham . 

Lapeer , Lapeer... 

Laporte Midland, 



Lawrence ' Van Buren... 

Lawton Van Buren... 

Leaton Isabella 

Leland Leelanau 

Lenox - Macomb 



Leonard Oakland 

Le Roy Osceola. . 

Leslie Ingham. 

Lexington Sanilac . . 

Linden , Genesee 



Lisbon Ottawa 

Litchfield Hillsdale 

Long Rapids Alpena 

Lowell Kent i 

Lucms Missaukee....] 

Ludington Mason | 



Luther Lake 

Lvons Ionia 

McBain Missaukee... 

McBrides Montcalm — 

McMillan Tp Luce 

McMillan*]^ Ontonagon... 

Mackinac Island . . Macki nao — 

Mackinaw City Cheboygan . . . 

Macon Lenawee 

Mancelona | Antrim 

Manchester Washtenaw . . 

Manistee Manistee 



617 

5,772 

138 

95 

285 

839 
5,856 
109 
386 
146 

66 
152 
100 
218 
186 

159 
109 
104 
159 



104 
500 
3,921 
790 
135 

186 

232 

96 

85 

155 

122 
224 
307 
200 
142 

125 
109 
476 
664 
145 
2,551 

325 
188 
295 
156 
507 
241 

241 
209 
63 
538 
406 
4,213 



504 

4,282 

111 

87 

203 

310 

3,716 

71 

830 

106 

46 

128 

' 85 

177 

124 

112 
70 
79 

139 



5z; 



93 


100 


270 


236 


2,126 


1,360 


372 


363 


390 


400 


93 


63 



51 
43 



20 
40 



12 



1 
13 



4 

5 

4 
2 



18 



12 
4 

83 

26 
2 




8 

xi 

« 
•0 



O 
u 
9 

a 



200 
190 
180 
180 
200 

200 
190 
177 
176 
180 

180 
180 
180 
175 
180 

200 
177 
174 
198 
179 

180 
192 
186 
190 
180 

175 
198 
189 

200 
180 

180 
190 
180 
180 

177 

» 

200 
175 
195 
200 
198 

180 
180 
158 
200 
180 
190 

200 
180 
180 
190 
200 
165 

155 
180 
180 
180 
190 
200 



'I 

to 



s 



s 



$26,000 

260,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

30,000 

400,000 

2,200 

9,000 

1,200 

1,000 
4,000 
1,200 
6,000 
2,000 

1,500 
1,500 
2,600 
5,000 
3,000 

6,000 
33.000 
8,000 
2,300 
1,600 

1,600 

7,600 

167,000 

46,600 

1,000 

8,000 
9,000 
1,400 
1.876 
1,300 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

1,000 
10,000 

2,800 
18.000 

1,100 
100,000 

4,500 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
8,000 
9,278 

5,000 

5,000 

1,600 

10,000 

20,000 

132,000 



8 

» 

e 
•s 

.o 
o 

B 

3 



$8,800 00 

38,000 00 

78 50 



151 11 

12,000 00 

707 49 

1,600 00 

400 00 



219 19 
800 00 



4,600 00 



25,000 00 
4,600 00 



652 15 
300 00 
200 00 



1,600 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



300 00 
3,000 00 



16,000 00 



800 00 



5,342 60 
300 95 



33,400 00 



fl 



1 
9 
1 
1 

2 

1 
4 



2 
2 



1 
3 
5 



2 
1 
8 





o 

s 

o 



18 

80 

1 

1 

4 

6 
96 
2 
S 
1 

1 
8 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

7 

29 

6 

5 

2 

1 

7 

74 

18 

1 

4 
6 



1 
1 

2 
3 
5 
5 

2 

2 

4 
7 

12 
1 

40 

.3 
6 
8 
2 
8 
6 

8 
3 
1 
9 
8 
76 
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TABLE XVI.— C50NTIXTJED. 



Aftgregate 

number of 

months taugbt 

by all 

teachers. 



9 



12 

20 



20 

10 

9 

9 

10 

20 

9 

8 

9 

9 

11 

10 

75 



c 

i 



9 
9 

20 
27 
60 
40 

20 



30 
36 
27 
19 
74 
61 

83 

27 

9 

79 

KO 

7W 



110 

800 

9 

9 

19 

00 

900 

18 

45 

9 

6 

18 
9 

18 
6 

10 

9 

20 
9 

52 

274 

57 

48 
18 

9 

09 

740 

174 

9 

36 
35 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



a 
« 

99 



91,100 00 

9,600 00 

300 00 

370 92 

400 00 

800 00 
4,660 00 



1,116 00 



324 00 
460 00 
495 00 
427 60 
378 00 

400 00 
320 00 
315 00 
1,000 00 
450 00 

460 00 
1,800 00 

937 25 
1,057 90 



18 


460 00 


96 


660 00 


69 


322 00 


110 


1,516 00 


9 


360 00 


380 


2,483 60 



405 00 
2,300 00 
3,600 00 
2,057 60 

300 00 

700 00 
932 60 
297 00 
405 00 
405 00 

860 00 
AOO 00 
80U 00 
660 00 
560 00 



700 00 
630 00 
460 00 
622 60 
1.960 00 
630 00 

640 00 
MO 00 
460 00 
825 00 
960 00 
6,686 00 



a 

o 



$3,772 25 

39,017 32 

225 00 

240 00 

600 00 

2,880 00 

43,267 52 

476 00 

1,055 52 

315 00 

160 00 
626 00 
495 00 
585 00 
150 00 

260 00 
198 00 
234 00 
600 00 
315 00 

1,460 20 

14,658 25 

1,335 60 

1,413 87 

513 00 

270 00 

3,155 00 

32.576 47 

5,760 00 

00 



1,224 00 
1,033 00 



•!. 



225 (K) 
el80 00 

437 00 

810 00 

1,860 00 

1,184 00 

600 00 

406 00 
1,224 OU 
1,666 00 
3,488 00 

270 00 
15,003 25 

1,000 00 

976 00 

KtU 00 

nK\ 75 

3,190 00 

2,326 00 

920 00 

8U 00 

198 00 

2.605 00 

2,600 00 

29,710 73 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 







$110 00 
105 65 

40 00 

41 21 
46 00 

80 00 
113 75 



61 94 



86 00 
60 00 
65 00 
47 60 
42 00 

40 00 
40 00 
35 00 
60 00 
60 00 

60 00 

180 00 

49 33 

65 68 



45 00 
76 66 
70 00 
85 73 I 
40 00 I 

n78 I 

49 08 
33 00 
45 00 
45 00 

35 00 

65 66 
80 00 

66 00 

65 00 

60 00 

61 11 
28 00 
76 80 
40 00 
87 14 

70 00 
70 00 
60 OO 

66 00 
97 60 
70 00 

80 00 
60 00 
60 00 
76 00 
95 00 
89 38 



e 

I 



$34 29 
48 77 

25 00 

26 67 

31 68 

88 83 
45 07 
k6 44 

34 57 
85 00 

25 00 

29 17 
65 00 

32 60 

25 00 

26 00 

22 00 
26 00 

30 00 

35 00 

28 36 
53 08 

23 43 

29 77 

28 60 

80 00 
45 73 
44 02 
83 10 
25 00 

34 00 

29 94 

"25*06' 

20 00 

21 86 

30 00 
37 00 
•£i 60 

80 00 

22 60 
34 00 
28 00 

81 71 
30 00 
39 72 



33 34 
27 08 

30 00 

31 25 
43 11 
45 69 , 

40 00 I 

31 67 
22 00 ' 

32 85 
31 25 
39 63 



•5 

or' 

•5 e 
AS O 



BB 



$4,872 25 
48,617 32 

585 00 
610 92 

1,060 00 

3,180 00 

47,817 62 

476 00 

2,670 52 

315 00 

474 (&) 
975 00 
990 00 
1,012 60 
628 00 

660 00 
518 00 
549 00 
1,600 00 
765 00 

1,910 20 

16,368 26 

2,272 76 

2,471 77 

513 00 

675 00 

5,466 00 

86,076 47 I 

7,817 60 

5H500 

1,924 00 I 
1,965 60 
297 00 • 
630 00 I 

586 00 

I 

787 00 
1,310 00 
2,660 00 . 
1,834 00 
1,160 00 

865 00 I 
1.774 00 
1,988 00 
5,004 00 

630 00 
17,576 84 > 

1,700 00 
1,606 00 
1.260 00 
1,116 25 
5,140 00 
2,965 00 > 

1.660 00 
1,.«5 00 
G48 00 
3.420 00 
3,460 00 
36,806 73 



s 

.a 



c 



a 



$6,631 16 

65,611 51 i 

843 60 I 

724 98 ! 

1,440 97 . 

4,687 15 , 
101,265 87 I 

638 01 
6,239 74 ; 

444 74 

607 79 
1,215 57 
1,062 87 
2,196 02 

582 67 



600 65 I 

6n 68 , 

718 36 ,, 

2,063 79 I 

1.006 89 . 

2,888 65 i 
25,965 13 I 
3,376 32 
3,086 00 , 
610 84 

1,422 08 I 
7.793 47 , 
60.125 58 
15,011 10 
761 69 



2,062 74 

3,843 82 

462 87 

790 17 

635 07 

1.329 33 
1.798 91 
3.368 61 
2,36(1 Hi 
1,478 60 

942 88 
2,242 53 
2,52l» 63 
8,436 38 

\KH 09 
23,365 76 



o 
a 

5c. 



$440 85 
626 00 


17 94 


in 00 
1,118 94 


43 01 




65 16 



4 76 
8 86 

21 26 
8 10 



169 60 



12 20 

70 00 

^9 96 

163 05 

5 00 

11 26 



579 00 

878 42 

698 

283 94 
115 80 



8 00 

848 

40 26 



845 24 

60 06 

114 13 

22 00 
225 00 



197 15 
'879*83 



2,209 91 2 00 

1.9QH61 106 60 

1,792 34 

1,315 72 33 26 

7.960 62 

3,027 97 

2,28085 

1,775 30 

729 40 18 75 

4,775 57 22 20 

4.367 54 418 84 

61,985 96 ' 488 66 



ao 
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DBPARTMBNT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



DUtriotB. 



Afanlitigue 

Afantfleid Tp 

Man ton 

Maple Rapids 

Maple Ridge Tp... 

Blarcellus 

Marine City 

Marion 

Marquette 

Marquette Tp 

Marlette 

Marshall 

Mi^r tin 

Marysville 

Maaon 

Mason Yille Tp 

Mattawan 

Maybee 

MayvUle 

Mecosta 

Memphis 

Mei^don 

Menominee 

Merrill 

Mesick 

Metamora 

Meyer Tp 

Mlchigamme Tp. . . 

Middleton 

Middleville 

MIdUnd 

Milan 

Milford 

MiUbrookTp.eil.. 
MUlburg 

MOl Creek 

Millersborg 

Millington 

MindenCity 

Monguagon Tp. 3. . 

Monroe 

Montague 

Montgomery 

Morenoi 

Morley 

Morrice 

Moeherville 

Moscow 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Morris 

Mt. Pleasant 

Mnlr 

MoUliken 

Munising 

Muskegon 

Muskegon Heights 

Nadeau 

Napoleon 



Counties. 



Schoolcraft 

Iron 

Wexford.... 

Clinton 

Delta 



St. Clair 

Osceola 

Marquette.... 
Marquette.... 



Sanilac.. 
Calhoun. 
AUegan. 
St. Clair. 
Ingham . 



Delta 

Van Buren. 

Monroe 

Tuscola 

Meoosta.... 



Macomb 

St. Joseph — 
Menominee . . 

Saginaw 

Wexford 

Lapeer 

Menominee .. 
Marquette.... 

Gratiot 

Barry 

Midland j 

Washtenaw . . i 

Oakland 

Mecosta 

Berrien 

Kent I 

Presque Isle.. 

Tuscola 

Sanilac i 

Wayne 

Monroe 

Muskegon.... 

Hillsdale 

Lenawee 

Meoosta 

Shiawassee. . . 



Hillsdale. 
Hillsdale. 
Macomb. . 
Oenesee. 
Isabella . . 
Ionia 



1,281 

68 

340 

196 

163 

263 

1,298 

247 

67 

345 
1,060 
124 
128 
416 

706 
100 
186 
290 
166 

168 
226 
4,353 
188 
133 

112 
436 
368 
139 
245 



134 
190 
219 
221 
154 

1,700 

. 371 

91 

266 

162 

145 

49 

70 

2,134 

153 

1,086 

167 



Katon 106 

Alger I 681 

Muskegon....! 7,329 

Muskegon.. . . 276 

Menominee... 184 



Jackson 



112 



SI 

•as . 

Us 

9^ 



983 
62 
296 
152 
116 

236 



226 

1,819 

26 

302 

782 

83 

98 

262 

578 

77 

93 

229 

183 

145 
199 
3,008 
164 
115 

98 
266 
265 
121 
221 



714 


705 


332 


820 


276 


207 


93 


70 


103 


89 



116 
146 
181 
160 
121 

802 
273 
77 
237 
128 
110 

36 

60 

1,195 

141 

808 

148 

94 

668 

5,185 

288 

129 

86 



IS 



12 



14 
9 



29 

17 

8 



82 
41 

40 

1 

72 



6 
21 



16 

87 

7 

13 

4 

12 

6 



6 
25 

10 

31 

28 

1 

9 



23 

6 



76 
11 
6 
15 
11 
40 

4 

1 

39 

6 

21 

15 



22 
7 
2 

7 



I 



I 
I 



196 
196 
180 
200 
150 

ITO 
200 
180 
200 
140 

200 
189 
175 
180 
198 

176 
180 
180 
185 
180 

100 
180 
190 
200 
180 

180 
170 
185 
176 
200 

197 
180 
200 

200 
160»i 

20O 
149 
200 
180 
191 

186 
200 
180 
180 
180 
200 

180 
180 
200 
180 
200 
180 

180 
200 
190 
200 
200 
190 



$40,000 

1,300 

10,000 

3,000 

2,300 

18,000 
30,000 

3,600 
126,000 

1,600 

15.000 

100,000 

3,600 

2,076 

20,000 

6,860 
4,000 
1,800 
10,000 
2,600 

5,000 

11,000 

156,000 

4,000 

2,600 

3.000 
6,160 

10,000 
2,600 

10,000 

38,600 

18,000 

15,000 

200 

2,600 

1,600 
6,000 
6,360 
2,000 
1,200 

37,000 
20,000 
1,600 
9,000 
4,000 
5,000 

1,600 

1,000 

65.000 

• 6,600 



5,700 

3,600 

11,600 

400,000 

12,000 

3,200 

5,000 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



817,000 00 
1,000 00 



4,000 00 

2,120 00 

30,000 00 



10,600 00 



400 00 



6,790 85 



56,000 00 



600 00 



3,600 00 

1,000 00 

900 00 

54 50 



15,000 00 
1,600 00 



4,438 00 



11,000 00 
1,000 00 



2,000 00 



12,600 00 



3,000 00 

4,920 20 

39,985 48 

8,000 00 

91 83 



O 



1 

2 



2 
8 
1 
6 



3 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 



2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 



a 

i 



19 
1 
7 
2 
6 

5 
11 

3 
35 

1 

5 

23 

2 

1 

10 

10 
3 

"4 

2 

4 

4 

54 



2 
5 
5 
1 
5 

11 

7 

4 
1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
1 

1 

16 
6 
2 
6 
2 
3 

2 

1 
27 

2 
18 

8 

3 

14 

108 

6 

3 

3 
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TABLE XVI.— OONTmuKD. 



Aggregate 

number of 

montlu taoffbt 

by All 

teachers. 



Total wages of teachers, 
for the year. 






80 

"9' 
20 



18 

20 



00 



20 

80 

9 



10 

10 

"ii* 

20 

9 

8 
18 
48 
10 

6 

9 
9 

10 
9 

20 

10 

9 

80 

10 

8 

10 


10 
9 

10 

40 

10 
9 
9 
9 

20 

9 

9 
29 

9 
40 
18 

9 

la 

88 
10 
10 
10 



a 

a 



190 
10 
67 
20 
30 

45 
110 

27 

360 

7 

60 
220 

18 

9 

100 

90 
18 

'40' 
18 

32 
86 
513 
20 
20 

18 
42 
60 
9 
60 

110 

64 

40 

7 

16 

10 
5 

80 
9 
6 

160 
60 
9 
54 
IH 
21 

9 

9 

2B6 

18 

IHO 
18 

11 

199 

978 

40 

20 

19 






12,400 00 



630 00 
960 00 



1,016 00 

1.400 00 

600 00 

4,600 00 



1,260 00 

3,060 00 

630 00 

360 00 

1,000 00 

1,360 00 



485 00 
975 00 
400 00 

600 00 

1,810 00 

6,005 00 

600 00 

222 00 

460 00 
460 00 
800 00 
405 00 
1,060 00 

900 00 
799 95 
1,726 00 
840 00 
318 32 

296 60 
485 01 
600 00 
447 60 
7ft 



2,840 00 
1,000 00 
325 00 
766 00 
490 00 
870 00 

280 00 

800 00 
2,060 00 

640 00 
2,300 00 

770 00 

360 00 
1,016 00 
6,874 97 
700 60 
600 00 
660 00 



a 

I 



$8,302 50 

600 00 

1,845 00 

660 00 

900 00 



1,666 00 
8,860 00 

840 00 
18,874 25 

316 00 

1,600 00 

7,901 00 

570 00 

226 00 

8,660 00 

8.465 00 
680 82 



825 00 
496 00 

948 26 

1,287 00 

24,476 62 

660 00 

661 00 

804 00 
1,380 00 
2,074 00 

225 00 
1,600 00 

3,776 00 

1,660 00 

1,080 00 

133 00 

440 00 

244 38 
126 00 
876 00 
270 00 
116 00 

6,220 00 

1,988 80 

225 00 

1,684 00 

604 00 

664 80 

168 00 
225 00 
10,387 60 
477 00 
6,986 50 
604 00 



00 

5,405 60 

89,069 74 

1.201 26 

00 

00 



Average 
monthly 
of teacheri. 



$80 00 



70 00 
47 60 



66 30 
70 00 
66 66 
92 00 



62 60 

101 66 

70 00 

40 00 

100 00 

7168 



34 64 
48 75 
44 44 

76 00 

72 78 

107 26 

60 00 

37 00 

60 00 
60 00 
80 00 
46 00 
52 60 

90 00 
88 88 
57 60 
34 00 
30 79 

29 85 
63 60 
60 00 
40 72 
46 00 

71 00 
100 00 
86 11 
86 00 
60 00 
48 60 

82 22 

38 34 
102 60 

60 00 
67 60 
42 78 

40 00 
80 38 
164 60 
70 00 
60 00 
67 89 



i 



$43 70 
60 00 
82 37 



80 00 


37 00 


35 09 


81 11 


63 98 


46 00 


30 00 


86 01 


31 67 


25 00 


86 60 


38 60 


29 46 


20 62 


27 60 


29 48 


35 75 


47 71 


28 00 


29 06 


28*00 


32 14 


41 48 


26 00 


30 00 


34 32 


30 74 


27 00 


19 70 


27 60 


24 44 


26 20 


» 17 


30 00 


20 00 


84 80 


83 15 


26 00 


29 33 


28 00 


26 87 


18 60 


26 00 


40 74 


26 60 


32 96 


28 00 


28 91 


46 80 


39 96 


30 03 


84 66 


82 89 



1 fi V 

sop 



§ 



$10,702 60 
600 00 

2.475 00 
1,530 00 

900 00 

2,680 00 

5,260 00 

1,340 00 

28,474 26 

316 00 

2,760 00 

10,951 00 

1,200 00 

685 00 

4,650 00 

4,829 00 
680 82 
486 00 

1,800 00 
805 00 

1,648 25 

2,607 00 

29,6n 52 

1,060 00 

808 00 

964 00 
1,800 00 
2,874 (HI 

680 00 
2,660 00 

4,676 00 

2.409 06 

2,805 00 

473 00 

768 88 

642 88 
692 51 

1.476 00 
717 60 
668 75 

8,060 00 
2,988 80 

660 00 
2,340 00 

964 00 
1,484 80 

448 00 

026 00 

12,487 60 

1,017 OU 

8,286 60 

1,274 00 

628 00 
6,640 60 
44,944 71 
1,901 26 
1,199 00 
1,176 00 



I 



8 

i 



$32,443 72 
1,147 47 
3,989 92 
1,981 98 
1,424 09 

3,888 78 

8,416 82 

1,910 29 

86,148 01 

616 82 

4,861 70 

15,124 75 

1,708 46 

no 94 

6,328 87 

6,787 40 
687 82 
607 81 

2,949 07 

1.221 82 

2,104 97 
3,499 34 
48,636 44 
1,279 71 
1,094 62 

.1,216 74 

2,876 01 

4,606 81 

933 26 

3.222 08 

6.941 69 
11,006 99 

4,066 64 
640 77 
960 45 

664 96 

4,412 29 

2,102 72 

886 06 

671 83 

15,023 95 
4,999 60 
624 76 
3,107 76 
1,386 04 
1,816 68 

606 48 

623 61 
19,168 26 

1,007 95 
16,397 30 

1,626 68 

787 60 

10,238 63 

101,868 91 

3,669 66 

1,472 86 

1,660 84 





.pa 

I 

s 

if f 

a0< 



$18 06 


102 66 
94 42 


263 30 
76 25 
26 20 


368 67 
704 70 
239 72 


683 40 




10 00 
146 22 


207 88 
306 46 


40 00 


67 26 



27 07 
272 96 

71 00 

278 76 

829 60 

25 

60 68 

4 00 
'm*40 



841 00 

48 66 
30 80 

106 08 
11 05 

236 60 

18 89 



286 66 
68 86 

126 00 
60 00 

900 



108 00 
68 10 



48 76 
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DEPARTMENT OP PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— CONTINTJED. 



Districts. 



Counties. 



Nashville Barry 

Negaunee Marquette.. 

Xegaunee Tp ' Marquette. . 

Newaygo 

New Baltimore . . 



New Boston.. 
New BufCalo.. 
New Haven.. 
New Holland. 
New Hudson. 



Macom 

Wayne . . 
Berrien.. 
Macomb. 
Ottawa... 
Oakland. 



New Lothrop.. 

New Troy 

NUes 

Noordeloos.... 
North Adams. 



Shiawassee. 

Berrien 

Berrien 

Ottawa 

Hillsdale... 



North Branch — 
North Muskegon. 

North port 

North Star 

Northville 



Norway 

Norway Tp. 
Nottawa. . . . 

Nunica 

Oak Grove. 



Lapeer 

Muskegon.... 

Leelanau 

Gratiot 

Wayne 

Dickinson.. . . 
Dickinson ... 
St. Joseph.... 

Ottawa 

Livingston... 



Oak Hill 

Oakley 

Ogden Center. 

OKemoa 

Old Mission... 



Manistee 

Saginaw 

Lenawee 

Ingham 

O'd Traverse. 



Olivet Eaton 

Onaway Presque Isle. 

Omer Arenac 

Onekama Manistee 

Onondaga Ingham 



Ontonagon Tp — Ontonagon.. 

Opechee Houghton — 

Orion Oakland 

Ortonville Oakland 

Oscoda Iosco 



Oshtemo Kalamazoo... 

Osseo Hillsdale 

OssinekeTp Alpena 

OtisviUe Genesee 

Otsegd Allegan 

Otter Lake Lapeer 



Overisel Allegan 

Ovid Clinton 

Owosso Shiawassee.. 

Oxford Oakland 

Palms Sanilac 

Palmyra Lenawee 



Palo Ionia 

Paris Mecosta 

Paris Tp Kent 

Parma Jackson 

Paul Kent 

Paw Paw Van Buren. 



aS 

9) >» 

sars 

(M 08 

Ota 

12 



So 

« o 



906 

2,126 
16 

602 
277 

126 
202 
169 
158 
61 

97 

148 

1,176 

97 

124 

248 
182 
285 
196 
440 

1,434 
461 

79 

118 

84 

478' 
80 
81 

118 
97 

256 
417 
228 
151 
100 

440 
2,020 
248 
116 
600 

50 

85 

207 

152 

097 

88 

123 

381 

2,358 

302 

92 

89 

91 

85 

96 

156 

100 

367 



oS** 
• " p 

iiii 



280 

1,351 

9 

327 

128 

94 
199 
168 
115 

49 

80 

146 

1,049 

63 

85 

201 
122 
222 
110 
400 

1,060 

336 

56 

92 

72 

392 
69 

57 

112 

82 

211 
205 
181 
125 
76 

400 

1,843 

161 

99 

310 

40 

62 

IM 

128 

441 

Ti 

96 

337 

2.026 

237 

73 

72 

84 
63 
65 
96 
77 
285 



« " 

a I? 



42 



13 
6 

1 
9 
6 



12 

13 
7 

45 
2 

32 

32 



6 

6 

31 



9 
2 



5 

4 

10 



45 
2 



7 
6 



8 
21 



9 
16 
31 
15 

7 
33 
30 
15 



25 

4 



23 

1 

60 



s 

.e 

IB 






200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

180 
180 
180 
200 
180 

196 
176 
190 
200 
180 

170 
180 
178 
176 
200 

178 
180 
170 
174 
180 

200 
180 
160 
180 
169 

190 
200 
178 
180 
176 

117 
200 
200 
200 
180 

179 
180 
104 
196 
180 
180 

180 
200 
190 
200 
200 
180 

190 
180 
200 
200 
180 
196 



a* 



$12,000 

54,000 

1,000 

5,000 

20,000 

1,000 
4,000 
1,200 
1,000 
2,000 

2,600 
4,000 

60,000 
1,200 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,000 

2.000 

20,000 

26,000 
8,060 
2,800 
2,600 
1,200 

3,600 
1,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,U00 

9,000 
7,000 
5,000 
2,000 
500 

7,000 
1,400 
10,000 
3,000 
1,600 

2,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,000 
20,000 
800 

2.000 
15,000 
125,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2,600 

4,000 
2,000 
1,000 

10,000 
3,500 

40,940 



8 
« 

o 
•o 

2 
» 

i 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



$47.428 40 




1,000 00 



800 00 
900 00 
600 00 

300 00 
1,606 92 



15,834 30 



200 00 



825 00 



7,000 00 
3.100 00 



6,000 00 



1,000 00 



9,000 00 



35,600 00 I 



100 00 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Aggpregmte 

number of 

months taught 

by all 

teachers. 





9 
9 
10 


10 
16 

9 
10 

9 

20 



18 

9 

10 

9 
9 
9 



I 



10 
9 

8 < 

9 I 
8 



9 
27 
18 
10 

9 

10 

9 

209 

3 

27 

40 

18 

18 

9 

90 

117 
64 

7 

18 

9 

3D 

4 

8 

18 

8 




Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



a 
« 



$1,600 00 
2,900 00 

760 00 
660 00 

300 00 
640 00 
496 00 
400 00 
406 00 

460 00 
640 00 
2,400 00 
400 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 

""'865 6o' 
316 00 
860 00 

1,300 00 
800 00 
300 00 

"iiioo* 

600 00 

3W 00 
264 00 
406 00 
400 00 

1,076 00 
600 00 
480 00 
477 00 
406 00 



3,400 00 
491 26 
676 00 


227 60 
406 00 



460 00 


983 33 


360 00 


382 GO 


1,400 00 


6,066 00 


800 00 


400 UO 


369 00 



750 00 




400 00 

660 00 

300 00 

1.600 00 



I 



$2,060 60 
U,990 00 

400 00 
1,704 00 

600 00 

226 00 
810 00 
666 00 
280 00 
226 00 

300 00 

247 60 

8,283 76 

88 76 

837 00 

1.200 00 
607 60 
676 00 
238 60 

2,960 00 

6,780 00 

2,710 00 

196 00 

606 00 

226 00 

1.000 00 
100 00 
160 00 
460 00 
200 00 

1,216 00 
600 00 
666 00 
676 00 
288 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



1 



234 00 

280 00 
477 00 



960 00 

270 00 

2.420 00 






$83 00 I 
96 67 I 



76 00 
66 00 

40 00 
60 00 
66 00 
40 00 
46 00 

46 00 
40 00 
126 82 
40 00 
66 66 

60 00 



47 60 
36 00 
86 00 I 

144 44 

88 88 
40 00 



36 00 

60 00 
38 88 
33 00 
46 00 
60 00 

63 76 
60 00 
60 00 
63 00 
46 00 



4,14000 

10,860 00 86 00 

830 00 48 13 

80000 67 60 

2,036 00 

161 10 26 n 
243 00 4600 

780 00 

6000O 46 00 

4,271 42 ■ 109 26 

234 00 . 4000 



225 00 

2,640 00 

14.436 62 

2,003 76 



a 

a 

o 




$29 86 
44 41 

40 00 

32 77 

30 00 

26 00 
90 00 

31 00 
28 00 

26 00 

30 00 

27 60 
34 86 

28 68 

31 00 

30 00 

33 76 
37 60 
26 60 
82 78 

49 40 
60 19 
28 00 
33 61 
26 00 

33 34 
26 00 
20 00 
26 00 

26 00 

M64 

30 00 

32 60 
32 00 
28 00 

4294 
60 61 

27 67 

26 00 
32 86 

17 90 

27 00 
80 00 
26 00 
36 82 
26 00 




$3,679 60 

14,890 00 

400 00 

2.464 00 

1,280 00 


$4,746 90 

61,700 60 

630 20 

3,064 74 

1,763 49 


686 00 

1,360 00 

1,063 00 

680 00 

630 00 


708 36 

1,740 26 

1,392 00 

807 68 

738 31 



760 00 

887 60 

10,860 00 

488 76 

1,337 00 

2,200 00 
607 60 

1,630 00 
663 60 

8,800 00 

7,080 00 

3,610 00 

566 00 

606 00 
640 00 

1,800 00 
460 00 
424 00 
866 00 
600 00 

2,290 00 
1,200 00 
1,086 00 
1,063 00 
667 00 

4,140 CO 
14.260 00 
1,321 26 
1.176 OO 
2,036 00 

38H 70 
648 00 
780 00 

ono 00 

6,264 76 
684 00 

607 80 
3,<H0 00 

19.601 62 

2,893 76 

400 00 

603 00 



80 00 



1.000 00 
477 00 
400 00 

1.600 00 
€30 00 

4,020 00 



874 96 

1,296 72 

16,470 2U 

827 61 
2,438 46 

2.972 18 
1,003 60 
1,977 86 
m 73 
4,966 30 

18,770 20 

6.488 24 

756 14 

914 72 

676 00 

1,968 30 
637 67 
626 86 

1,339 34 
884 16 

3,372 65 
6,986 70 
4,417 66 
1,388 02 
802 23 

11,648 60 

23,709 96 

2.212 98 

1,381 90 

2.626 11 

66694 
742 86 
916 98 
1,098 08 
7,434 91 
660 88 

747 49 

6.508 22 

29.794 26 

3,702 48 

461 61 

ni 61 

l,.1l9 16 

667 80 

668 86 
2.226 11 

953 60 
6.601 06 






s 

o • 

2 = 



$407 13 



68 20 
26 80 

3 60 
61 68 
29 76 



30 97 

91 20 

16 68 

860 10 



242 00 
318 38 



38 86 

10 60 

464 66 







16*00 


4 20 


62 06 


311 20 




926 
12 60 




66 80 

156 26 


17 00 



7 50 

119 36 

376 39 

28 26 

18 00 
438 82 



149 60 

3028 

146 90 



214 00 

11 00 

481 66 
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TABLE XVI.— OowrnancD. 



Districts. 



Peck 

PentlandTp 

Pentwater 

Perrinton 

Perry 

Petersburg 

Petoskey 

Pewamo . . . .' 

Pickford 

Pierson 

Pigeon 

Pinckney 

Pinconmng 

Pinnebog 

Pittsford. 

Plalnwell 

Plymouth 

Pontiac.....' 

Portage Tp. 2 

Port Aastm 

Port Hope 

Port Huron 

Port Huron Tp. fi. 

Portland 

Port Sanilac 

PottervUle 

Prattville 

Presoott 

Quincy 

QuincyTp 

Ravenna 

Reading 

Reed City 

Reese 

Remus 

Republic Tp 

Richland 

Richmond 

Richmond Tp 

Ridgeway 

Riga 

Rochester 

Rockford 

Rockland Tp 

Rock River 

Rockwood 

Rogers 

Romeo 

Romulus 

Roscommon 

Rose City 

Royal Oak 

RustTp 

Saginaw 

Saginaw. W. S 

St. Charles 

St. Clair 

St. Clair Heights.. 
St. Ignace 



Counties. 



Sanilac 

Luce 

Oceana 

Gratiot 

Shiawassee.. . 

Monroe 

Rmmet 

Ionia 

Chippewa . . . 
Montcalm 

Huron 

Livingston... 

Huron 

HUlsdale 

Allegan 

Wayne 

OakUnd 

Houghton.... 
Huron 

Huron 

St. Clair 

St. Clair 

Ionia 

Sanilac 

Katon 

Hillsdale 

Ogemaw 

Branch 

Houghton — 

Muskegon.... 

Hlllsdjae 

Osceola 

Tuscola 

Mecosta 

Marquette . . . 
Kalainasoo... 

Macomb 

Marquette.. . . 

Lenawee 

Lenawee 

Oakland 

Kent 

Ontonagon. . . 

Alger 

Wajme 

Presque Isle. 

Macomb 

Wayne 

Roscommon.. 

Ogemaw 

OakUnd 

Montmor*ncy 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

Wayne 

Mackinac — 



9 

l| 



146 
77 
303 
103 
182 

232 
1,260 
140 
144 
124 

276 
132 
387 
141 
137 

302 
4R2 
1,903 
244 
236 

244 
6,924 
101 
630 
142 

162 

98 

lis 

338 
499 

163 
263 
733 
187 
122 

862 
120 
212 
181 
77 
178 

374 

202 

331 

66 

107 
304 

473 
132 
262 
182 
220 
143 

8,366 
6,806 
630 
761 
179 
724 



go 

€•0 



i 



106 
68 

343 
80 

178 

173 
1,001 
126 
108 
108 

161 
103 
276 
102 
136 

341 
331 
1,487 
113 
200 

122 

3,862 

66 

644 

126 

170 

98 

90 

287 

299 

148 
188 
607 
111 
99 

664 
88 

197 

136 
67 

102 

343 
182 
263 
66 
106 
260 

426 
96 
142 
148 
196 
104 

6,069 
3,711 
429 
610 
137 
430 



9 * 


• 

1 


T4» 

2S 


1 


fl*» 


•0 




>k 


%S 


S 


©0. 


%4 


, 


o 


^^ 


t; 


l-l 


i 


Sgfl 


8 


|5s 


% 




200 


18 


180 


11 


172 


7 


180 


34 


200 


10 


180 


16 


188 


3 


180 


12 


200 


2 


177 


6 


200 


19 


200 


10 


200 


7 


200 


24 


186 


72 


100 


36 


196 


68 


20O 


4 


192 


7 


200 


2 


200 


10 


200 




180 


41 


190 


7 


180 


17 


180 




180 


3 


180 


29 


* 200 


6 


200 


6 


180 


36 


190 


20 


200 


2 


184 


3 


180 




200 


i6 


190 


30 


180 




200 





180 


2 


180 


13 


200 


23 


200 




200 




140 


i 


180 


2 


114 


83 


200 


6 


176 


4 


180 


12 


176 


12 


200 


4 


108 


60 


193 


26 


200 


6 


200 


12 


200 


16 


200 


6 


178 




$800 

1,800 

10,000 

1,600 

4,000 

9,000 
3,200 
1,200 
600 
1,000 

4.000 
8,000 
3.000 
2,000 
4,000 

12,000 

20.000 

110,000 

10,000 

3,000 

1,800 

260,000 

1,000 

16,000 

2,000 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
10,000 
6,000 

3,600 
8,600 
26,000 
1,600 
3,600 

l,dOO 
4,000 
8,000 
2.000 
2,000 
4,000 

14,000 
10,000 00 
4,000 
3,600 
3.000 
3,000 

29,374 
3.600 
3,600 
4,000 
8,000 
2,260 

426,146 

248,470 

12,000 

84,000 

8,000 

16,000 







g 



1600 00 



13,600 00 



2,200 00 



111 61 



8,000 00 



32 00 



160 00 



6,000 00 

ijeeooo' 



100 00 
46 01 



2,700 00 



316 00 
900 00 
600 00 



1,260 00 
3,000 00 
2,600 00 



882 78 



26,000 00 
4,100 00 
4,000 00 
1,600 00 

16,876 00 



Xmnber 

of 

teachers 

employed. 






2 



2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
«2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
1 
6 



1 
3 



2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

7 
1 
2 
2 
1 



9 

a 

o 



1 

3 
8 
1 
3 

4 

22 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 
8 

"*3 

9 
8 
28 
6 
3 

2 
72 

1 
13 

2 

2 
1 
1 
6 
6 

2 
6 
14 
1 
1 

10 

4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

6 
6 
6 
2 
1 
1 

7 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 

132 

76 

6 

12 
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TABLE XVI. — Continued. 





Aggregate 
namber of 
montliB taught 
by tS^ 
teactaerf. 


Total wageo of teacben 
for the jear. 


ATenge 

monthly wages 

of teaoheri. 


Amount paid for super- 
intendence and in- 
struction. 


i 

1 
3 


IS 
1 

1 




• 




• 

s 

i 


• 

1 


• 



1 


• 



1 


• 

i 


If 




10 

i' 

9 
10 

9 
9 
9 
10 


10 
20 
20 
20 
10 

9 
10 
60 

io* 

10 
80 

ii' 

9 

9 

9 

9 

20 

10 

9 
9 
10 
9 
9 

17 

18* 

14 
9 
6 

10 
10 
10 
7 
9 
21 

80 

9 
8 
9 
10 
6 

110 

•70 

10 

20 

20 

9 


10 
27 
72 
9 
80 

86 
208 

18 

10 

9 

20 
20 
80 

19* 

86 
80 
280 
86 
80 

20 

720 

9 

106 

18 

18 

9 

9 

63 

60 

18 

48 

127 

10 

8 

103 

38 

27 

6 

9 

11 

60 
60 
46 
14 

9 

4 

70 
9 
18 
18 
80 
21 

1,820 

760 

46 

120 

81* 


1809 88 


$260 00 

886 00 

2,475 00 

226 00 

900 00 

l,on 60 

8,079 99 

640 00 

3U0 00 

270 00 

660 00 
600 00 
900 00 


836 98 


$25 00 
80 93 
34 37 
26 00 
30 00 

28 76 
38 60 
80 00 
80 00 
30 00 

82 60 
80 00 
30 00 


8619 88 
835 00 

3,365 00 
540 00 

1,600 00 

1,677 60 

9,379 99 

946 00 

730 00 

652 60 

1,160 00 

1,660 00 

1,810 00 

818 00 

1.035 00 

4,040 60 
8,725 00 
15.311 62 
2,017 60 
1,650 00 

1,070 00 
82,419 10 

226 00 
4,800 00 

918 00 

1,068 00 

540 00 

540 00 

3.042 60 

8,701 25 

902 00 
2,4n 00 
5,906 00 

765 00 

675 00 

6,489 25 
1.402 60 
1,910 00 

1.036 26 

676 00 
688 00 

2,400 00 

2,360 00 

2,610 00 

630 00 

640 00 

994 60 

4,175 00 
662 60 

1,040 00 
945 00 

1,860 00 
810 00 

n,402 24 
37,748 24 
2,066 00 
5,600 00 
1,100 00 
3,736 00 


1764 68 

1,195 28 

4,336 79 

ni 26 

2,062 09 

2,249 68 
14,462 n 

1,170 84 
836 88 
861 68 

1,876 81 
2,401 68 
2,293 88 
915 99 
1,888 05 

5,829 88 
6,702 66 
26,320 20 
4,738 22 
2,026 78 

1,300 63 

46,93136 

270 90 

6,462 14 

1,014 16 

1,484 09 

745 98 

657 60 

4,431 11 

5,617 94 

1,069 78 
3,834 56 
7,738 61 
927 88 
1,173 83 

9,280 43 
1,817 63 
2,422 67 
1.663 15 
805 76 
704 70 

2,061 40 
8,242 29 
6,884 51 
1,106 46 
761 60 
1,254 71 

5,876 09 
868 60 
1,431 36 
1,868 96 
1,862 88 
1,382 87 

97,3« 84 
62,678 70 
7,166 98 
8,778 92 
1,414 06 
7,748 58 










880 00 
316 00 
700 00 

606 00 

1,800 00 

406 00 

480 00 

* 882 60 

600 00 

1,060 00 

1,000 00 

818 00 

476 00 

1,200 00 

900 00 

4,076 00 


97 78 
36 00 
70 00 

67 33 
186 84 
46 00 
43 00 
42 60 

60 00 
62 60 
60 00 
40 40 
60 00 

126 32 
80 00 
8160 


178 02 

3 75 

182 60 

97 00 
180 87 

11 60 
320 
1 50 

400 

207 01 
61 05 
23 63 


* 


660 00 

2,640 60 

2,826 00 

11.286 62 

2,017 60 

900 00 

600 00 

28,819 10 

226 00 

8,300 00 

468 00 

540 00 

226 00 

316 00 

1,845 00 

2,651 26 

407 00 

l,0n 00 

4,765 00 

360 00 

270 00 

4,999 26 
1,402 60 
900 00 
270 00 
270 00 
319 00 

1,600 00 

1,660 00 

1,810 00 

315 00 

226 00 

120 00 

2,086 00 

237 no 

640 00 
640 00 
825 00 
630 00 

67,685 64 

31,123 24 

1,865 00 

4,aBO00 


28 47 

88 22 
36 31 
40 13 
66 83 

30 00 

80 00 

40 03 

25 00 

31 68 

26 00 

80 00 
25 00 
86 00 

34 81 

42 62 

28 00 

36 31 

37 44 
86 00 
30 00 

47 86 
86 81 
83 33 
45 00 

80 00 

29 00 

30 00 

81 00 
39 35 
22 60 

25 00 
30 00 

28 03 

26 39 
80 00 
30 00 

27 60 
80 00 

43 70 

41 60 
80 00 

35 42 


189 68 

728 82 

378 25 

1,000 00 

46 00 




660 00 

600 00 
8,600 00 


66 00 

60 00 
120 00 






860 
82 85 




1,600 00 
460 00 

618 00 

816 00 

226 00 

1,197 60 

1,160 00 

406 00 
800 00 
1,160 00 
406 00 
406 00 

1,800 00 


78 96 
60 00 

67 65 
86 00 
26 00 
60 87 
115 00 

45 00 
84 21 
115 00 
45 00 
45 00 

88 23 


471 54 
80O 

83 80 








281 OO 




18 00 

305 38 

93 00 

2 00 

700 




198 45 




' 'i.oiooo 

766 26 
406 00 
270 00 

900 00 
810 UO 
800 00 
316 00 
816 00 
874 60 

2.160 00 
426 00 
600 00 
406 00 
626 00 
180 00 

13,716 60 

6,626 00 

700 00 

1,360 00 

1,100 00 

406 00 


66 11 
M 73 
45 00 

45 00 

90 00 
81 00 
80 00 

46 00 
85 00 
41 64 

71 67 

47 22 
65 66 
45 00 
62 60 
80 00 

124 70 
»1 64 
70 00 

67 60 
65 00 
45 00 


320 n 




38 60 

600 

66 41 
275 95 








360 




423 80 
19 97 
10 00 
24 75 
84 96 




999 4a 

194 17 

22 00 

140 4ft 




3,380 00 


41 11 

« 


708 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE XVI.— CoNTiNim). 



Districts. 



Counties. 



St. Johns.. 
St. Joseph. 
St. Louis . . 

Salem 

Saline 



Clinton 

Berrien 

Gratiot 

Washtenaw . . 
Washtenaw . . 



Sanborn Tp ' Alpena. 

Sand Lake ■ Kent... 

Sanilac Center — Sanilac . 

Sanilac Ti). 2 Sanilac. 

Sanilac Tp. 3 Sanilac. 



Sanilac Tp. 8 fl ! Sanilac 

Sands Tp Marquette... 

Saranac Ionia 

Saueatuck Allegan 

Sauit Ste. Marie. . . Chippewa . . . 



Schaffer Delta 

Schoolcraft Kalamazoo. 

Scotte Kalanuusoo. 

Scottville 3UMon 

Sebewaing Huron 



Seney Schoolcraft. 

Shelby | Oceana 

Shepherd 

Sheridan 

Sherman 



Sherman Ti). 1. 

Sherwood 

Sidnaw 

Siloam. 



Isabella . . . 
Montcalm. 
Wexford.. 



Huron 

Branch 

Houghton ... 
losvo 



Six Lakes ' Montcalm — 

SkandiaTp * Marquette... 

Smiths* Creek : St. Clair 

Smyrna ' Ionia 

Soule Huron 

South Arm Charlevoix. . . 



South Blendon... 
South Boardman. 
South Frankfort. 

South Haven 

South Lyon 



South Rockwood. 

Spalding Tp 

Sparta 

Spencer Tp. Ifl... 

Spring Lafce 

Springport 



Sprinirwells Tp. 1.. 
SpringwellsTp. 2.. 
Springwells Tp. 3.. 
SpringwellA Tp. 4.. 
Sprinewells Tp. 7.. 
SpurrTp 



StambaughTp 

Standish 

Standish Tp.Stl.. 

Stanton 

Stanwood 

Stephenson Tp... 



Ottawa 

Kalkaska... 

Benzie 

Van Buren. 
Oakland.... 



Monroe 

Menominee. 

Kent 

Kent 

Ottawa 

Jackson 



Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Wayne. 
Baraga 



hildren be- 
d 20 years. 


dren 
shool 


1^ 


chil 
ded sc 
year. 


11 
^5 


o a 


%^ n 9 


«^s 


umber of 
tween 6 ai 


umber o 
that attei 
during th 


umber o 
dent pup 
tended. 


Z 


>5 


Z 


872 


823 


61 


1,311 


1,074 


16 


600 


630 


32 


66 


52 


10 


228 


172 


26 


203 


104 




116 


85 


12 


233 


239 


19 


100 


75 




73 


SO 


3 


81 


66 


2 


70 


49 




292 


277 


47 


273 


199 


16 


2,721 


1,022 




168 


101 




210 


186 


23 


88 


72 


4 


232 


196 


8 


523 


266 


4 



Iron 

Arenac 

Arenac 

Montcalm . . 

Mecosca 

Menominee. 



53 
364 
207 
192 
160 

163 
12G 
138 

75 

90 

138 
126 

81 

99 
185 

117 
105 
189 
970 
179 

117 
952 j 
392 
115 I 
.112 ' 
153 



46 
338 
183 
141 
165 

91 
120 
140 

54 

71 



I 



Ti ' 



I 



M 
71 
54 

96 
107 

86 

98 

158 

767 

135 

96 
762 
290 

77 
241 
127 



1,061 
1,234 

368 
1,116 

868 
75 

385 
463 

1)46 

441 

116 
1,145 



I 



16 
8 

15 
5 



24 



1 
2 



6 

4 
2 



10 

7 

102 

25 



21 
2 

7 
16 



,1 



o 
o 



- 5& 



9 

B 



200 
181 
193 
180 

aoo 

100 
180 
200 
178 
172 

180 
160 
200 
180 
200 

200 
180 
180 
180 
200 

200 
177 
180 
200 
180 

180 
190 
200 
180 
180 

120 
180 
200 
200 
18U 

177 
180 
200 
190 
190 

180 
180 
200 
160 
180 
200 



520 ; 200 

705 ' 194 

184 200 

661 3 200 

530 25 200 

49 200 

267 2 ' 133 

371 10 180 

102 160 

358 16 190 

118 1 180 

782 166 



n 



I 






I 



^tl,000 

65,000 

30,000 

1.000 

26,000 

2,000 

2,500 

10,000 

1,600 

900 

600 

1,400 

12,000 

12,000 

130,000 

2,200 
24,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 

1,600 
6,000 
2.600 
1,000 
2,000 

1,000 
6,600 
5,000 
600 
1,000 



k 



1,600 

300 

4,600 

30,000 

4,000 

3.000 
15.000 
2,000 
900 
7,000 
5,000 

30,000 
50,000 
12,000 
20,000 
22,400 
2,800 

6,700 
8,000 
2,000 
9,000 
1,600 
14,375 



8 

1 



a 



& 



$14,600 00 
13.000 00 



3,006 00 
2,000 00 



6,300 00 
•/ 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 




3,260 00 
79,000 00 

2,060 00 



I 



35 00 

660 00 



I 



380 

1,600 i 

910 

660 

3,300 • 2,000 00 



40 00 
5,260 00 



8,589 27 



30 00 



27,500 00 

33,000 00 

9,400 00 

9,000 00 

17,000 00 



600 00 
4,000 00 



1 
1 
2 
2 
6 



1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 



3,174 06 



2 

4 



2 

6 

3 

34 

2 
8 
1 
2 
3 



7 
3 
4 
3 

1 
2 
4 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 



1 

1 

3 

16 

4 

1 
19 
5 
2 
6 
3 



17 

4 

8 



6 
6 
3 

1 
15 
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f 



TABLE X\1.— Continued. 



' Aggregate 
I number of 
months taught 

by all 
I teachers. 



I 



« 



60 
27 
22 
9 
16 



9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

4 

20 

18 

66 



9 
9 

18 
20 

10 
9 
9 

10 



19 
10 



9 



10 
10 
10 

22 
9 



10 

9 

34 



9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

20 

10 

H 

9 

10 

10 
10 



I 



a 
« 

S 

o 



147 

207 

110 

6 

60 

20 
18 
30 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



11 

60 

27 

336 I 

13 

ri 

9 

18 
20 



64 

27 

26 
27 

9 
19 
20 

9 



7 


17 


16 


2 


10 


10 


10 




9 


18 



9 

9 

30 

147 

38 

9 

170 

60 

8 

46 

30 

90 
170 
40 
HO 
90 
20 

38 
46 

24 . 
8ft 
9 ' 

126, 

31 






$3,330 00 

2,600 00 

1,800 00 

360 00 

866 00 



360 00 
660 00 
375 UO 
300 00 

270 00 

212 60 

900 00 

1,070 00 

4,176 00 



1,000 00 
360 00 
766 00 
900 00 

760 00 
700 00 
640 00 
600 00 



760 00 
660 00 



316 00 

2W00 
626 00 
860 00 
400 00 
460 00 

360 00 
402 76 
660 00 
1,100 OO 
600 00 

337 60 
1,260 00 
700 00 
218 00 
700 00 
600 00 

1,000 00 
1.200 00 

900 W 

1,000 00 

700 00 

1.110 00 
600 00 

712 60 
336 00 , 
1.740 Oil 



a 

« 

S 

o 



$6,480 00 

9,341 26 

3,72P 00 

120 00 

1,610 00 

640 00 
460 00 
800 00 



440 00 
* 1,400 00 

766 00 
16,286 00 

490 00 
2,360 04 
226 00 
686 00 
600 00 



1,746 00 
810 00 
780 00 

1,080 00 

226 00 
670 00 
860 00 
270 00 
60 00 

680 00 

40 00 

2S0 00 



640 00 

180 00 

360 00 

900 00 

6,068 00 

1,140 00 

180 00 
6,920 00 
1,776 00 

204 00 
1,336 00 
1,000 00 

3,700 00 
6,666 00 
1,690 00 
3.000 00 
3,020 00 
900 00 

1,600 00 
1.396 00 

622 60 
2,766 00 

226 00 
4,130 60 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



a 

as 



$66 60 
96 30 
80 00 
40 00 
63 80 



40 00 
66 00 

41 67 
33 33 

30 00 
60 00 
46 00 
69 44 
76 91 



111 11 
40 00 
42 60 
46 00 

76 00 

77 78 
60 00 
60 00 



40 00 
66 00 



36 00 

40 00 I 
32 81 I 

36 00 , 
40 00 j 
60 00 I 

I 

40 no . 

44 76 
66 00 
116 79 I 
63 16 j 

37 flO ■ 
62 60 I 
70 00 
27 26 , 
77 78 I 
60 00 

100 00 I 
120 00 > 




a 



$37 28 
46 12 
33 86 
20 00 
32 80 

27 00 
26 00 
26 67 





40 00 
28 00 
28 33 
46 63 

37 G9 
32 63 
26 00 
32 80 
30 00 



32 48 
30 00 , 
30 00 
40 00 

26 00 
30 00 
42 60 
30 00 
20 00 

40 00 
20 00 
26 00 

30*00 I 

20 00 
40 00 
30 00 
34 47 
80 00 

20 00 

40 71 

36 60 
26 60 

30 00 
83 33 

41 11 
38 66 

42 26 

37 60 
34 76 
46 00 

41 H4 

31 00 
26 94 

31 06 
26 00 , 

32 91 



u 
c 



s 



a a a 
o o 

fl fl o 

las 

< 



«S I 



% 



o 
o 

i 

5 



$8,810 00 

11. Ml 26 

6,626 00 

480 00 


$18,286 21 

28,313 43 

8,004 13 

661 41 


2,496 00 
640 00 


4,277 31 
1.038 49 



810 00 

1,.')60 00 

376 00 

800 00 

270 00 

662 60 

2,300 00 

1,836 00 

19,460 00 

490 00 
8,350 04 

686 00 
1,860 00 
1,600 00 

760 00 
2,446 00 
1,360 00 
1,280 00 
1,016 00 

226 00 

1,330 00 

1,600 00 

270 00 

376 00 

060 00 
666 00 
600 00 
400 00 
990 00 

640 00 

762 76 

1,610 00 

6,168 00 

1,740 00 

617 60 
8,170 00 
2,476 00 

422 00 
2,036 00 
1,600 00 

4,700 00 
7.766 00 
1,690 00 
3,900 00 
4,020 00 
1,600 00 

2,700 00 
1,996 00 

622 60 
3,467 60 

660 00 
6,870 60 



1,074 00 

3,004 37 

436 45 

364 86 

338 12 

874 98 

3,716 38 

3,106 14 

66,242 63 

2,724 76 
4,603 03 
969 13 
1,669 94 
1,904 63 



C3 



o 
a 



aft 



$989 00 

123 60 

212 12 

17 00 

263 10 



61 26 
77 26 



420 21 
116 18 



319 88 

4 60 

43 00 

6 00 



1.678 19 

3,234 26 166 00 

1,883 68 80 00 

1.846 32 

1,46190 19 00 

400 67 

1,640 87 64 26 

2.679 28 

364 61 

600 60 

1,773 67 

706 86 13 66 

712 86 : 20 00 

641 16 10 00 

1,310 11 

604 82 

902 08 6 26 

1.H49 73 7 60 

9.061 17 937 26 

2,230 36 268 77 



671 76 

14,686 04 

3,126 32 204 90 

482 01 

2,rj6 83 23 60 

2,027 43 107 76 

8,246 88 

16.006 10 

3.821 80 

6,686 64 

6.630 n 66 60 

2,780 00 

4,208 80 

2.84661 

1,092 80 

4«313 18 164 76 

792 78 

10,206 40 
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TABLE XVI.— Continued. 



Districts. 



Bterling 

StevensvlUe 
Btocttbridge. 

Stronacb 

Sturgls 



Samner 

Bunfield 

Superior Tp.. 
Satton's Bay. 
8 warts Creek. 



Tawas City 

Tecumseta 

Tekonsha 

Thompson 

Thompson ville... 



Thomville 

Three OakB 

Three Rivers 

TlldenTp 

Torch Lake 1^. 6. 



Traverse City. 

Trenton 

Trnfant 

Turin Tp 

Turner 



Counties. 



Arenac 

Berrien 

Ingham .... 
Manistee... 
St. Joseph.. 



Gratiot... 

Eaton 

Chippewa 
Leelanau. 
Genesee.. 



Iosco 

Iienawee . . . 

Calhoun 

Rchoolcraft 
Benzie 



Lapeer 

Berrien 

St. .Toseph.... 
Marquette..., 
Houghton. . . 

Gd. Traverse 

Wayne 

Montcalm ... 
Marquette . . . 
Arenac , 



Tuscola TuBcola 

Tustin Osceola. 

Twining I Arenac. 

Ubly . .: I Huron .. 

Union City ; Branch . 



Cnionyille I Tuscola.. 

TItica ' Macomb 

Vandalia ; Cass .... 

Vanderbllt OUego . . 

Vassar Tuscola., 



Vermontville Eaton 

Vernon Shiawassee... 

Vicksburg I Kalamazoo .. . 

Vrieslancf I Ottawa 

Wacousta Clinton 



Wakefield Tp | Gogebic . . 

Waldron Hillsdale 

Walled Lake ! Oakland. 

Warren I Macomb . 

Warren Tp. 1 fl . . . . Macomb . 



Washington Tp 12 fl' Macomb 
Washington Tp. 1 . Sanilac . . 
Washington 1^. 4. , Sanilac.. 

Waterf ord Oakland . 

Watervliet ' Berrien. . 

Watronsville Tuscola .. 



Wayland AUegau.. 

Wayne Wayne . . 

WebbervlUe Ingham . 

Weidman Isabella . 

West Bay City Bay 

W est Branch ! Ogemaw 



Old 

II 



213 

270 
196 
207 
646 

118 

167 
648 
232 

68 

494 

602 
177 
167 
329 

91 
392 
873 
623 
170 

2,631 

414 

183 

30 

240 

123 
143 
207 
193 
881 

199 
276 
162 
161 
628 

196 
161 
246 
161 
83 

396 
131 
78 
125 
119 

85 
70 
70 
76 
346 
101 

146 
369 
152 
211 
4,231 
611 



(3*5 

« " c 



148 
184 
162 
162 
608 

102 
124 
422 
166 
62 

389 
478 
148 
127 
324 

69 
283 
800 
340 
138 

1,900 

301 

142 

22 

240 

71 
134 
147 

146 
290 

143 
148 
1.% 
91 
462 

207 
107 
227 
122 
70 

270 

102 

62 

78 
78 

60 
62 
48 
67 
244 
96 

144 

319 

98 

172 

3,676 

398 



8* 
*?*» 

a 

o 
a 



1 

6 

32 



19 



30 



8 
16 



64 

29 



2 
20 
16 



3 
2 



60 

11 

21 

6 

3 

29 

66 
12 
21 



10 



10 
3 
4 



13 



8 

12 

6 

44 

26 
4 
1 

12 
21 



86 
9 
3 



I 



s 

9 



a 



160 
160 
200 
200 
180 

180 
180 
180 
160 
176 

200 
196 
176 
177 
180 

180 
180 
187 
200 
180 

180 
200 
180 
164 
180 

180 
180 
136 
200 
200 

200 
200 
179 
180 
200 

190 
200 
180 
200 
180 

198 
180 
200 
180 
180 

200 
180 
190 
196 
180 
180 

180 
196 
180 
180 
193 
190 



^ u 
> o 

Ki 

I- 

11 



$3,866 
5,000 
6,000 
2,700 

60,000 

6,000 
4,000 
3,960 
6,000 
2,000 

7,600 
26.000 
6,600 
1.600 
3,000 

2,600 
6,600 
26,000 
4,000 
3,600 

140,000 
2,000 
1.200 
1,600 
2,000 

1,000 
3,600 
1,600 
2,000 
26.000 

2,600 
8,000 
6,000 
2,000 
26,000 

10,000 
6,600 
7,000 
2,600 
1,000 

5.000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 

1,600 
GOO 
1,000 
4,600 
10.000 
2,000 

7,600 

16,000 

4,000 

2,400 

150,000 

10.000 



S 

« 

a 

Si 

o 

e 

3 



S400 00 



8,000 00 



2.000 00 



800 00 



1,160 96 



260 22 

33,000 00 
10,000 00 



1.624 20 



1,500 00 

1,222 22 

30 00 



3,600 00 



292 08 



600 00 
34 79 



3,000 00 



3,500 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 
1,600 00 
77,000 00 
8,600 00 



Number 

of 

teachers 

employed. 



ca 



; a 

• 



2 
3 
3 
1 
10 

1 
3 

8 
2 
2 

6 
14 

4 
1 

4 

1 

6 

20 

6 

8 

43 

4 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
10 

3 

4 

3 

1 

10 

6 
3 
6 
1 
1 

5 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 

5 

1 

3 
9 
2 
2 
04 
6 
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TABLE XVI.— CONTINUBD. 



Aggregate 

number of 

months taught 

by all 

teachers. 



a 



8 

8 

20 

10 

18 

9 
9 
25 
8 
9 

20 
10 
18 
9 
14 

9 
18 
.19 
20 

9 

96 

10 

9 



9 

IK 

.. 
I 

10 

20 

10 
10 

18 
10 

10 
10 
27 
10 
9 

5 

10 
9 
9 



a 

a 

o 



Total wages of teachers 
for the year. 



16 

24 

ao 

10 
90 

9 
26 
68 
16 

9 

60 

140 

18 

9 

27 

9 

45 

195 

60 
18 

387 

40 

9 

8 
27 

9 

9 

t 

10 

100 

20 

40 

27 

9 

100 

47 
30 
36 
10 
9 

55 
18 
10 

9 I 

9 I 

I 



33 



$400 00 
460 00 

1,000 00 
600 00 

1,424 00 

324 00 
360 00 
1,200 00 
460 00 
406 00 

742 60 
1,200 00 
810 00 
442 60 
620 00 

360 00 
1,165 00 
2,808 75 
1,400 00 

425 00 

3.626 00 
700 00 
315 00 



360 00 
737 00 
m6 00 
480 00 
1,600 00 

600 00 
900 00 
460 00 
742 fiO 
1,000 00 

700 00 
700 00 
1,600 00 
480 00 
315 00 

400 00 
400 00 
360 00 
460 00 
252 00 



10 


10 • 


460 00 


9 


► 


316 00 


10 




313 00 


10 


ib 


600 00 


18 


45 • 


1,UH0 00 


9 


9 


460 00 


9 


27 


675 00 


10 


90 ; 


860 00 


9 


18 1 


405 00 


9 


IH ■ 


405 00 


70 


540 , 


4,660 00 


10 


47 


900 00 



a 

9 

6 

o 



$440 00 

840 00 

985 00 

360 00 

3,402 00 

270 00 
532 60 
2,685 00 
600 00 
226 00 

1.800 00 

4,876 00 

647 60 

348 00 

925 00 

262 00 
1,665 00 
7,0n 25 
2.600 00 

800 00 

17,186 f9 

1,160 UO 

252 00 

320 00 

945 00 

180 00 
315 00 
175 00 
310 00 
3,429 00 

530 00 

1,200 00 

766 00 

292 60 

3,180 00 

1,667 60 
900 00 

1,123 63 
230 00 
225 00 

3,900 00 

405 00 
200 00 
198 00 
180 00 

260 00 



Average 

monthly wages 

of teachers. 



280 00 

1,H00 00 

225 00 

765 00 

3,000 00 

460 00 

460 00 

20,:W4 60 

l,(i80 00 



a 

9 



$50 00 
57 60 
60 00 
60 00 
79 11 

36 00 
40 00 
48 00 
66 25 
45 00 

37 13 
120 00 

45 00 
60 28 
44 29 

40 00 
64 72 
72 02 
70 00 
47 22 

97 92 
70 00 
36 00 



40 00 

40 94 
45 00 
48 00 

75 00 

60 00 
90 00 
60 00 

41 26 
100 00 

73 68 
70 00 
58 8H 
48 00 
35 00 

80 00 
60 00 
35 00 
CO 00 
28 00 

45 00 
35 00 
32 95 
60 00 
flO 00 
'45 00 

76 00 
85 00 
45 00 
45 00 
C4i 43 
94 74 



a 
i 




$27 60 
35 00 
32 83 

35 00 

37 80 

30 00 
20 29 

38 01 

31 25 
25 00 

36 00 
34 82 

30 42 
40 00 

34 26 

28 00 

37 00 
36 26 
60 00 
44 44 

44 41 

28 75 
28 00 
40 00 

35 00 

20 00 
35 00 

25 00 

31 00 
34 25 

26 50 

30 00 
28 00 

32 60 

31 80 

33 00 

30 00 

31 21 
23 00 
25 00 

52 73 

27 60 
20 00 
22 00 
20 00 

25 00 



28 00 
40 00 
25 00 

28 33 
33 34 

25 00 

26 00 
37 77 
35 37 



I 



$840 00 

1,300 00 

1,985 00 

860 00 

4,826 00 

594 00 
892 50 
3,785 00 
960 00 
630 00 

2,542 50 
6,076 00 
1,357 60 
790 60 
1,545 00 

612 00 
2,830 00 
9,880 00 
3,900 00 
1,225 00 

20,711 69 

1,850 00 

667 00 

320 00 

900 00 

540 00 

1,002 00 

490 00 

7tl0 00 

4,925 00 

1,030 00 
2,100 00 
1,206 00 
1,035 00 
4,180 00 

2,267 50 

1,600 00 

2,713 6:) 

710 00 

540 00 

3,300 00 
945 00 
660 00 

648 00 
432 00 

700 00 
315 W 
313 00 
7M0 00 
2,880 00 
675 00 

1,440 00 

3,860 00 

865 00 

865 00 

26.044 60 

2,580 00 



$1,163 46 
1,569 88 
2,743 24 
1,182 26 
9,543 18 

768 47 

967 22 

6,500 68 

1,236 98 

8^2 08 

3,198 76 
8,871 93 
1,879 21 
1,308 66 
1,902 40 

704 60 

3,917 86 

13,400 07 

6.430 47 

1,788 27 

39,930 76 

8,719 78 

665 17 

555 22 

2,174 96 

820 04 
1,(%0 04 
2,136 29 

987 27 
6,475 98 

1,366 86 
3,153 61 
1,651 62 
1,241 98 
6,082 06 

2,932 64 
6,891 34 
3,791 74 
944 59 
1,264 71 

6,445 37 

1.260 47 

9<» 81 

9U7 62 

682 59 

803 07 
387 67 
386 34 
924 31 
4,055 61 
T26 83 

2,037 24 
5,198 72 
1,982 32 
1,300 54 
41,568 00 
3,961 36 



a 

9 

■o 

9 

u 

I 

8 
O 

a 



as 

So 
•go. 







$35 57 
286 25 


200 65 


181 96 




30 88 


706 88 
261 16 



1100 

5 00 
180 63 
120 00 



860 88 

44 60 



23 60 



500 76 

46 40 

217 67 

22 PO 

10 00 

200 90 

462 48 
110 16 
296 98 



33 15 



60 50 

9 67 

20 00 


93 75 





51 60 
99 40 
14 75 

358 18 

202 30 

14 00 



220 30 
12 00 
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TABLE XVI.— Concluded. 



Districts. 



Weston 

Wheeler 

White Cloud 

WhltehaU 

White Pigeon.... 

White Rock 

Whittemore 

Williamsburg.... 

Williamston 

Winters 

Wixom 

Wolverine 

Woodland 

Wyandotte 

Wyoming Tp. 7... 
Wyoming Tp. 8 fl 
Wyommg'Tp.Qfl. 
Yale 

York 

Ypsilanti 

Zeeland 

Zilwaukee 

Zutphen 



Counties. 



Lenawee 

Gratiot 

Newaygo ... 
Muskegon.... 

St. Joseph.... 

Huron 

Iosco 

6*d Traverse. 

Ingham 

Alger 

Oaikland 

Cheboygan... 
Barry 

Wayne 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

St. Clair 

Washtenaw . . 
Washtenaw . . 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Oraiwa 



•A m 
« 3 

O * 



96 

73 

191 

623 

214 

C7 

160 

107 

347 

86 

49 

241 

111 

1,768 
228 
166 
244 
402 

103 
1,687 
671 
366 
149 



o ta o 






*»'C 



87 

79 

196 

376 

163 
62 

120 
87 

320 

46 

36 

163 

100 

1,000 
164 
103 
202 
329 

68 

1,067 

377 

283 

96 



-s^ 


• 
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TABLE XXIII. 



County hoards of school examiner m for 1899-1900, 
(Tbe first named in eacb county is commissioner.) 



County. 



Alcona. 

Alger... 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim. 

Arenac. 

Baraga.. 

Barry... 

Bay 

Benzie... 
Berrien. 
Branch.. 
Calhoun 



Name. 



Address. 



Charlevoix 
Cheboygan 
Chippewa . . 

Clare 

ainton 

Crawford... 

DelU 

Dickinson. , 

Eaton 

Emmet 



L. Frederick 

B. O.Holmes 

Margaret LaChapelle. 

( Flora MoLachlan 

\ 8. H. Ostrander 

{ H. O. Wame 

I J. E. McDonald 
Nellie Lewis Wilder... 
Chas. F.Bacon 

(E.L. Little 

\ E. H. Fox 

/ Fre<l D. Smith 

J. R. Jenkins 

F.J. Wheeler 

H. 8. Roberts 

Julia A. Inglis 

George H. Qlasure 

R. B.Brown 

M. J. McKanna 

Kate Curry 

Helen 0'C!onnor 

I' John C. Ketcham 
Wm. E. Webb 
8. W. Smith 

(C. W. Hitchcock 

) W.A.Collins 

/J. B. Lalng 

( Myron 8. Gregory 

} W. E. Daines:. 

A. Gertrude Northrop. 

C. D. Jennings 

W.C.Stebbins 

C. £. Swem 

M. W. Wimer 

{ O. 8. Balbrick 

( J. B. Foote 

I Ernest Bumham 
Frank D. Miller 
A.J.Flint 

IC. E. Cone 
JohnFinley 
Clifford N. Brady 

I A. W. Chew 
A.F.Milfonl 
J.M.Tlce 

(E.W.Baker 

{ P. F. McCormiok 

( George Irwin 

ST. R. easterflay 
C.E. Richmond 
Thos. K. Aldrlch 

(A. H. Aldrich 

^C. B.Chaffee 

(8. J. Hklnner 

(R.M.Winston 

{J. B. 8tone 

/ E. M. riunkett 

t Flora M. .%Urvin 
Mrs.J. Cobb 
A.J.Graham 

( F.R. Legg 

•; Rose Headstine 

/ Margaret Fleming 

( Ed. L. Fannenter 

'] L. E. Amidon 

( E. L. l*armerlee 

I Jos. L. Wagner 
r.G.Wade 
M. R. Farmelee 

i H. 8. Babcock 

^H. X. Crandall 

/e. A. Botsford 



Gustln 

Alcona 

Harrlsville 

Grand Marais . . 

Onota 

Munising 

Allegan 

Otsego 

FennvlUe 

Alpena 

Long Rapids 

Long Rapids 

Mancelona 

Alba 

Central Lake — 

Au Gres 

Sterling 

Omer 

Baraga 

L*Anse 

L*Anse 

Hastings 

Middle vine 

Woodland 

West Bay City... 
North Williams. 
West Bay City... 

Honor 

Honor 

Thompson vine.. 

St. Joseph 

Coloma 

Hollywood 

Coldwater 

California 

Coldwater 

MarshaH 

Burlington 

Tekonuia 

Cassopolis 

Dowi^lac 

Jones 

Bayshore 

South Arm 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Wolverine 

Cheb<iygai| 

SaultSte. Marie. 
SaultSte. Marie. 

Pickford 

Clare 

Farwell 

Harrisim 

St. Johns 

DeWitt 

Ovid 

Grayling 

Frederic 

Grayling 

Gladstone 

Em^naba 

Esi^anaba 

Iron .Mountain... 
Iron Mountain... 

Norway 

Charlotte 

Bellevue 

Charlotte 

Harbor Springs. 
Cross Village.... 
Fetoskey 



Occupation. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Asst. P. M. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Clergyman. 

Teacner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacher. 

TMusher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Fanner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Clerg>tnan. 

Teaoner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Tearher. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lumberman. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Fanner. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIII.— Continued. 



County. 



•Genesee 



•Gladwin 



-Gogebic 



Onind Traverse. 



Gratiot. 



Hillsdale 



Honghton. 
Huron 



Ingham 
Ionia.... 



Iosco 



Iron..... 
Isabella . 
Jackson 



Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska.. 



Kent 

Keweenaw. 
Lake 



Name. 



Address. 



Lapeer. 



Leelanau 



Lenawee 



Livingston 



Luce. 



Jfackinac 



Macomb 



JohnH.Tylerf 

Henry A. Luce 

Mary Lyon 

Kate Borden 

Hugh A. Wagar 

Gertrude Reymore.. 

L. L. Wright 

A. E.Sterne 

Wm.I. Prince 

Nettie C. Gray 

Wilkie A. White 

Mrs. Addie A. Gibbs. 

Retta Feet 

J. M. Hoxie 

M.E.Hull 

W. H. French 

D.L.Clark 

H. L. Howe 

Wm.Bath 

Fred A. JefTers 

Aneus W. Kerr 

D. E. Spencer 

£. Raskin 

D. Karcher 

Martin Hanlon 

G. W. Harvey 

F. E. Livrance 

Levi A. Burhans 

Geo. L.Jordan 

Chas. L. Bemis 

J. A.Campbell 

W.H.Price 

C. M. Jansky 

Thos. Conlin 

Geo. D. Crlppen 

W.D.Hlll 

O. L. Burdick 

F. L. Keeler 

Newman Smith 

F. M.Harlow 

Frank H. Brown 

George R. Cain 

( J. W. Hazard 

) B. R. Piatt 

(A. M.Nutten 

E. L. Luther 

E. L. Beebe 

Frank Leach 

G.T. Chapel 

-. L. T. Herman 

( A. R. Zimmer 

( F. M. Bradshaw 

< Mary B. Richards. . . . 
r James Daley 

!E. G.Johnson 
Wm. P. Griffiths 
Vivian Monteomery. 
!C. E. Falmeriee 
W. Frank Laughlin.. 
Orvice La Bounty . . . 

( J. O. Duncan 

\ S. E. Blackwood 

/ E. F. Carr 

(M. W. Hensel 

{J.C.Howell 

( Carl Parsons 

SJas. H. Wallace 
N. Knooihuizen 
C.J. (Gannon 

( T. M. Sawyer 

\ A. B. Chisholm 

I W. S. Hays 

(W.H.Lewis 

{ W. J.Fessant 

( John R. Bailey 

( R. J. Crawford 

■^E. R.Wilcox 

/ A. E. Mtllett 



.1 



Davison 

Linden 

Atlas 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 

Edenville 

Ironwood 

Bessemer 

Bessemer 

Traverse City.... 

Fife Lake 

Mayfleld 

Ithaca 

Middleton 

St. Louis 

Hillsdale 

Allen 

HiTlsdale 

Honghton 

Atlantic Mine 

Calumet 

Bad Axe 

Ubly 

Sebewaing 

Williamston 

Okemos 

Williamston 

Ionia 

Collins 

Ionia 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Au Sable 

Crystal Falls 

Iron River 

Crystal Falls 

Mt. Pleasant 

Mt. Pleasant 

Blanchard 

Sprineport 

Brooklyn 

Cedar Bank 

Kalamazoo 

Vicksburg 

Alamo 

Kalkaska 

Kalkaska 

South Boardman. 
Grand Rapids.... 

Caledonia 

Kent City 

Central Mine . . . . 

AUouez 

Copper Falls 

Lutner 

Chase 

Luther 

Lapeer 

Metamora 

North Bninch 

Sutton's Bay 

Leland 

Empire 

Blissfleld 

Blissfleld 

Jasper 

Fowlerville 

FowlerviUe 

Cohoctah 

Dollar ville 

Newberry 

Newberry 

St. Ignace 

Goufd City 

Mackinac Island . 

Mt. Clemens 

New Haven 

Ctlca 



Occupation. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Editor. 
Bookkeeper. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Accountant. 
Teacher. 
Lawyer. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Teacher. 
Druggist. 
,cher. 



Teaci 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Clergyman. 

Teacner. 

Clerk. 

Physician. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIII.— Continued. 



County. 



Manistee ... 
Marquette.. 

Maion 

Mecosta — 

Menominee. 

Midland.... 



Missaukee. 



Monroe. 



Montcalm. 



Montmorency. 



Name. 



Address. 



Muskegon. 



Newaygo. 
Oakland. 



Oceana 



Ogemaw. 



Ontonagon. 



Osceola. 
Oscoda.. 
Otsego . 
Otuwa.. 



Occupation. 



Presf]ue Isle. 
Roscommon. 



Saginaw. . . 
8t.(Uir... 
St. Joseph. 
Sanilac.... 



Mrs. L. E.W.Hall... 

M. S. Hawes 

George Crook 

F.I). Davis 

D.B.Waldo 

H. B. Krogman 

8. A. Louden 

Iva Downing 

FredEwald 

A. B. Lightf oot 

C. R.Foster 

Don Harrington 

Jesse Hubbard 

CM. Case 

Luman Burch 

W.E. Culver 

G. L. Jenner 

Wm. Buck 

E.S.Hall 

Orville Dennis 

Fred Bartholomew.. . 

S. H. Langdon 

P. H. Marron 

J. .T. Kelley 

Eugene D. Straight. . 

H.J. Wilson 

F.D.Smith — 

James H. Brlley 

J.W. Farier 

£. M. Hutchinson 

H.B.Carr 

N.R. Dryer 

D. A. Seaman 

F. C.StiUson 

John Harwood 

Jas. W Alvord 

H. S.Elliot 

H. H. Snowdon.. 

H. S Gardner 

VesU B.Smith 

H. A. Lewis 

L. G. Fairchild 

Ben Bennett 

W. S. Karcher 

E. H. Woughter 

A. r. Adair 

Clair Williams 

F. A. Stiles 

Jas. H. Thompson.. . . 

Myron Jerome 

Geo. O. Roxburgh ... 

Sim .1. Lewis 

Ethel Crawford 

Ellia Deyarmond.... 

R.D.Bailey 

Vesta G. Lanning 

Carrie G. Martlndale. 

Lewis P. Ernst 

Leonard Reus 

Nelson Stanton 

Ed. Erskine 

W.Caldwell 

i\ W. Isanniger 

E.G. Pa^-ne 

Adetia McCrea 

H.H.Woodruff 

W.G.Graham 

Jas E. McDonald.... 

Jas. B. Griffin 

R. S. Campltell 

E. T. Blacknev 

W. F. I^wis..' 

John E>ert 

C. D. Mosher 

Gvo. I>. Long 

H. A. Macklem 

Geo. Meredith 

John H. Hands 



Manistee 

Marilla 

Bear Lake 

Negaunee 

Marquette 

Negaunee 

Ludington 

Ludington 

Custer 

Big Rapids 

Barry ton 

Millbrook 

Menominee 

Hermans ville.. 
Stephenson . . . . 

Micfland 

Midland 

Coleman 

Lake City 

Lake City 

lAke City 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Carleton 

Stanton 

Edmore 

Greenville 

Hetherton 

Hillman 

Lewiston 

Whitehall 

Holton 

Bailey 

Fremont 

White Cloud... 

Grant 

Oxford 

Pontiac 

Royal Oak 

Shelby 

Pentwater 

Hesperla 

West Branch... 

Rose City 

West Branch... 

Rockland 

Rockland 

Rubicon 

Evart 

Leroy 

Marion 

Mio 

Red Oak 

Mio 

Gaylortl 

(raylord 

Gaylord 

CoopersviUe . . . 

Zeeland 

Forest Grove . . 
Rogers City.... 
Rogers City — 
Rogers City.... 
Rosoommon.... 
Roscommon.... 
Roscommon.. 
Saginaw, W.8.. 
Buena Vista... 

c^arroUton 

Port Huron 

Capac 

Port Huron 

Mendon 

Centre ville 

Three Rivers. . . 

.Marlette 

Sanilac Center. 
Port Sanilac.... 



Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Minister. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Accountant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Editor. 

Teacher. 

Student. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Housekeeper. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Lawyer. 

Teacner. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Physician. 

Physician. 

Druggist. 

DruKgist. 

Teacher. 

Lawver. 

Teacner. 

Teat'her. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 

Teacher. 



Bank Clerk. 
Teacher. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
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TABLE XXIII.— Concluded. 



County. 


Name. 


Address. 


Occupation. 




( J. A. Ctaisbolm 

{ C. W. Danton 

f Mra. E. B. Patterson 


Seney 


Teacher. 


Schoolcraft 


ManiBtiaue 


Attorney. 




Bfanistinne . t . . t . t 


Housekeeper. 
Teacher. 




( O. L. Bristol 

< H. £. Slocum 


Comnna. - , . , , , , r r - , , r - , , - 


HhlAWMIM^ff -.,, r ',--,-,-■,-■,,- ,^ 


Klrby 

Bancroft 


Teacher. 




f Stella Potter 


Teacher. 




( P. G. Davis 


Mayyille 


Teacher. 


TiiHcola 


< H. Z. Wilber 


MiUineton 


Teacher. 




/ £. J. Darbee 


Caro 


Teacher. 




C w, G, Brown 


Pftw Paw 


Teacher. 


Vau fiuren 


< R. 8. Howland 


BreedsviUe 


Teacher. 




r Jivvn AS Chamberlain. - - r - 


Decatur 


Teacher. 




( W. N. Lister 


Ann Arbor 

Dexter 


Teacher. 


W&iihtf)nEw.. » 


< A, D. DeWItt 


Teacher. 




r Wirt I. Savery 


Salem 


Student. 




E. W. Yost 

Frank Cody 


Wyandotte 


Teacher. 


Wayne 


Delray 


Teacher. 




Wm. Lisrhtbodv 


Woodmere t 


Teacher. 




( C. C. Blemons 


Sherman 


Teacher. 


Wexford 


< J. H. Kave 


Cadillac 


Teacher. 




f E. E. Camenter 


Harrietta 


Teacher. 
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Abstract of reports of county commissioners of schools 169-180 

Academies and seminaries, general and financial statistics of 282, 284 

Academies (tf the Sacred Heart 144 

general and financial statistics of 282, 284 

Academy of Ladies of Loretta 144 

general and financial statistics of 282, 284 

Adrian College, faculty and officers 138 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Akeley Institute 144 

general and financial statistics of 282, 284 

Albion College, faculty and officers 139 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Algebra, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Alma College, faculty and officers 140 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Amount due the districts 18fi, 202 

of township library money on hand Sept. 3, 1900 206 

paid and due inspectors 187, 202 

commissioners 187, 21ft 

examiners 187, 215 

township chairmen and other officers 187, 202 

Apiiaratus and school supplies, discussed in superintendent's introduction 4 

Apportionment of primary school interest fund 187, 18H 

Arithmetic, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Associations, county teachers, number held 215 

township, number held 215 

Battle Creek College, faculty and officers 140 

genera] and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Bay City Business College 166 

general and financial statistics of 283, 285 

Benton Ilarbor College, faculty 167 

general and financial statistics of 283, 286 

report of boanl of visitors 163 

Benzonia College, general and financial statistics of 282, 284 

report of board of visitors 163 

Biographical sketch of H. R. l*attengtll 67 

Blind, School for the (see MUhigan School for the Blind). 

Board of examiners, expenses and compensation, amount of 187, 216 

number of days devoted to meetings of 215 

Bonded indebtedness of the districts, amount of 186, 202 

paid on 186, 199 

Botany, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Branches of instruction, statlMties of 209 

Building and repairs, expenditures for 186, 199 

Business colleges, discussed in superintendent's introduction 10 
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Central State Normal School (see Normal School system of Michigan). Ftige. 

Certificates, city, granted according to the provisions of Sec. 13, Act No. 66 262-267 

college, number holding 262-267 

different grades, number receiving 184, 212 

normal, number of teachers holding 186, 212, 262, 265 

number of applicants for, having received normal instruction 185, 212 

regular 184, 212 

special 185, 212 

receiving, who had attended institutes during year 185, 212 

without previous experience in teaching 185, 212 

revoked or suspended 212 

State, number holding 185, 212, 262, 2r5 

Charitable institutions, general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Children attending public school, number of 182, 190, 204 

between 5 and 20, number of 182, 190, 204 

in graded school districts 182, 204, 220 

ungraded school districts 182, 204 

City schools: 

Amount paid for instruction 258-261 

regular teachers 268-261 

special teachers 258-261 

superintendents 258-261 

Attendance, average daily 24&-251 

Children between 5 and 20, number of 246-251 

Cost per capita by departments, for Instruction and incidents 258-261 

Drawing, schools giving instruction in 252-257 

Enrollment by departments 246-261 

Flags, U. 8., number having 251-257 

French, number studying 252-257 

German, number studying 252-257 

Graduates, average age of 252-257 

Greek, number studying 252-257 

Kindergarten below primary grade, number of schools having 262-257 

work, portion of time in first primary devoted to 252-257 

Latin, number studying 252-257 

Music, vocal, schools giving instruction in 252-257 

Non-resident pupils, number of 252-257 

Number pupils belonging, average 246-251 

to each teacher 252-257 

Penmanship, schools giving instruction in 262-257 

Superintendent's time given to supervision 246-251 

Teachers, number employed ,, 246-251 

special, number of 262-257 

City teachers: 

Certificates, college, number holding 262-267 

different grades held by 262-267 

granted by State board of education, number holding 261^-267 

Longest time of service by any one in same school 262-267 

Number employed 262-267 

years in same school 262-267 

Civil government, number of districts giving instruction in 200 

Cleary Business College, faculty 157 

report of board of visitors 164 

Colleges, statistics of (see State and educational iniititutlons). 

Commissioners, list of for 1900 277 

number of schools visited by 215 

salaries of 187. 215 

Comparative summary of statistics 182 

Conductors and instructors at teachers* institutes, list of 271 

Cost per capita of schools 204 

Deaf, School for the (see Michigan School for the Deaf). 

Decisions of the supreme court 123 

Denominational colleges, general and financial statistics of 281, 284 
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Detroit College, faculty and officers 151 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Detroit College of Law, faculty 151 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Detroit College of Medicine, faculty 152 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Detroit Home and Day School, general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

instructors 146 

Detroit Homeoiiathic College, faculty 154 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Detroit School for Boys, faculty 146 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Detroit Seminary, faculty 145 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Detroit University School, faculty 147 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Dictionaries, number of schools supplied with 186, 217 

Districts, expenditures of 185, 199 

graded schools, number of 182, 190 

number supplied with flag and flag staff 185 

that have adopted text-books on physiology 217 

maintained school \ 183, 190 

visited by commissioner during the year 215 

resources of 185, 196 

township unit, number of* 182, 190 

ungraded schools, number of 182 

whole number of 182, 190 

District libraries (see libraries) 1 

- taxes, amount received from 185, 196 

Double taxation, discussed In superintendent's introduction 6 

Drawing, schools giving instruction in 252, 257 

Educational funds 15 

Educational institutions, State and, general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Examinations of teachers, sUtistics of 184, 185, 212 

public, number held 184, 212 

Examination questions 69-122 

Examiners, county list of 277 

Expenditures for teachers* institutes 268 

of school districts , 185, 199 

Expenses of schools, total net 185, 199 

Fenton Normal and Commercial College, faculty 158 

genera] and financial statistics of 283, 285 

report of board of visitors 164 

Ferris Institute 158 

general an<l financial statistics of 283, 285 

report of board of visitors 164 

Financial report of University of Michigan 61 

statistics, miscellaneous 185, 186, 202 

Flag and flag staff, number of districts supplied with 185 

Free text books, discussed in superint<>ndent's introduction 4 

French, sc^bools giving instruction in 252-257 

Funds, educational 15 

General school statistics as reported by school inspectors 190 

Geography, number of dlstrlcu giving instruction in 209 

German, schools giving instruction in 252-267 

Globes, numl>er of schools supplied with 185, 217 

Graded school districts: 

Aggregate number of months taught in 221 

Children attentling school in, number of. 182, 204, 220 

between 5 and 20. number of 182, 204, 220 

Cost of per capita 204 

Ultal 221 

Indebte<lness of, total 220 

Instruction and superintendence, amount i^aid for 221 
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Graded Bohool districts— Continued. Page. 

Non-resident pupils attending 1%2, 220 

tuition paid by 186. 221 

Number of districts 182, 190 

Property, estimated valuation of 185, 220 

School, number of days taught 220 

Teachers, number employed 183, 220 

wages of, average monthly 184, 221 

toUl 184,221 

Grammar, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Grammar school department, statistics of (see city schools). 

Grand Rapids Business University Ifi9 

general and financial statistics of 283, 285 

report of board of visitors 164 

Grand Rapids Medical College, faculty 154 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Greek, schools giving instruction in 252-257 

Gutchess School of Business and Short Hand, faculty 150 

Higher grades, discussed in superintendent's introduction 8 

Hillsdale College, faculty and officers 141 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Historical sketches of State and educational institutions 125-160 

Hope College, faculty 142 

general and financial statistics of * 281, 284 

Indebtedness of districts, amount paid on 185, 199 

bonded and total 186, 202 

Industrial Home for Girls, general and financial statistics of 281, 2S4 

officers and teachers 134 

Industrial School for Boys, general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

officers and teachers 134 

Inspectors and members of school boards, amount paid 187, 202 

Institute fees, amount collected 215 

Institutes, average attendance at 274 

conductors and instructors at 271 

discussed in reports of school commissioners 174 

enrollment in 274 

kinds and grades of certificates held by members 274 

location and date of 271 

number in attendance having received normal instruction 274 

without experience in teaching 274 

of, held 186 

per centage of whole number of teachers that attended 274 

receipts and expenditures at 2(i8 

International Business College IDO 

general and financial statistics of 283, 286 

Kalamazoo College, facult>' and officers 143 

general and financial statistics of 281, 2H4 

Kindergarten, number of schools having 252, 257 

work, portion of time in first primary devoted to . . 252-257 

Lansing Business University 159 

general and financial statistics of 283, 2><5 

Latin, schools giving instruction in 252-257 

Legally qualified teachers, nuni1)er of 185, 212 

Libraries, district, amount of fines received from county treasurer for 206 

paid for BUp]>ort of 186, 206 

general and financial statistics of 186, 206 

number of districts maintaining 180, 206 

volumes added to during year 206 

whole, in 186, 206 

township, amount of fines received from county treasurer for 186, 206 

taxes voted for 186, 206 

paid for books and care of 1H6, 206 
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Libraries, township, general and financial statistics of 186, 206 

number of townships maintaining 186, 206 

volumes added to during year 206 

whole, in 186,206 

Library books and care of library, expenditures for 199, 206 

moneys, number of townships forfeiting 186, 206 

using for general school purposes 186, 206 

receipts from 196, 206 

township, amount on hand Sept. 3, 1900 — .* 206 

Loans, amount of interest paid on 185, 199 

received from 186, 196 

Ludington Business College 160 

general and financial statistics of 283, 285 

report of board of visitors 166 
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Manual training : 

Courses of study and cost of manual training school 32 

How does manual training develop brain power? 60 

Manual training 16, 18 

Manual training in character building 29 

Manual training in Michigan 37 

Manual training schools visited in other states 45 

Some facts and flgnres 25 

The advanced kindergarten 22 

The opinions of educators 65 

What becomes of the graduates of manual training schools? 49 

Maps, number of schools supplied with 186, 217 

Medical colleges, discussed in superintendent's introduction 12 

Michigan Agricultural College, faculty and officers 125 

general and financial statistics of 281, 284 

Michigan Business and Normal School, report of board of visitors 165 

Michigan College of Mines, faculty and officers 128 

general and financial statistics of 281, 2M 

3Iichigan Female Seminar}', faculty 147 

general and financial statistics of 282, 286 

Michigan Military Academy, academic staff 14H 

general and financial statistics of 2h2, 285 

Michigan School for the Blind, general and financial statistics of 281, 2H1 

officers and teachers I'M 

Michigan School for the Deaf, general and financial statisticB of 281, 284 

officers and teachers 136 

Michigan State Normal College ^see Normal school system of Michigan). 

Mill tax, receipts from 186, 196 

Moneys on hand« amount of 199 

Nazareth Academy, faculty 148 

general and financial statistics of 282, 2^5 

Net receipts of all districto 1^6, 196 

Non-resident pupils, number of in graded Ach<M>ls 182, 220 

nngradetl ischools 182 

tuition from, amount of, received in graded school districts 180, 221 

ungraded 8chi>ol dl«trictt» I8(i 

Normal school system of Michigan : 

Central SUte Nonnal, faculty and officers 127 

general and financial statistics of 281, 'JM 

Northern State Normal, faculty 127 

general and financial statistics of 281, 2h4 

State Normal College, faculty ami officers 126 

general and financial statistics of 2k1, '2M 

Nonnal training, diMCUSsed in superintendent's intrtHluctlon 2 

Northern State Normal (see Normal school syst4>m of Michigan). 

Official publications, discusse<l in superintendent's introduction 10 

Olivet College, faculty and officers 144 

general and financial statistirs of 2sl, 2m4 

Orthography, number of districts gi\ ing instruction in 209 
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Pattengill, H. R., biographical sketch of 57 

PenmaBship, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Physics, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Physiology, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

having adopted text-books on 217 

statistics as to teaching of , 219 

Primary school departments, statistics of (see city school). 

interest fund, apportionment of 187, 188 

Private, select or parochial schools, statistics of 183, 211 

Professional schools, general and financial statistics of (see State and educational institutions). 

Public examinations, number held 184, 212 

Pupils, number enrolled in graded school districts 182, 204, 220 

ungraded school districts 182, 204 

Questions for examinations, county 77-^22 

State 09-76 

Raiain Valley Seminary, faculty 149 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Reading, number of districts giving instruction in 209 

Report of treasurer of University of Michigan 61 

Reports of county commissioners of sithools, abstract of 160, ISO 

Resources of school districts 186, 196 

Rural high schools, discussed in superintendent's introduction 8 

Saginaw Valley Medical College , 155 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

St. Mary's Academy, faculty 149 

general and financial sutistlcs of 282, 285 

St. Mary's School, general and financial sutistics of 282, 285 

School, average number of months 100 

number of days in graded districts 220 

whole 190 

School board and inspectorn, amount paid for services 187, 202 

commissioners for 1900, list of 277 

number of schools visited by 215 

salaries of 215 

districts, statistics of (see districts), 
for the Blind (see Michigan School for the Blind). 
Deaf (see Michigan School for the Deaf). 

houses, number of 185, 190 

properly ventilated 217 

sittings provided for 185, 190 

statistics, general 190 

School buildings, discussed in superintendent's introduction 3 

Schools and school houses, statistics as to condition 217 

cost per capita 204 

number having uniform text-books in each branch 217 

in which physiology is taught 219 

properly classified 217 

with prescribed course of study 217 

private and select, number of 183, 211 

pupils in, estimated number of 183, 211 

teachers employed in 183, 211 

with normal and business course, general and financial statistics of 283, 285 

Seminary of the Felician Sisters 150 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic (Holy Rosary Academy) 150 

general and financial statistics of . .. . 282, 285 

Size of school district, discussed in superintendent's introduction 5 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law, board of Control 156 

report of board of visitors 165 

Spring Arbor Seminar>', faculty 150 

general and financial statistics of 282, 285 

State Agricultural College (see Michigan Agricultural College.) 
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Amoant of legisbiCi ve appropriation 284 

Cost per student 284 

Current expenses for the year 2M 

Estimated value of grounds, buildings, etc 284 

Expenses for permanent improvements 284 

Faculty and officers 12R-160 

Funds, amount of productive 284 

income from 284 

Graduates, number in 1900 28t 

whole, since founded 281 

Historical sketches 126-160 

Instructors, number of 281 

LUbilities 284 

Libraries number of volumes added during year 281 

whole, in 281 

Location of ^ 281 

Organiation, date of 281 

President or superintendent, name of 281 

Receipts 284 

Students, number of 281 

State Normal College (see Normal school system of Michigan',. 

Bute Public School, generaland financial statistics of 281, 284 

officers and teachers 137 

Statistical tables: 

Apportionment of primary school money 188 

Branches of Instruction 209 

Comparative summary of statistics for 1899 1900 182 

Condition of schools and school-bouses 217 

Cost per capita of public schools 204 

County boards of school examiners 277 

Educational institutions, statistics, financial 284 

general 281 

Employment of teachers 193 

Examination and certification of teachers 212 

Expenditures of school districts 199 

Financial sUtistics of city schools *. 258 

General school statistics 190 

Graded school sutistics 220 

Miscellaneous statistics 215 

financial 202 

of city and village schools 252 

Physiology, extent to which taught 219 

Private and select schools 211 

Resources of school districts 196 

Special report of superintendent of schools 262 

Statistics of township and district libraries 206 

TeachersMnstitates, enrollment and attendance 274 

local committees, conductors, etc 271 

receipts and expenditures 268 

Summary of reports of visiting boards regarding business colleges 163-165 

Superintendent's introduction : 

Api>aratus and school supplies 4 

Business colleges 10 

Double taxation « 

Free text-books 4 

Higher grades 8 

Medical colleges 12 

Normal training 2 

OfficUl publications 10 

Rural high schools 8 

Teachers 2 

Text-books 3 

The commissioner's work 9 

The common sch<K>ls 2 

Township districts ^ 



